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7 wise founders of the association were seers and prophets and planned for a future that has only begun to be realized. The 

association was never an anti-slavery society, though it sought the freedom of the slave and opposed all forms of bondage, race 
prejudice, ignorance and vice; it was never a political orgamization, though it claimed political rights for all men; and it never was 
merely an educational society, though it sought to preach the gospel by the school as well as by the church. The American Missionary 
Association was a Christian missionary society formed to spread the gospel of Christ wherever it bad opportumity. It bumbly laid 


the emphasis on its work precisely where Christ placed it on bis,“ The poor bave the gospel preached unto them.””—FROM DR. STRIEBY’S 
ADDRESS AT THE JUBILEE ANNIVERSARY OF THE ASSOCIATION. 
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HE qualities that made the Illuminated 








Bible which we handled last year de. 
sirable are all present in this new Teachers 
Bible. Both from the same press and pro. 
fusely illustrated by the same artists. The 
last year’s Bible was for the family—targe 
pages, large type. and a beautiful book for 
the library table. The book we offer this 




















year is for personal use — the teacher in his 
class, the scholar and reader in connection 


with his private study. The feature of this 


PICTURE BIBLE 


is of course the illustrations. Other Bibles are equally good in other respects. No other Bible 
so completely meets the requirements of 


An Illustrated Teachers’ Bible. 
Ideal Size and Shape, Clear Type, Flexible Leather Binding 


and . e ° nclu n 
‘ania 600 Descriptive Illustrations (tec. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS not only beautify the volume but must [povitotly lead to a better understanding of the Word and a clover 
intimacy with the living truths of Hoty Writ. These beautiful pictures actually interpret and make more 
clear the exact meaning of the texts os | illustrate, and will prove to be a source of endless inspiration alike to Bible students and Bible teachers. 
This book is not m+rely embellished; it is truly and accurately illustrated. Other Bibles there are containing pictures; none other in which the 
text is actually illuminated. 


66 THE HELPS 99 in the new Teachers’ Bible were specially prepared under the direction of Rev. A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D. D., Editor-in- 

Chief, assisted by the most famous t hie and Bible scholars of America and Europe—men who are known throughout 
Christendom as the most learned in their several departments of Biblical study. These ‘Heips’’ are unique in conception, absolutely original, and 
confined to the actual essentials of Bible teaching and research. Every pee aoe and es is ng A covered, and in the smallest: possiple space. 
There is not a superfluous word or line, yet every actual need of Bible student or Sunday-school worker is amply met and by a master-mind. 


Among the Assistant Editors are:— 
REV. F. N. PELOUBET, D. D, Editor “Select | REV. J. R. SAMPEY, D.D.,, of the Southern Baptist | PROF. A. H. SAYCE, LL.D., Professor of Assyri- 
Notes on the International Sunday School Les- Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ky. ology in Oxford University, England. 
sons. REV. HENRY W. WARREN, D. D, Bishop of the | REV. DAVID GREGG, D. D., Pastor of the La 
REV. J. L. HURLBUT, D. D., Editor of the Sun- Methodist Episcopal Church. fayette Avenue Presbyterian Church, Brooklya. 


day School Publications of the Methodist Book | REV. J. WILBUR CHAPMAN, D. D., Pastor of | REV. W. T. HITTING, D. D., Pastor of Mt. Morris 
Concern. Bethany Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia. Baptist Church, New York City. 


The Illuminated Teachers’ Bible is of the popular 12mo size—5%4 inches wide by 8 inches long when closed. It is substantially bound in excellent 
leather by the most improved process, which guarantees strength and long wearing qualities. The plates are new and made from a peculiarly clear, 
readable type. In addition to the superb illustrations and the wonderful * Helps,” the new Bible presents the following indispensable features: 


SELF-PRONOUNCING TEXT 


Every proper name accented and diacritically marked, so that mis- 
pronunciation is practically impossible. 


SUPERIOR CONCORDANCE 


with contents, covering 107 triple-column pages—a marvel of skillful 
condensation and practical work'ng value. 


MARGINAL REFERENCES 
and VARIANT READINGS, more complete than in most Teachers’ 
Bibles—twice as extensive as in some popular editions. 
MAPS IN COLORS 


newly engraved for this edition, and infinitely superior, in quality 
and mechanical execution, to those ordinarily in use. 
































The Congregationalist has undertaken to dispose of a part of the first edition of this useful book and is able to offer it at 
lowest wholesale rates (about one-third publishers’ retail price) to its subscribers for a limited time. Note our proposition. 
Same as ’ Bound in American morocco, Same as 

Style No. TT ne te TEACHERS [ pivinity coppmnprieeg dD seined in: | Style No. 1 water stale 
he body of ings, red-under-gold edges, head morcees Gatees to edge—8 

& 


extending into the of 
the book—an exceedingly de- BIBLE bands and silk book-marker. really magnificent Bible at 
sirable and durable edition. Publishers’ list price $7.00: a very low cost. Publishers 


$8.00; Our Prize $2.05 Style NO. 10 | our price Price #200 Owr $3.00 
I@> We specially recommend Style No. 11.4) 
Bibles Delivered Free at any P. 0. or Express Office on payment of Twenty-five Cents extra to cover Postage. 


All orders for Bibles must be accompanied by ca+h at above special prices, with 25 cents for postage added if Bible is to be sent by mail. 
Send your address and a two-cent stamp for sample pages. 


Bibles are guaranteed exactly as represented, or money will be cheerfully refunded on their return. 
Address BIBLE DEPARTMENT, 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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PERENNIALS 


A NEW BOOK OF SELECTIONS FOR 
EACH DAY OF THE YEAR FROM THE 
WRITINGS OF PHILLIPS BROOKS. 16mo, 
160 pages, cloth, gilt top. 75 cents. 

“ phillips Brooks has easily the first place, for what 
ever words come from him come from and Jead up to 
the deepest springs of the well of life. . . . Always sug- 
gestive and stimulating to those who work and those 
who desire to know the truth as he knew it.”—Church- 


man. 


THROUGH ARMENIA ON 
HORSEBACK 


BY GEORGE H. HEPWORTH, D. D. 
Author of ‘“ Hiram Golf’s Religion,” ete. 
syo, 356 pages, 25 illustrations, gilt top. $2.00. 

“ It has no dull pages.” 

“ Those who are interested in books of travel in out- 
of-way places should not miss this attractive volume.” 
—Portiand Transcript. 

“ His frequent and emphatic sonneny to the de- 
yoted, yalnable and carefu Vy non-political labors of the 
missionaries is pleasant reading.” —Congregationalist. 


A BOOK OF 
CATS 


Baing a discourse on cats, 
with many quotations 
and many original 
drawings. 

BY MRS. W. CHANCE 
Oblong quarto, boards, 
cloth back. $1.00. 

“ Mrs. Chance bas made a spe- 
cial study of the household pet, 
and her drawings admirably 

bring out familiar characteris- 
tics and amusing attitudes.”—7he Outlook. 


"THE MASTER OF THE 
STRONG HEARTS 


A STORY OF CUSTER’S LAST RALLY. 
By ELBRIDGE S. BROOKS. 12mo, 324 
pages, illustrated, cloth. gilt top. $1.50 


‘It is ararely good boys’ book.”—New York Evangelist. 
=‘ Mr. Brooks has made use of all recent information 
to make his story exact and complete. It is told with 
animation and vigor, and the fictitious tale which is 
made the medium of narration is well conceived and 
carried out.”’—Outlook. 


"AN AMATEUR FIREMAN 


3y JAMES OTIS. Illustrated by William M. 
Cary. 12mo, 326 pages, cloth, gilt top. $1.50. 
‘Mr. Otis must have made careful study of the life 

of a fireman in order to write so spiritedly about it, and 

his book has a certain educational value in instructing 
the reader as to the real life of these most useful pro- 
tectors of the public welfare.”’— Congregationalist. 








Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of prices 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
31 West Twenty-Third St., New York 


¥iSK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Washington, Toronto, 
Minneapolis, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
Manual free. EVERETT OU. Fisk & Co. 


THE PRATF TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
7o Fifth Avenue 


New York City 
WM. 0. PRATT, Manager 











MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Full lar course in all (ane, with addi- 
tional Instruction in New Testament Greek. En- 
trance examination y, Aug. 31, 9 A.M. 
For Catalogue or further information apply to 

Prof. JoHN 8. SEWALL, Bangor, Me. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


FOR CIRLS 
Natick, Mass. Near Wellesley and Boston. Certificate 
almits to seven leading colleges. Advanced work. 
Preparation for Kindergarten Normal Classes. Golf, 
tennis, basket ball. Illustrated catalogue. 
Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 


RHODE ISLAND, PROVIDENCE. 

FRIENDS SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES. 
Founded in 1784. Excellent home, Students from 
18 States. All denomisations. Tho work in 
English, Salenee, an 

Address AUGUSTINE JONES, LL. B. 


"NEW YORK, CANANDAIGUA. 
GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL 
or GIRLS. CANANDAIGUA, N.Y. 


23d year begins Certificate 
Collegen Strong pA eg broek a rs 











tures. SAMUEL COLE FAIRLEY (Amherst), Principal. 
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A TIMELY, THOROUGH WORK. 


THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
AND THEIR PEOPLE. 
A Record of Personal Observation and Ex- 
perience, with a General Account of the 
Arcbipelago, and a Summary of Its His- 
tory, by DEAN C. WORCESTER, Assist- 
ant Professor of Zoélogy, University of 
Michigan. CLOTH, 8VO, $4.00. 
The author and his companion, Dr. F. 8. Bourns, 
have twice visited the Philippine archipelago and have 
traveled more widely there thap any other English- 
speaking men, pushing into the wildest and least ex- 
plored islands 
Their first trip was unofficial in its character, their 
second was made under the Spanish Governmen 
backed by a special order from Gen. Weyler, 80 tha 
they had exceptional opportunities for study. 
Illustrated from original photographs takén 
by Dr. F. S. Bourns in trips to both coast and 
interior of the chief islands. 


** Important as well as timely.”’—The Times. 
THE CONTROL OF THE TROPICS. 
By BENJAMIN KIDD. The first edition 
is nearly exhausted, and the second is in 
active preparation, CLOTH, 16MO, 75 ets. 


“Mr, Kidd’s thinking is close and logical, and his con- 
clusions are well worthy of thoughtful consideration,” 
—The Tribune, Chicago. 


THE STORY OF ROME. 


“4 book which no one who loves the Eternal City can 
afford to leave unread.” —The Tribune, New York. 


AVE ROMA IMMORTALIS. 
STUDIES FROM THE CHRONICLES OF ROME, 
2 VOLS., CLOTH, $6.00 NET. 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD, author of 
‘“*Saracinesca,” ‘‘Casa Braccio,’’ “ Corle- 
one,”’ ete. 


The New York Tribune says :— 

“ This book, which is so romantic and enthusiastic, is 
also very systematic. .. . The scheme is, on the whole, 
ideal. It makes the narrative uncommonly tangible 
and vivid, so that for all the mist of romance that is 
flung over the city each famous building, each heroic or 
sinister or pathetic figure stands out effectively in its 
proper place. .. . The book ts iuva uable.” 


RISE AND CROWTH 
OF AMERICAN POLITICS. 
A Sketch of Constitutional Development. 
By HENRY J. FORD. 
CLOTH, CROWN 8VO, $1.50. 


The purpose of this work ts to tell the story of our 
politics so as to explain their nature and interpret their 
characteristics; it is an explanation of causes rather 
than a narrative of events, so that the reader may un- 
ooees the actual system of government under which 
we live. 


PAUL: THE MAN, THE MISSIONARY 
AND THE TEACHER. 

By ORELLO CONE, D. D., author of “ Gos- 
pel Criticism and Historical Christian- 
ity,” “‘The Gospel and Its Earliest In- 
terpretation,” etc. CLOTH, OR. 8V0, $2.00. 


A contribution to an interpretation of the life and 
teaching of the great Apostle to the Gentiles out of his 
natural antecedents and the intellectual and religious 
influences amidst, which he lived, and by which his 
thought was toa degree determined. 


TOM BENTON’S LUCK. 
A BOOK FOR BOYS. 

By HERBERT E. HAMBLEN, author of 
“On Many Seas,” ‘“‘The General Man- 
ager’s Story,” ete. Illustrated with eight 
full-page drawings by I. W. Taber. 

CLOTH, 12M0, $1.50. 


An American by ’s story of stirring adventure by 
land and sea, told by Mr. Hamblen with the same 
freshness and graphic truthfulness that has made his 
two earlier books, **On Many Seas” and “ The General 
Manager’s Story,”’ so popular. 


Just Ready. 
NEW BOOKS ILLUSTRATED IN COLOR, 


THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS. 
By J. FENIMORE COOPER. With 26 il- 
hustrations in colors by H. M. BROCK. 
CROWN 8VO,.2 VOLS., CLOTH, $8.00. 


MRS. CASKELL’S CRANFORD. 

With Introduction by ANNE THACK. 
ERAY RITCHIE, 40 colored illustrations 
and 60 Pen Drawings by HUGH THOM- 
SON. CROWN 8VO0, CLOTH, $2.00. 


It seemed when Hugh Thomson first undertook the 
Dlustration of Mrs, Gaskell’s classic that perfection 
was reached in his delightful pen-drawings. Nothing 
but such an artistic use as this is of the most delicate 
colors could improve upon It. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 
66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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“The latest enterprise of The Century throws into the shade 
been done in the past... . 


, Schley, Evans, 


princi 


the first of three articles by 


CAPT. SIGSBEE. 


His Own Personal Narrative of 


THE DESTRUCTION 


OF 


“MAINE” 


To be followed in the December Century by the first of three articles by 


LIEUTENANT HOBSON. 


His own Story of the Sinking of the “Merrimac,” 





The Destruction of Cervera'’s Fleet 
will be described by the men in com- 
mand—Rear-Admirals Sampson and 
Schley, Commodore Philip, Captains 
Evans and Taylor, and others. 





They will write for 








Hk NOVEMBER 


Secure your Century early. 


ber—do not miss any 





CENTURY 


of the colored cover can reach us (from Francc) in time. 
of these 


is one 


Begin 


great numbers. $4.00 a year. 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York. 


Taylor, n Wala 
contributors to the series. 

these papers ought to be invaluable. . . . Add to “ these the 
immense resources of modern illustration..—DNew York Tribune. 


NOVEMBER CENTURY 


Begins the SPANISH WAR SERIES with 


The most dramatic incident of the War. 


of the richest numbers of 
It contains—besides Captain Sigsbee’s remarkably interesting narrative— 


First chapters of a New Life of Alexander the Great, 
First chapters of a new novel by Marion Crawford, 
First paper in Paul Leicester Ford’s ‘‘ Many-sided Franklin,” 
A Story by Mark Twain and one by Frank R. Stockton, 
Lowell’s Impressions of Spain, 
The Prize Story in the College Competition, 
A Portrait (in tint) of Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, etc. 


With a colored cover by Grasset, 
the famous French poster-maker. 


The second edition will have only a plain cover, 


Order of your dealer, 
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20 pages 


POULTRY ! PAPE R, illus’d, 
cts, per year. 4 mu unths 
trial 10 cts, Sam; dle Free. 64- page practical 
poultry book free to yearly euberrine rs. 
Pi on ok alone lucts, Catalogue of na trv 


books free. Poult, y Advucate,- yracus "SLY 


Culte Francais 


Toutes les personnes comprenant la langue francaise 
sont informées que le REV. 8. DELACNEAU 
préche tous les Dimanches a 2 h. 45 de l’aprés-midi, a 
VEglise Centrale (Central Church), rune Newbury, 
coin de la rue Berkeley. L’entrée est libre et gratuite. 
Tous sont trés cordialment invités. 
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Christmas, 1898. 


i N SANTA 
ve cantata. 


CLAUS’ LAND. Anew and attract- 
M SI 


NEY A. SAUNDERS and HUBERT 
P. MAIN. An original my 8 Avery desirable children’s 
rina ew ric e, 30 cts. per copy, postpaid. 


THE ROYAL CHILD. Christmas Service No 20. 
By he ROBERT LOWRY. One of the best of Dr. 
Low bi ’s. Price Sc., postpaid; $4 per 100, not 


pre 
15 Selected Christmas Carols, 5 cente. 
Recitations for Christmas Time No. 9, 4 cts. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. Shicxes" 





caperess Dighogwe and Music. “Time Flies.” 

HRISTMAS GEMS. Ten Sweet Original Carols. 
WON DERFUL LOVE. Mason’s Christmas Annual. 
Sample of each, 3 2-cent stamps. All three, 6 stamps. 


W. L. MASON, 170 Fifth Ave., New York. 


ie , 
XMAS Fett ec 
r ay 
J. & P. B. MYEKS, 85 John 8t., N. 








| SHAPELY — PORTABLE — PRACTICAL. 


THE 


Robert Raikes 
Sunday School 
Bible 


GOOD PAPER 
IMPROVED BINDINGS 
MODERATE PRICES 


Contains in addition to text and references all infor- 
mation necessary for the use of 


$.$. SCHOLARS AND BIBLE WORKERS 
Prices from $1.35 to $4 75 
Putt Descriptive List on application 


E, & J. B.Young & Co., Sev Voie 


SPECIAL. What to Eat—Menu 1001 meals, for 
a whole year. Postpaid, cloth, $1.00; boards, 75 cents. 
Mrs. C. I. BURR, 8 Lexington St., So. Framingham, Mass. 
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HISTORIC TABLETS 


in the facade of 
The Congregational House 


Proof Impressions of the Plates which 
are appearing in The Congregationalist, 
on heavy, coated paper, ample margins 
(separate sheets 11x11 in.), with a 
fine picture of The New Congregational 
House and descriptive letterpress. 
Rolled in mailing tube. Sent postpaid. 


PRICE 25 CENTS 


Address 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14B St., Bost 

















of the program added much to the 

effectiveness of the American Mis- 
sionary Association anniversary last week. 
The work of this society was so set forth 
that the relations between its various de- 
partments were clear, its significance in 
the development of our nation was em- 
phasized and the impressions made were 
cumulative. Asa course of popular lec- 
tures on a theme of vital importance in 
its relations to the religious, educational 
and political life of the republic, we have 
not seen it surpassed. The workers from 
the schools, colleges and churches con- 
nected with the society furnished apt and 
fresh illustrations. Men of eminence in 
our pulpitsand colleges and in other influ- 
ential positions gave well-considered and 
inspiring addresses. No attentive listener 
could fail to be impressed by the impor- 
tance, magnitude and growing success of 
the work of giving Christian education 
and fostering Christian life among the 
Negroes, Indians and Chinamen who have 
native ability to contribute so much of 
value to the nation. We wish that all the 
students of our New England seminaries 
and a much larger number of pastors 
might have been present. The large at- 
tendance, much of the time oceupying all 
the available space in thechurcb, attested 
the sustained interest in the meetings. 
The Concord anniversary will stand in 
red letters in the association’s calendar 
of years. 


S KILL in the arrangement and order 


One feature of the annual meeting of 
the Woman’s Home Missionary Associa- 
tion in this city last week was quite 
unusual, Four women, representing four 
other denominations, were asked to tell 
what is being accomplished by them of a 
missionary nature. We have attended a 
great many missionary meetings, but we 
do not recall one where there was such a 
studied and cordial recognition of the 
work and workers of other denominations. 
It is natural for those fired with enthu- 
siasm for missions to emphasize the great 
opportunities and responsibilities that be- 
long to the churches with which they are 
associated. No doubt there is constant 
need of such arousements, but nothing is 
gained in the long run by ignoring collat- 
eral agencies. The Lord expects every 
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Christian and every denomination to do 
all he or it possibly can to win the world 
to Christ. But he does not hold any man 
or any denomination solely responsible 
for the world’s redemption. 


The article on the Mohonk platform by 
ex-Senator Dawes on page 602 was a per- 
sonal letter to the editor of The Congre- 
yationalist, but we have asked and re- 
ceived permission to publish it, because 
its author, the chairman of the commis- 
sion now engaged in reorganizing the In- 
dian Territory, is probably the best in- 
formed man in this country concerning 
Indian affairs. He is almost always pres- 
ent at the Mohonk conferences as one of 
the most influential members. His ab- 
sence this year was greatly regretted. 
Had he been present his words would, 
without doubt, have modified and given a 
different direction to the utterances of 
the platform which was adopted. We in- 
vite attention to Mr. Dawes’s statement 
concerning the request to President Mc. 
Kinley by prominent citizens for the ap- 
pointment of a superintendent of Indian 
schools, which necessitated the removal 
of Superintendent Hailman. It should 
especially be noted that New England 
was more completely represented by its 
prominent citizens than Mr. Dawes had 
ever before known it to bein any similar 
request. Civil service in administering 
the affairs of the Indians will not be ac- 
complished merely by their friends send- 
ing committees to the President and Sec- 
retary of the Interior as was done by the 
American Missionary Association last 
week, so long as these officers are beset 
by importunities against it backed by the 
most distinguished citizens. One won- 
ders how many of those whose names 
were on that paper are advocates of this 
reform, and how much of the blame be- 
stowed on the President and his asso- 
ciates belongs to those whose advice he 
had good reason to heed concerning ap- 
pointments of men of whom he had no 
personal knowledge. Civil service re- 
formers, among whom we are glad to be 
counted, need to pay more attention to 
the acts of influential men in their own 
communities. 


The autumnal round of conventions of 
public school teachers makes evident, if 
one will but pause to think, the tremen- 
dous potential power of good inhering in 
our free school system. Absorbed as 
many of us are in the more openly re- 
ligious movements of the day, we some- 
times fail to appreciate at their full 
worth the quiet educational work which 
our schools are doing, and which in the 
deepest sense is truly religious. Pastors 
need to think more frequently of this in- 
strumentality for good, whose work pro- 
ceeds steadily and cumulatively through 
all the five days of the week. Not long 
ago the Boston ministers heard a search- 
ing address from a well-known local 
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superintendent of schools, who urged his 
hearers to take more interest in the public 
schools and to ally its force for righteous- 
ness with that of the home and of the 
church. We note that in one or two 
places of late given Sundays have been 
set apart as “school days.” Whether 
that be feasible or not, pastors can find 
ways of keeping their people in active 
sympathy with the public school system. 


Congregational councils are composed 
of churches, represented by pastors and 
delegates. The value of councils as ex- 
pressing fellowship lies in the fact that 
the churches meet to consult and advise 
on ‘‘matters of common concernment.”’ 
A company of individuals may give as 
good advice as a body of delegates from 
churches, but such a company is not a 
council. And the value of a council is 
lessened in proportion as it fails to repre- 
sent churches. Therefore the tendency 
manifested in several recent councils in 
the vicinity of Boston to invite a large 
number of individuals to sit in council is 
unfortunate. In three cases recently we 
have noted that from twenty to twenty- 
five individuals have been called to sit in 
council with representatives of churches. 
In one instance a church included two of 
its own members in calling a council and 
they took part in its deliberations. The 
Prospect Street Church, Cambridge, called 
a council which met last week to ordain 
Rev. George W. Hinman as a foreign 
missionary, and the list contained nine 
churches and twenty-two individuals. 
From each of two neighboring churches 
the pastor and a member were invited, 
and the churches were ignored. We have 
no doubt that these lapses from estab- 
lished Congregational usage occurred 
simply through inadvertence. None are 
more desirous to maintain the integrity 
of the denomination and the usefulness of 
councils than those concerned in the cases 
we have mentioned. It is probably only 
necessary to suggest to what confusion 
these examples, if followed, might lead. 
The strength of Congregationalism lies as 
much in maintaining the fellowship of 
the churches as in affirming the independ- 
ence of the local church. 


Among the most dangerous criminals 
are those who mask themselves by profes- 
sions of religion. The public generally 
has confidence in the integrity of Chris- 
tian ministers. When, therefore, a man 
uses the sacred profession as a cloak to 
aid him in theft or other wickedness he 
commitsadoublecrime. Such acriminal, 
according to published reports, is Rev. 
George R. Parrish, Ph. D., pastor of the 
Congregational church of Marshalltown, 
Io. The American Banker gives a history of 
a succession of forgeries by means of which 
he is charged with having secured consid- 
erable sums of money, using the names of 
secretaries and treasurers of the Illinois 
Home Missionary Society and of the Amer. 
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ican Board. He is said to have secured 
his present pastorate through a forged 
letter purporting to be signed by Sec. J. L. 
Barton, and giving as references a num- 
berof well-known Congregational pastors. 
It is interesting to note that, while Dr. 
Barton is made to describe with enthusi- 
asm the various qualities which fit Mr. 
Parrish to be a superior pastor, nothing is 
said in the letter concerning his Christian 
character or spiritual life. He is calleda 
“broad minded scholar and natural ora- 
tor,’”’ “‘ whilein social and executive quali- 
ties he excels,” ‘“‘an all round man,” “ who 
desires and deserves a broader field.” It 
is significant that this description appears 
to have been in a measure correct, and 
proved sufficient to secure him a pastorate. 
Though the crime charged against him 
which led to his arrest—securing $300 from 
the bank of Sandwich, IIl., by a forged 
draft—occurred July 17, 1895, he was not 
found by detectives till Oct. 16, when in 
his own pulpit he was identified as the 
man who received the money. Two days 
later he was lodged in the county jail at 
Sycamore, Ill., where he awaits trial. 





The Nestor of Our Secretaries 


Whatever special adjective—honorary 
or recording—may designate Dr. Strieby 
in these later days of his connection with 
the American Missionary Association, in 
the minds of the great constituency of the 
society he will continue to be, to the end 
of the chapter, simply ‘Secretary”’ 
Strieby. Though he has been relieved 
recently of all active responsibility for 
the administration of the association, he 
is not by any means to be considered re- 
tired, for he will still come and go in the 
midst of those surroundings with which 
he has been so long identified, and his 
figure will be looked for as eagerly on the 
platforms of the annual meetings as ever, 
and there will be, as there was at Concord 
last week, a spontaneous outbreak of 
affection for him. 

But in view of the fact that he has now 
passed over to younger shoulders the loads 
which he has so long and patiently borne, 
it seems to us a fitting time to present 
his face and to call attention to the mag- 
nificent service which this man of God 
has rendered to the oppressed races whose 
welfare the association seeks to promote. 
When Dr. Strieby dies—an event which 
we trust is still far in the future—many 
garlands of respect and affection will be 
woven in his praise, but why should not 
our Congregational churches today ex- 
press, while he can hear it, their sense of 
affection and appreciation? Since Dr. 
N. G. Clark stepped aside from his post 
in the American Board, there has been 
no secretary in any of our denominational 
societies who could compare with Dr. 
Strieby in the length of his devotion to a 
single cause. None has a stronger hold 
upon the hearts of our Congregational 
people. 

We endeavored to secure for this issue 
an estimate of Dr. Strieby’s personality 
and career from some one familiar with 
him from the early days of his campaign 
in behalf of the oppressed. But he has 
outlived almost all the contemporary 
workers of that early period and he alone 
is fitted to tell the story of that long and 
laborious crusade, in which he has been 
such a forceful and almost indispensable 
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factor. But Dr. Strieby is far too modest 
thus to recount the struggles and achieve- 
ments of the years that are past. So we 
of a younger generation must reconstruct 
in imagination the period of the history 
of the society when night and day he bore 
it upon his heart, as a mother bears her 
own offspring. This one thing we will 
say: he has proved himself a Christian 
statesman, able to originate and guide 
movements of great national significance, 
which are destined to disclose yet larger 
influence in the solution of race problems 
that concern many nations. 

What other men might esteem hard- 
ships —a night’s sleep in the office upon 
an improvised bed, frequent journeys to 
the scenes of missionary cperations, the 
constant exercise of patience and for- 
bearance in administering the intricate 
affairs of the society—Dr. Strieby has 
never thought worthy of a single com- 
plaint. His work has been his life. The 
keen joy which he has taken in doing it 
well and in doing it for the Master’s sake 
has far outweighed the incidental irrita- 
tion and discouragements. And now as 
he sits in the soft evening light he does 
not repine because other hands are doing 
the work he used to do, but his heart 
overflows with gratitude because he has 
been so long privileged to labor in this 
particular vineyard. He knows also that 
it will not be long before from the gra- 
cious-lips of him whose little ones he has 
befriended he will have the welcome, 
“Well done.” 

We, too, who have known him and loved 
him through years, who have been thank- 
ful that a man of such courage and 
wisdom was at the head of one of our 
great benevolent causes, we, too, would 
say, “Well done.”” We congratulate him 
on having lived beyond the fourscore 
mark, and having lived, withal, so fruit- 
fully. We pray that his apostolic pres- 
ence may long abide with us and upon the 
work which he loves. 





The Anglo-French Difficulty 


As the war-clouds slowly lift away from 
Spain they move North, and already are 
hanging over France and England. They 
certainly are threatening. Willa rain of 
hostilities fall from them? Nobody can 
tell what a few days may bring to pass, 
but there are strong reasons why the con- 
tinuance of peace is as probable as it is 
desirable. It is France who will provoke 
war, if war result, whichever actually de- 
clares it first. And even excitable, reck- 
less France hardly will venture upon war 
in existing circumstances. She lacks a 
sufficient ground of war. The specific 
cause of ill feeling between the two na- 
tions is the presence of French soldiers 
at Fashoda, in the valley of the Upper 
Nile, some distance above Khartoum, and 
the claim that Fashoda is ‘a French pos- 
session. Its control by France means a 
vital break in the chain of English occu- 
pation, or influence, the links of which 
extend unbrokenly, with this possible ex- 
ception, from Alexandria to Cape Town. 
Whether England has a complete and 
perfect title to Fashoda or not may be un- 
certain. But she has been there before. 
A larger English force than that of Major 
Marchand also is there today and claims 
the territory. England will fight rather 
than allow an exploring party to secure 
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for France, by a mere visit, a territory 
which she herself long has claimed as 
subject to the khedive, and which is go 
important to her. 

Moreover, France is in no condition to 
wage a successful war. Only last week 
her ministry resigned. She lacks suitable 
harmony and leadership. There is ag 
grave danger of a revolution as of a for- 
eign war. The notorious Dreyfus scan. 
dal, with its amazing revelations of the 
purpose of the military party to gain con. 
trol of the nation, if possible, at any cost 
of unscrupulousness and injustice, not 
only has divided the French people but 
also has weakened foreign respect for 
France. In a war she probably would 
find herself without active allies. Not 
even Russia is likely to support her with 
more than words, while war in the exist- 
ing circumstances certainly would draw 
England and Germany closer together. 

With everything at peace internally, 
France could not meet England on better 
than even terms. Now she would be ata 
heavy disadvantage. The greater numer- 
ical superiority of her army would not 
avail her at any time until she had de- 
stroyed the British fleets, which she hardly 
could do, and now could not follow up 
were she to accomplish it. Even French- 
men, and they are not all rash, must see 
that the odds are heavily against them. 
Some French journals already frankly ad- 
mit this and declare their army to be un- 
trustworthy. 

Fortune is playinginto Lord Salisbury’s 
hands. The Liberals stand as unitedly 
behind him as his own party. The French 
political crisis is opportune for him. Prob- 
ably he will manage to get Marchand out 
of Fashoda without provoking France to 
actual war, and international peace will 
continue unbroken, whatever may occur 
in France herself. Not only because of 
England’s recent and sturdy helpfulness 
to us, which we shall not easily forget, 
but also because England’s supremacy in 
Central Africa means far more than tbat 
of France for its civilization and Chris- 
tianization, the sympathy of Americans 
hardly can fail to be with our motherland 
in this new crisis in her history. 





The Personal Tie in Foreign 
Missions 


A growing disposition to relate indi- 
vidual churches in America to specific 
missions abroad is evident. Last week 
in Cambridge a young man was ordained 
who, with his wife, is to go to China bear- 
ing the commission of the American 
Board, both being the special represent- 
atives of the Central Church in Fal! 
River. Sentiment at the recent meeting 
of the Board in Grand Rapids favored 
this method, and, indeed, the main rea- 
son for putting another man into the 
field to collect money seems to be the op- 
portunity to swell the resources of the 
Board by influencing churches and indi- 
viduals to assume the support of certain 
missionaries. 

This is not altogether an innovation in 
the work of the Board. There have al- 
ways been givers who preferred to desig- 
nate the exact disposition of their con- 
tributions, and from time to time certain 
churches have assumed the burden of the 
support of missionaries. Recent years 
have witnessed a considerable increase in 
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the number of such arrangements be- 
tween the Board and its constituency 
until the lengthening roll becomes quite 
impressive. It includes such well-known 
churches as the Union in Providence, 
Central in Lynn, Manhattan in New 
York, South in Andover, First in Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., Pilgrim in Cleveland, 
First in Buffalo, First in Woburn, the 
College Church in Amherst and several 
others. All these churches have what 
they consider their own missionary or 
missionaries in the foreign field, with 
whom they are in frequent communica- 
tion and to whose support they contrib- 
ute, though in most cases giving in addi- 
tion to the general cause quite consider- 
able sums. Upon the same basis the 
work of the Woman’s Board since its in- 
ception has been conducted. All the 
workers whom it oversees are assigned 
to the various branches of the Board, and 
the effort is made to turn to good account 
the personal interest thus secured. 

There are decided advantages in this 
course of action. The interest of many 
of our church members in foreign mis- 
sions is altogether too vague. They need 
to see, now and then, a concrete embodi- 
ment of the cause, to follow their offer- 
ings to the exact point where they be- 
come operative in the kingdom of God. 
Theoretically Christians ought to cherish 
sympathies as broad as the world, but 
practically they will and often do give 
more for the regeneration of their fel- 
lowmen if they can see the definite out- 
come of the interest which they have 
expressed in prayers and in gifts. Many 
aman has experienced an entire change 
of heart with reference to foreign mis- 
sions simply by visiting a single field. 
He may before that time have given to 
missions and prayed for them, but when 
he actually sees how, little by little, they 
are transforming a certain given area of 
the earth’s surface, he is able out of his 
own experience to utter an emphatic 
“Yes” when his doubting friend puts 
the old question, ‘Do missions pay ?”’ 

It is certainly the part of wisdom to 
take advantage of this instinct in human 
nature, and if our churches generally 
could thus link themselves with the for- 
eign missionary enterprise by taking hold 
of it at some definite point we believe the 
cause would advance more rapidly. At 
the same time the work is of such a na- 
ture that this method cannot be applied 
80 universally as to exclude the necessity 
of a deep and permanent interest in the 
work of foreign missions in its entirety. 
If every church designated the exact dis- 
position of its gifts to foreign missions, 
neither order nor economy would be con- 
served. To expect that there shall be no 
further calls upon one’s generosity when 
one has assumed the salary of a mission- 
ary, is to ignore the fact that the sending 
of every missionary to the field creates a 
dozen other claims upon one’s benevo- 
lence. The foreign missionary will see 
the necessity of the native ministry, of 
schools, of the establishment of out-sta- 
tions, of providing suitable literature for 
his converts. Resources for all these 
supplementary agencies must for a time, 
at least, be furnished by the churches in 
America. In order that he may work 
most effectually there is a need of a 
measure of superintendence, and how- 
ever economical the. board administer- 
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ing the missions of a denomination may 
be it must be properly supported if there 
is to be any unity or ultimate success in 
the foreign missionary enterprise. 

If this growing desire to be identified 
with some particular field of missionary 
effort is to pervade our churches gener- 
ally—and it certainly does not need at 
present to be checked, but on the contrary 
to be warmly praised—it ought to be 
understood that the outcome of it will 
count for little unless the churches are 
thereby led to increase their customary 
offerings for foreign missions. It is to 
the credit of the church in Fall River, 
which is just sending out Mr. and Mrs. 
Hinman, that its contributions to the 
Board this year will aggregate consider- 
ably more than the amount to be devoted 
to its special representatives. That is a 
genuine forward movement in missions 
which is made manifest, not so much by 
the increase of machinery and the adop- 
tion of new methods, as by the deepened 
interest in the work, expressing itself 
through a more systematic and abundant 
generosity. By all means strengthen, in 
every way possible, the personal tie be- 
tween Christians in Boston, New York 
and Chicago and their fellow-Christians 
in Bombay, Pekin and Harpoot. But let 
not the growth of this personal relation- 
ship lessen a sense of responsibility for all 
men everywhere who have not heard of 
Christ. 





Methods of the Holy Spirit 


They always are the same in purpose 
and in the fact that they appeal to the 
conscience, seek to convince of sin and 
lead to repentance and reform, and, later 
in experience, to constantly enlighten and 
stimulate to ever holier living. But they 
are by no means the same in respect to 
the manner in which they operate. Some- 
times the Spirit makes chief effort to con- 
vince the reason, sometimes to touch the 
heart, sometimes to arouse by awakening 
shame, fear or even remorse. Now it is 
the entreaty of a friend which is the chosen 
instrument. Then it is the yoice of the 
preacher. Again it may be a memory, a 
printed line, a sight of some Christlike 
action. With one it may be the Spirit’s 
choice to enkindle the deepest emotion, 
with another only to lead up to a calm, 
serene act of the will in choice. 

Probably no methods of the Spirit are 
peculiar to any one period of time. The 
almost infinite variety of human nature 
demands the largest freedom of method, 
even when it is the divine Spirit which is 
at work. Undeniably special times have 
special characteristics. For example, it 
is true that the outward signs of deep 
religious conviction are much more rare 
now than fifty years ago. Yet the quality 
of modern piety bears examination as 
well as that of our fathers bore it. The 
one is as genuine as the other and more 
fruitful. We need, however, to be more 
watchful to detect the fact that the Spirit 
is at work, because the tokens of his spe- 
cial presence are not more obvious. 

We need to consecrate ourselves more 
thoroughly, in the first place, and then to 
be alert to co-operate with him in winning 
others to Christ. His methods usually are 
unobtrusive. But if we seek for proofs 
of his activity, we are likely to be sur- 
prised to find them much more often, 
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much more near at hand, and much more 
evident than we had expected. 





Current History 


The Political Outlook 

Ere anotherissue of this journal appears 
the State and congressional elections will 
have been held. Being an “off year,” a 
certain degree of apathy among the voters 
and a reaction against the party in power 
is natural. Whether that indifference will 
be counteracted by the inspiration of the 
results of the war and the intrusion of 
issues which it has raised is a question 
which men answer differently. In some 
States the free silver issue seems to be a 
secondary matter, in others it will still 
have much to do with determining the 
result. In some States there is a compar- 
atively straight issue before the voters; in 
others the situation is most complicated, 
especially in New York and Pennsylvania. 

Men who agree as to the evils of “ boss- 
dom” differ as to the best method of fight- 
ing it—from within or without the party. 
Men who agree in favoring the assumption 
of responsibility for good government in 
Spain’s former possessions differ radically 
as to just systems of Federal taxation and 
sources of revenue, or as to the proper 
monetary standard of the nation. Men 
who oppose territorial expansion and an- 
nexation of outlying territories and alien 
peoples find it difficult to determine how 
to make their votes effective in expressing 
their opinions without punishing congress- 
men whose records in other respects win 
their admiration. 

One thing alone is certain, namely, that 
out of all this complication a habit of 
weighing carefully the probable effect of 
every vote cast will emerge, which will 
be of the highest service to the nation. 
In voting as in every other act of the 
citizen the more thought he gives to it, 
and the less it registers the decree of a 
party and a machine, and the more it 
records the convictions of a man, the 
better it is for the man who casts it and 
the State which reckons with it. Some 
affect to see in this state of affairs a proc- 
ess of drift and demoralization in national 
life. Thus Prof. Charles Eliot Norton of 
Harvard University describes us as a 
people without leaders, and as being “an 
ignorant, uninformed, inflammable popu- 
lace.” It is true no great personality is 
imposing his will upon us as Napoleon 
did his upon France, for which we ought 
to be truly thankful. But events are 
teaching us and leading us, and facts are 
much more stubborn things than doctrines 
of government, and if Professor Norton 
really believes that the people of this 
country did not know what they were 
doing when they declared war on Spain, 
or do not know what responsibilities and 
burdens they are about to take up, then 
we are free to say that he fails justly to 
appreciate the intelligence and courage of 
American men. 


The Peace Commissioners at Paris 

Spain has ceased to haggle over the 
question of our assumption of the Cuban 
debt, finding it useless to persist in beg- 
ging that which we never would or could 
concede. This is a position which so 
eminent an authority as the Speaker jus- 
tifies us in. taking-and holding for two 
reasons: ‘“‘ Because the object of the Span- 
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ish Government in creating a separate 
Cuban debt was twofold —firstly, to pun- 
ish the Cuban people, and, secondly, to 
arrange for a cheap retreat in the event 
of their being driven out by America.” 
The same journal trusts that we will es- 
tablish a precedent which will teach in- 
vestors that, in international law, loans 
contracted under circumstances which 
created a fair presumption that the people 
were unwilling to incur the debt will not 
attach to the country in the event of a 
change of government. And thus in the 
future, it thinks, there may be less of 
“that monetary support of misgovern- 
ment which has been the disgrace of the 
high finance of the nineteenth century.” 
Witness the influence exerted by German 
financiers in dictating the hard terms im- 
posed by Turkey on Greece after the re- 
cent war between those Powers. 

If reports from both Paris and Wasbh- 
ington are reliable, the American com- 
missioners on Monday last announced 
the position of the United States respect- 
ing the Philippines, claiming the entire 
archipelago, as they were in duty bound 
to do—so it seems to us—if they were to 
ask for anything more than a coaling 
station. Our commissioners have given 
the Spanish commissioners to understand 
that, inasmuch as much of the debt of the 
Philippines has been incurred for legiti- 
mate ends, the United States will assume 
so much of it as is found to have been cre- 
ated for “‘pacific’’ ends. Spain, if brought 
to realize that the islands must be sur- 
rendered, may ask that we do more than 
pay the debt, and possibly our commis- 
sioners may agree to do this, as it is under- 
stood that they have latitude to act as 
seems best to them, with a fuller stock of 
information at their disposal than is pos- 
sessed by our State officials at Washing- 
ton. Certain itis that a few million dol- 
lars will be a mere bagatelle compared 
with the wealth of the islands, and it will 
be far better to err on the side of generos- 
ity than on the side of severity in settling 
this score with Spain. Whether the Sen- 
ate will think so when it comes to ratify 
the Paris treaty is an open question, but 
the Senate is amenable to public opinion 
when the public is aroused and asserts its 
will. 


Judicial Decisions 

The decision of the Federal Supreme 
Court adverse to the Joint Traffic Associ- 
ation of Railroads is a decided blow at 
corporate monopoly, and is a reminder that 
in the realm of industry there still exists 
a@ power that can say to the mightiest ag- 
gregates of capital, ‘“‘Thus far and no 
farther shalt thou go in the restraint of 
that competition which hitherto has been 
the life of trade and the bulwark of de- 
fense for the community.”’ This decision 
reverses the decisions of the two lower 
appellate courts. It forces the railroads 
at once to cease that pooling of issues 
and traffic and that agreement as to rates 
which the railway managers claim is a ne- 
cessity if ruinous competition is to be 
avoided, and which the shipper of freight 
and the passenger declare is productive 
of extortion. Inasmuch as the agree- 
ments between railroads, now condemned 
as illegal by the Supreme Court, have 
never proved to be successful in suppress- 
ing competition and rate cutting, the 
decision does not come with as much of a 
shock to railways as it might have had 
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joint agréements ever proved to be work- 
able. 

Our Chicago correspondent refers to 
the interesting decision of the Illinois 
Supreme Court respecting the illegitimacy 
of much of the effort which the Pullman 
Car Company has made to increase its 
profits and expend its surplus in ways 
other than those provided in its charter. 
The Reaper—Death 

By the death of Puvis de Chavannes, 
France has lost her greatest artist in 
mural decoration. All those who have 
seen his work in the Boston Public Li- 
brary have had anopportunity of studying 
his characteristic product at its best. If 
“Cleanliness be next to godliness,” then 
Col. George E. Waring was the high priest 
of the minor religion in the United States. 
No other man in the country had done so 
much as he in teaching his fellow-citizens 
that filth and dirt are the dread enemies 
of personal, domestic and municipal health 
and prosperity. By contributions to pop- 
ular and technical periodicals, by service 
as sanitary expert, by unpaid advice and 
personal example to his neighbors and 
fellow-citizens, he had unceasingly incul- 
cated the essential principles of personal, 
family and civic health. Hence, it was 
the most natural thing in the world that 
when our Government a month ago saw 
that within a few months the city of Ha- 
vana was to become a territory over 
which we should exercise authority and 
for which we should be responsible, it 
should select Colonel Waring to head a 
commission charged with responsibility 
for devising measures by which Havana 
might be made clean and wholesome. 
Loyal to duty and proud of the confidence 
displayed in him, Colonel Waring jour- 
neyed to Havana, made his examination 
of the city, explored its foulest haunts, 
and returned home with data and plans, 
which even though he be dead will still 
guide the Administration and save many 
a life. While engaged in this task, Colo- 
nel Waring absorbed the fatal yellow 
fever germs, and a few days after his re- 
turn to his family in New York symp- 
toms of the dread plague appeared. He 
died there last Saturday, and his remains 
were cremated as soon as possible after 
hisdeath. Colonel Waring as street com- 
missioner of New York under the Strong 
administration revealed a strength of 
will in resisting politicians and an organ- 
izing ability which made him a marked 
man. Seldom dosuperior technical equip- 
ment and high moral character find so 
perfect a joint embodiment. If he had 
lived he would have been an admirable 
man to select for any of the many impor- 
tant posts which the Administration will 
soon be called upon to fill in Cuba, Porto 
Rico and the Philippines. He was of the 
same mold of which great British colonial 
governors are made, and of which Ameri- 
cans must be made if we are to profit and 
not suffer by the experiences of other na- 
tions which have annexed and governed 
dependencies. For this reason his death 
is greatly to be deplored, but his age and 
his fully rounded out career make it seem 
less mysterious and shocking than the 
death of Sherman Hoar. Colonel Waring 
died for his country and for humanity as 
truly as any of those who fell at San Juan. 
Anglo-French Relations 

These are far less strained than they 
were a week ago. While Major Marchand 
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has not been formally ordered to with. 
draw by France, the fact that he is on hig 
way home from Fashoda to Paris, receiy. 
ing protection and courtesy from British 
officials every step of the way to Cairo, ig 
clear evidence that Great Britain ig 
dominant, and that an easy way is open. 
ing for France to withdraw later from 
her technical claim to occupation of 
Fashoda and the adjacent territory, 
Lord Kitchener’s pleasant words relative 
to Major Marchand, and his clean-cut 
statement that it is a question that diplo. 
macy can and should settle, also has done 
much to clear the air and minimize the 
probability of conflict. Lord Kitchener's 
reception in London has been such as no 
British soldier since the days of Welling. 
ton has received. Speeches by Sir Wil. 
liam Vernon Harcourt, Lord Rosebery 
and Sir Edward Grey—all Liberal leaders 
—have made it clearer than ever that 
Great Britain to a man stands back of 
Lord Salisbury’s claim to British control 
of the Nile Valley, and that she will fight 
to maintain that position. Instructions 
to the British fleet to gather and make 
peaceful demonstrations of British power 
off the coasts of French colonies have been 
issued, and are sure to have a sobering 
effect on France. Moreover, the papacy 
may be counted upon to exert all its influ- 
ence in favor of peace. Cardinal Vaughan 
has already issued a plea for peace, and 
deprecates a war between two such 
Powers as a crime against civilization. 
Nor do the masters of high finance wish 
it more than the churchmen, and the 
Rothschilds are known to be exerting a 
conservative influence at Paris. 


The Reopening of the Dreyfus Case 

The fair name of France stands higher 
today than it has at any time since Octo- 
ber, 1897, when Senator Scheurer-Kestner 
first dared to proclaim publicly his belief 
in the innocence of Dreyfus and the irreg- 
ularity of the judicial proceedings which 
led to his degradation from the army and 
his sentence to imprisonment for life. 
Since that time there has been aconstantly 
growing belief throughout Christendom 
that the French military authorities cared 
more for the preservation of the good name 
of the army than they did for justice, 
either in the abstract or in the concrete, 
as it affected the fate and happiness of 
Dreyfus and his loyal wife and loving 
children. Coupied with this inordinate 
jealousy of the reputation of the army on 
the part of the military faction there has 
been an insensate anti-Semitism among 
the proletariat, which has made Dreyfus 
the scapegoat upon which the ignorant 
atid passionate French populace has poured 
forth its wrath. Thanks, however, to Zola, 
the novelist, to Lieut.-Colonel Picquart, to 
M. de Pressense of The Temps and a small 
band of lovers of justice and haters of 
oppression, who truly loved their country 
more than they either admired or feared 
the army, the Ministry has been forced 
slowly but surely to defy the wrath of the 
army. A few weeks ago it ordered that 
the Court of Cassation might and should 
consider the reopening of the case. Last 
week the court, which is the Supreme 
Court of France, sat and listened to a 
statement of the facts, which, to the public 
prosecutor, seemed to justify a revision of 
the proceedings. The new evidence pro- 
duced by Reporter Bard and laid before 
the judges was sensational and damaging 
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in its implications against some of the 
higher military officials, and the whole 
argument for revision was 80 logical and 
so conclusive that the court, on the 29th, 
ordered a reopening of the case and a sup- 
plementary trial. None of the outburst 
of popular indignation, either in the streets 
or in the press, which had been predicted, 
followed this declaration of the Court of 
Cassation. The military party, however 
much it may regret it, has not dared to 
move in the direction of a coup d'état. It 
really seems now as if justice might be 
done, and as if the French people had 
reacted, become sane and were disposed 
to face the evidence, no matter how much 
it may shatter the popular ideals concern- 
ing the high honor of the army officials. 
It is true that last week the Brisson min- 
istry fell because the House of Deputies 
voted a lack of confidencein it. Too much 


credit cannot be given to M. Brisson for. . 


his steadfast determination to see justice 
done in this case. His persistence in the 
determination to have the matter re- 
opened has brought him the hatred of 
forces within the state which temporarily 
are in the ascendant in the House of Dep- 
uties, but posterity will credit him with 
having been a true patriot at a time of 
great peril for France. 

Emperor William in Jerusalem 

Emperor William and his suite entered 
Jerusalem last week. Reports from 
Berlin indicate that there is little gen. 
uine enthusiasm in Germany over the 
spectacle that the head of the Lutheran 
Church is making now as he and his wife 
fraternize with Sultan Abdul Hamid II. 
Reports from St. Petersburg are de- 
cidedly hostile to Germany and indicate 
growing Russian resentment at the growth 
of German power at Constantinople, a 
hostility that may lead Russia to seek an 
alliance with Austria and France to 
thwart German aspirations. As we inti- 
mated last week, we prefer Lutheran to 
Greek Christianity as the dominant force 
in Asia Minor and Syria, but we wish it 
could be had without bargaining with 
“The Great Assassin.” We agree with 
the London Chronicle when it says “that 
the one ruler in Europe who is clothed 
with crime as with a garment should be 
publicly embraced and belauded by the 
chief of the great Teutonic nation is an 
offense against the conscience of the 
world, and if that error has been com- 
mitted in expectation of receiving com- 
mercial favors in return it is a scandal 
without parallel in recent history.” 

NOTES 

Carlist uprisings return to plague the Span- 
ish ministry. 

A straw which shows how the current is 
running is the introduction of a bill in the Ver- 
mont legislature which, if passed, would give 
local option rather than State prohibition. 

We seem to be bound to grow. Twenty-five 
hundred additional square miles of territory 
in Alaska have just been reported as discoy- 
ered by explorers of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey—territory that belongs to Uncle Sam. 

Montreal now is the center and stronghold 


_of lotteries on this continent. The provincial 


laws not only tolerate but encourage the exist- 
ence of such institutions, and the Roman 
Catholic Church is by no means an earnest 
opponent of them, 

Indian Commissioner Jones returns from 
his trip to the scene of the recent Indian out- 
break in Minnesota, and reports that the In- 
dians, beyond doubt, were led to revolt by the 
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injustice done them by Government officials 
and white settlers. 

lf ever a State executive—and through him 
a State—was in rebellion against Federal law 
then Governor Tanner and the State of Illinois 
is now. Why do not the Federal authorities 
act? Governor Tanner is openly bidding for 
the “‘ union ”’ labor vote. 

Louis de Rougemont, heralded far and near 
as a second Robinsou Crusoe, and authenti- 
cated as a remarkable explorer of Australian 
wilds by the Wide World, and respectfully 
heard as such by the British Association of 
Science at its last meeting, has been exposed 
a3 a fraud by the London Chronicle. 

The burghers of the Transvaal Republic, led 
by General Joubert, and the Magato tribe of 
Kaffirs are engaged in conflict, the natives 
proving insubordinate and untractable, and 
quite unwilling to surrender to a punitive ex- 
pedition those of their number guilty of the 
recent massacre of a Lutheran missionary 
family. 

Nikola Tesla announces in the Electrical 
Review his claim to be able, with proper ap- 
paratus, to transmit electrical power without 
any wires through the natural media—the 
earth and the air—across distances thousands 
of miles in length. The Review announces 
that the work has passed the stage of labora- 
tory experiment and is ready for a practical 
test in industry, and that the successful work- 
ing of the scheme will mean that power from 
such sources as Niagara will be available in 
any part of the world, regardless of distance. 


The impending race conflict in North Caro- 


* lina seems to have been brought on by legisla- 


tion fathered by Republicans and Populists. 
This has thrown open to Negroes so large a 
propoition of offices, which they have pro- 
ceeded to fill, as to raise in the whites the 
same race antipathies which Federal legisla- 
tion fathered by Republicans, and forced by 
them on the South, raised during the recon- 
struction period. As it becomes possible to 
view the legislation of this period apart from 
the passions aroused by the War, it is not a 
record that is creditabie to the practical good 
sense of the dominant party in the North. 


Apart from the tribute of affection and ad- 
miration which met Secretary of the Navy 
Long as he stood up and faced his fellow-citi- 
zens of Massachusetts last week at the meet- 
ing of the Massachusetts Republican Club, 
and apart from Secretary Long’s unqualified 
praise of the navy and the Chief Executive, 
President McKinley, the most striking feature 
of the event was Secretary Long’s declaration 
respecting Cabinet officials’ rights as legisla- 
tors. His experience as the head of a great 
department of government has confirmed the 
theory which, as a private citizen, he had al- 
ways held, namely, that a ‘‘cabinet officer, 
with or without a vote, should have a place on 
the floor of Congress, where he might at once 
be subject to question in all matters of admin- 
istration, and have the opportunity to present 
in person the need and demands of his branch 
of the public service. So might he best get 
larger growth.” 





In Brief 


Interdenominational comity with a ven- 
geance—emperor and sultan. 


Prison Sunday has come and gone again, but 
the chance to visit the man behind the bars 
and to aid the discharged convict is ever with 
us. 


Those members of the Boston Congrega- 
tional Club who stayed away from the last 
meeting thinking that it promised to be rather 
dull missed one of the breeziest occasions on 
record. ’Tis ever thus. 


No one of our readers interested in social or 
religious problems can afford to miss reading 
the article this week in the series of Restate- 
ments of Christian Truth, by Prof. George 
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Harris, D. D., president of Andover Theologi- 
cal Seminary. 


The President’s Thanksgiving Proclamation, 
printed on page 633, is inclusive. Those at sea 
and those in foreign lands are asked to rejoice 
and give thanks. It is full of devoutness—not 
religious cant—and it will gratify all who be- 
lieve in Providence and who despise ingrat- 
itude. 


“I wish that Mr. Jefferson’s articles could 
be read by the members of every congregation 
in England and America and practiced,” 
writes one 6f our subscribers on the other 
side of the Atlantic. The first step towards 
their realization has, we believe, already been 
taken by many a docile reader. 








Another strong church wheels readily into 
line with the “ forward movement” in foreign 
missions. The Harvard Brotherhood, an or- 
ganization of men in Dr. Thomas’s church at 
Brookline, has just raised nearly $1,000 to 
support a missionary in the field. This repre- 
sents extra giving over and above the regular 
contributions of the church. 


We appreciate the growing cordiality of the 
expressions of interest in The Congregational- 
ist which we are receiving from the younger 
elements in our constituency. In return we 
shall undertake to furnish more material par- 
ticularly suited to them. The enlargement 
this week of our department For Christian 
Endeavorers is one step in this direction. 


Prof. A. V. Dicey of Oxford University, now 
lecturing on constitutional government at the 
Lowell Institute, Boston, last week described 
the Puritan constitution of 1653 as the outcome 
or what was at once a political revival and 
revolution. Asa written document, at a time 
when such organic law was unknown to Eu- 
rope, it may correctly be said, he affirms, to 
have set the example in this respect to all 
modern states. 





The Denver & Rio Grande Railroad Com- 
pany has appointed a chaplain for its em- 
ployés. He has been for thirty years an en- 
gineer and conductor. He is to look after the 
sick and injured, officiate at public meetings, 
care for a reading room at Pueblo and help 
the employés in every way he can. It would 
be economy for railway companies to aglect 
and train Christian men in their service for 
such work as this. 





As far as we can determine from the record, 
the recent General Convention of the Protes- 
tant. Episcopal Church so legislated as to 
make it very clear that it is the highest delib- 
erative body of a truly Protestant and Ameri- 
ean Charch. Every movement that would 
have seemed to indicate compliance with 
Anglo-Catholic notions was squelched, The 
clergy and the laity in the House of Deputies 
never once failed to let the bishops know that 
the churches intended to retain power. © 





The differences of opinion among good men 
on the subject of annexation of the Philippines 
is illustrated by communications in The Evan- 
gelist. Rev. Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler depre- 
cates any expansion of national territory, with 
allthat it involves. Rev. George F. Pentecost, 
on the other hand, says that not only is the 
nation willing to accept the trust of caring for 
the Philippines, but that it would be willing 
to go to war again rather than turn °the 
islanders over to the cruel power of Spain. 
Rev. Dr. Henry M. Field, editor of The Ecan- 
gelist, expresses his inability to give himselfjup 
unreservedly to the “eurrents of destiny’ 
idea set forth by President McKinley. 





That is an interesting and promisingjmove- 
ment in the direction of practical Christian 
unity which has been initiated in an inland 
county of New York State and concerning 
which further details are given on page 623. It 
is an unusual thing to send out letters missive 
in the name of four representative denomina- 
tions, but the response made to themSand the 
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character of the convention show that wher- 
ever wise efforts are made to promote a better 
understanding among followers of Christ they 
are sure to meet with a gratifying degree of 
encouragement. From learning to know each 
other better the step is an easy one to more 
effective cc-operation in Christian work. 


Interest among the laity in the problems of 
eschatology is not waning, but if it were it 
would be a deplorable fact. Rev. Alfred Row- 
land, in his address as chairman of the last 
meeting of the Congregational Union of Great 
Britain and Wales, pleaded with his clerical 
hearers to be loyal to the truth and their duty 
in this matter. He said: 

Men instinctively feel that there must be the 
supernatural in religion, that the unseen will 
play its part in their destiny. Depend upon 
it, ethical essays and social disquisitions are 
altogether inadequate as declarations of the 
whole counsel of God, and we shall find that 
counsels and warnings which appeal only to 
the interests of this life will utterly fail to 
stem the tremendous stream of worldliness 
which threatens to overwhelm modern spirit- 
ual life. 


In the New York Observer five reasons are 
given from a Southerner why the Northern 
and Southern Presbyterian Churches will not 
be united in one body. The Northern church 
permits women to speak in public. It allows 
persons of both sexes to take part in meetings 
of young people’s societies and to attend con- 
ventions without escort. Some of its minis- 
ters preach on political themes and take part 
in politics. It does not regard Negroes as the 
Southern church does. It tolerates higher 
criticism of the Bible. These reasons fairly 
represent, we believe, important differences 
of habit and sentiment between Christians in 
the Northern and Southern States. Condi- 
tions quite apart from doctrinal beliefs often 
make it wise for Christians who honor and 
love one another to live and work in separate 
church organizations. 


Current Thought 


AT HOME 

Col. T. W. Higginson, in Harper’s Bazar, 
comments with pride on the fact that the 
behavior of our troops in Cuba, Porto Rico and 
the Philippines has been beyond reproach as 
respects their treatment of Spanish women. 
He says that this record ‘‘ surely marks a vast 
step in the moral progress of the world.” 

Gen. O. O. Howard comes to the defense of 
the Cubans in the October Forum. He be- 
lieves that they rendered valuable assistance 
to the American army in the Santiago cam- 
paign, that with the introduction of a thor- 
ough educational system and proper moral 
training under wholesome laws, properly ad- 
ministered, ‘‘ Cuba will be a fruitful field, rich 
in the products of virtue and of loyalty to 
right, for the basis is a people of kindly na- 
tures and warm hearts.” It is apparent that 
General Howard does not think much of the 
way General Shafter treated General Garcia. 

Scribner’s Magazine holds that “the impe- 
rial spirit is at least an effective set-off 
against the mercantile spirit; . . . itsets up an 
effective counterbalance to the one American 
ambition; it substitutes in the successful 
soldier or sailor, afterward possibly even in 
the successful administrator, a figure more 
susceptible of statuesque presentation than 
that of the business man;.. . it is British 
imperialism which had done most to render 
obsolete and absurd the eighteenth century 
French characterization of the British as a na- 
tion of shopkeepers.” 

ABROAD 

Naturally the ezar’s peace rescript calls 
forth much comment in the foreign reviews. 
Sidney Low, in the Nineteenth Century, sets 
forth his reason for believing that, even if 
disarmament were possible, ‘‘it might be the 
profoundest misfortune that could happen to 
bumanity, for that disarmament would leave 
the world of civilization naked before its ene- 
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mies, external and domestic. . . . If we drop 
our weapons, who shall say that the China- 
man or the African will not take them up? 
. . . It would be a crime against humanity to 
hold all the precious gifts that Latin, Celtic, 
Teutonic and Saxon civilization has given to 
the world at the mercy or the forbearance of 
Slavonic and Asiatic hordes. ... The mili- 
tary system trains the individual as well as 
the nation, and, so far from being anxious to 
abolish it, a wise ruler might be prepared to 
make sacrifices to retain it, or even to intro- 
duce it where it does not exist... . Europe 
has seldom known so long a spell of freedom 
from disastrous wars as during the period of 
complete national armaments,”’ etc. 





The Lake Mohonk Platform 


BY HON, HENRY L. DAWES 


I was greatly disappointed that I could not 
go to Mohonk. I wanted more than ever to 
be there this year, for the needs of the gen- 
eral Indian work have been pressing upon me 
very much of late. I desired exceedingly to 
bring some of them, which have come under 
my observation recently, to the attention of 
the conference. But when I saw its platform 
I was glad enough that I was not there, for I 
certainly should have gotten into trouble. 

It may seem quite inexcusable in one who 
has received so many manifestations of kind- 
ness from Mohonk Conferences ag I have, and 
especially at its last session, to indulge in any 
criticisms of what it chose to do when I was 


not there. But, if what it omitted to do were, 


all, I should have contented myself with re- 
grets. It is more because what its members 
did do is charged with injustice to indi- 
viduals and so misdirects public attention that 
I, who think that I know more of the realities 
of the Indian service than do the makers of 
that platform, have got the idea that it would 
not be honorable in me to pass in silence these 
undeserved denunciations. 

What did they do? I speak of the platform 
they published to the world. It denounced 
the Indian Bureau and the Indian commis- 
sioner as the source of all the remaining evils 
in the service, and declared that the one great 
need is the abolition of that bureau and put- 
ting its work on others. And all the work to 
which it pledged the conference for the com- 
ing year is this: ‘‘ We now appeal to the peo- 
ple ef the United States to demand of their 
government that the Indian Bureau be taken 
out of politics,’ and its-work turned over to 
experts. Nothing more. Now it may be a 
need that the bureau be “taken out of poli- 
tics.”’ I will not argue that question at this 
time with the makers of this platform, but, 
leaving my record on civil service reform along- 
side of theirs, I make bold to say that this is 
not the only need, and is by far the least of all 
the needs of the Indian work for the coming 
year. I have known a great many adminis- 
trations of the Indian service, both in the 
bureau and the department, and 1 have never 
known either cleaner, more ably or more 
wisely conducted, or accomplishing more good 
for the Indian than these as now conducted. 
Yet that platform has not a word for either 
but indiscriminate denunciation. I saw the 
commissioner several times during the week 
before the conference, and knew of an earnest 
desire and intention on his part of attending 
it for the very purpose of calling its attention 
to some of the present pressing needs of the 
work. He was only prevented from so doing 
at the last moment by endeavoring, else- 
where, to prevent an Indian war the seeds of 
which were sown by a former administration, 
in which endeavor he seems to have succeeded. 

These general denunciations of the bureau 
are attempted to be supported by two specifi- 
cations only, for neither of which is the In- 
dian commissioner or the bureau any more 
responsible than I am. The first of these is 
the appointment of a new superintendent of 
Indian schools in place of Dr. Hailman. But 
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who did this? The President, and no‘ the bn. 
reau nor the commissioner. Nor was it done 
because the Indian Bureau is in politics. The 
appointment was independent of the bureay 
or its wishes. It would have been done al] 
the same had our good friend Smiley himself 
been commissioner of Indian affairs. I can. 
not tell why the President did it. I only 
know that there was presented to him a re. 
quest to do it of a character deserving of the 
highest consideration. It was brought here 
to me to sign, and, while I did not sign it, I 
was astonished gt the array of names on it. 
There were on it the names of well-nigh all 
the distinguished men friendly to the Admin- 
istration from every part of the country in 
and out of the public service. I have never 
seen a paper of like purpose containing so 
many names of prominence and influence in 
all walks in life, and not only their names but 
personal recommendations as well. New 
England was more completely represented 
than I ever knew it before. Is it strange that 
he was influenced by such men? He may 
have made a mistake, but it was his and not 
that of the Indian Bureau. 

The other charge is the outrages which 
came so near bringing on an Indian war. 
These outrages came down from former ad 
ministrations of the bureau and were in proc- 
ess of revision and correction in the bureau 
under its present management at the time the 
commission was being criticised at Mohonk 
for the deeds of others and was by personal 
endeavor among the Indians averting a 
war bequeathed to him. And yet their only 
suggestion is that he and his bureau must be 
abolished and “‘experts’”’ take up the work 
before anything else can be done. 

Thisis what the platform pronounced for the 
year. Now what did it fail to notice? It for- 
got the everyday Indian. It took no note of 
his needs or of what is the matter that he 
makes such slow progress, and in some cases 
is actually going back. Right before their 
eyes are the Omahasand Winnebagoes, allotted 
nearly twenty years ago and neglected from 
that day to this, worse off today than before 
allotment. Theirtwenty-five years of inalien- 
ation of their homes is about to expire, and 
the land-grabbers are already around them 
watching for their prey as intently as the 
setter watches his game. We all know what 
fate is sure to befall his game whatever it is, 
unless apoplexy overtakes the hunter lying 
in wait behind, but it is not more certain to 
fall than are these poor neglected homesteaders 
to be wiped out when their time arrives. 
Much such need is pressing everywhere 
among allottees. The everyday Indian is not 
much cared for in these days. The schools 
are in the highest state and can always com- 
mand attention. Their rare scholars are 
brought to Mohonk and we are always de- 
lighted to see and hear them. But the poor 
allottee cannot come there and no one repre- 
sents him. The “higher education,”’ even, is 
good without doubt for a few. But, O how 
féw, compared with the many out on their 
allottment alone, looking into vacancy and 
wondering why the promised self-support does 
not come to them! 

What a field for work is just now opening 
in the Indian Territory! And how indifferent 
is this platform to the cry for help which is 
coming up from that Territory. Of 64,000 
Indians just now taking on the citizenship of 
a United States Territory, and attempting to 
maintain a government in harmony with those 
around it, full one-half are living in the back 
woods and in the mountains on little more 


- than nuts and pigs, unable to speak or under- 


stand a word of English. What a field for 
benevolent and mission work is here opening! 
I did so long to bring this great need to the 
attention of the conference, and it pained me 
much that it escaped the good men and women 
there assembled. I write this in all kindness, 
and with the highest appreciation of the good 
purposes which ga e utterance to this plat- 
form.’ But I feel th*+ there is need of it. 
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Restatements of Christian Truth* 


The kingdom of God is the ideal so- 
ciety. It is not an outward organization, 
although it includes many forms of hu- 
man association. It is not the kingdom 
of monarchy nor of democracy, nor of 
parliaments and constitutions. It is sim- 
ply the ideal society which appears in the 
many forms of family, state, church, 
school, industries, fraternities and sodal- 
ities, some of which are local, some mu- 
nicipal, some national, some international, 
while no one of them is coextensive with 
the kingdom of God. 

Jesus came preaching the gospel of the 
kingdom. Parables, beatitudes and dis- 
courses illustrated the idea of the king- 
dom of God on earth. The idea was not 
new, but was already imbedded in Jewish 
thought as a cherished expectation. The 
common notion was narrowed to the ma- 
terial prosperity and the independence of 
the Jewish nation, although some Jews 
entertained the thought of a spiritual 
kingdom, in which there shodld be not 
only bountiful harvests with rich increase 
of wine and oil, and not only freedom 
from a foreign yoke, but also justice, 
equity, righteousness and peace. The 
prophets were not without the belief that 
other nations would share the privileges 
of the kingdom of God. The popular con- 
ception, however, was of a kingdom ma- 
terial and political rather than spiritual. 

Jesus must have been asking himself 
during the third decade of his life, and 
even before, what the kingdom of God is 
tobe. Itis thought that the temptation 
he met on the threshold of his public min- 
istry turned on the nature of the kingdom 
and the method of establishing it. The 
framework already given was an admira- 
ble one into which to paint the picture of 
a moral and spiritual society. It was not 
the purpose of Jesus to set up association 
against individualism and so to correct a 
one-sided view, for to the Jews as to other 
ancient peoples the corporate life was of 
vastly more consequence than the indi- 
vidual, On the contrary, he exalted the 
present and immortal worth of every per- 
son and made the kingdom dependent on 
the true life of the individuals composing 
it. He taught that the kingdom of God 
is a society of holy persons, that men and 
women must-have right characterin order 
to enter the kingdom or even to perceive 
its presence in the world. 

Jesus taught that the complete good of 
the kingdom is realized under the law of 
love—true self-love, which attains holy 
character, and true love of others, which 
seeks their worth and perfection. 

But the ideal society does not begin and 
terminate in humanity. It is not merely 
the kingdom of humanity; it is the king- 
dom of God. A kingdom of humanity 
might be purely ethical without being 
religious, spiritual and eternal. The mod- 
ern gospel of positivism and secularism is 
the gospel of a self-inclosed humanity 
under the law of mutual love. Man is 
the child of God, dependent on him, trust- 
ing, obeying and loving him. Others are 
brethren because all are children of God 

*The third in the series Restatements of Chris- 


tian Truth. Other articles on The Future Life and 
The Bible are to follow. 


The Kingdom of God 
By Pror. GEoRGE HARRIS, ANDOVER 


in one great family. The worth of a child 
of God is realized, it is true, in relation to 
others and not in isolation, but mutual 
service is measured by the worth of men 
as sons of God. Jesus himself did the 
will of God in constant, glad, perfect 
obedience, which found expression in min- 
istration to God’s children. 

The teaching of Jesus is found, there- 
fore, to follow two parallel lines: the sal- 
vation of the individual and the kingdom 
of God; the soul to be saved and the king- 
dom composed of the saved. The gospel 
can be read as a gospel of personal salva- 
tion, and has, indeed, at various periods 
been read as that alone. ‘For what is a 
man profited, if he shall gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul? or what shall 
@ man give in exchange for his soul?” 
The parables of the one lost sheep, the 
one lost coin, the one lost son are as dis- 
tinctive as the parables of the kingdom. 
In fact the kingdom is a society of related 
personalities, each having immortal worth 
asa child of God. Jesus was always teach- 
ing that the kingdom comes in the hearts 
and lives of individuals, that to have bet- 
ter society there must be better persons. 
As the Sabbath was made for man and 
not man for the Sabbath, so all the insti- 
tutions of society were made for man, 
since society is just and only the individ- 
uals who compose it. The kingdom, there- 
fore, is as universal as humanity, because 
it is realized in character rather than in 
circumstance, because its members are 
ruled by the law of love in reciprocity of 
services and because all are children of 
God and heirs of eternal life. 

The kingdom is both real and ideal. 
It already exists in the hearts and lives 
of those who follow Christ in his way of 
sonship with God and love to men, al- 
though it is yet far from complete. But 
the real is prophetic of the ideal. The 
seed is in the ground and therefore the 
mustard tree will spread out its branches 
where the birds of the air may build their 
nests. The leaven is in the lump and 
will ferment until the whole is leavened. 
The kingdom as real is the kingdom of 
God, as ideal the kingdom of heaven. 
Not that such a distinction is always in- 
tended in the use of those terms, for they 
are employed interchangeably, but the 
kingdom of heaven definitely suggests 
the ideal and perfect. It means that the 
law of heaven is to become the law of 
earth, that it will so work in the midst of 
evils as to create at length a new earth 
wherein dwelleth righteousness. But it 
is the kingdom of God already established 
in the life and sacrifice of Christ. Since 
there is now the kingdom of God, there 
must be in the future the kingdom of 
heaven. It is not man’s kingdom but 
God’s kingdom, and so will come to per- 
fection. We can pray: “Thy kingdom 
come,” because we can also pray: “‘ Thy 
will be done in earth as it is in heaven.” 

Some such conception as has now been 
given is in all minds when the kingdom 
of God is thought of, and it is not neces- 
sary to indicate in more detail the king- 
dom which Jesus preached and founded. 
Having before us the ideal, in which the 
correct proportion of the social and the 


individual is preserved because the true 
relation of personal worth to the social 
state is maintained, we are able to judge 
the tendency, at different periods since 
the time of Christ, to lose the balance by 
swinging to one extreme or the other— 
now of personal salvation and now of the 
Christian society. 

Seldom in the history of the church 
have the true relation and proportion of 
person and organization been preserved. 
There has been a repeated swinging from 
one extreme to the other, with the result 
that the neglected extreme has avenged 
itself by becoming the exclusive interest. 
Christianity began with the personal faith 
of individuals that detached themselves 
from Judaism, a great national corpora- 
tion, and came out one by one into the 
freedom of faith in Christ. Name after 
name of individuals that walked in new- 
ness of life appears on the pages of the 
New Testament. From heathenism, a 
great solidarity in the nationality and 
religion of the peoples, men and women 
came separately, or at the most in fami- 
lies, being detached from the corporate 
mass by personal repentance and faith. 
Finding others who loved and followed 
Christ as Lord, they associated spontane- 
ously in brotherly love. But the new 
society was not the end and object, was 
not a circle self-inclosed and complete; it 
was simply a company composed of those 
who believed on the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Final authority rested, not in the church, 
but in Christ. As the centuries passed, 
the local union of Christians into churches 
here and there, companies meeting for 
worship and sending out many of their 
number to preach the gospel of personal 
salvation, took on more compact and ex- 
tensive organization, consolidating into 
provincial churches under hierarchies of 
bishops and officers, and these again into 
the Holy Roman Church and the Greek 
Church with its great metropolitan sees, 
until the corporation became greater than 
the individual, became an end in itself to 
which every individual was simply a 
means, became the channel of grace 
through which alone was salvation pos- 
sible; Ubi ecclesia ibi Spiritus. The 
pendulum had swung to the ecclesiastical 
extreme. The kingdom of God was iden- 
tical with the church and the church was 
greater than the individuals that com- 
posed it. 

The common opinion that the Reforma- 
tion was the breaking up of the dominion 
of the ecclesiastical solidarity, and that 
until that time the Holy Church was all 
in all, is not altogether correct. Monasti- 
cism was the individual escaping from 
the corporate domineering church into 
solitary communion with God. The monks 
gathered in little companies away from 
the habitations of men, escaped both from 
bishops and from secular life, spent the 
larger part of the time in cells separate 
even from one another, devoted hours to 
prayer, met together only at certain times 
tor worship or for meals, and went about 
singly, or two by two, to preach, not the 
greatness and authority of the church, 
but repentance, faith in Christ and love 
to God and man. The first theories of 
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atonement were advanced by monks and 
were attempts to comprehend God’s for- 
giveness of individuals. A great light is 
thrown on doctrines of the satisfaction of 
justice, law and penalty when it is seen 
that the crude theory of repeated sacrifice 
in the mass was replaced by the belief 
that the sacrifice of Christ, who suffered 
once for sins, keeps open the way between 
God and his child. The growth and power 
of the monasteries, the great orders which 
arose and constituted another solidarity, 
the wealth acquired, the abuses practiced 
belong to the period when the original 
individualism swung to the other extreme, 
till at last the subjection of theindividual 
was more tyrannical than in the church 
itself. For a long time the kingdom of 
God was remote from thought, and later 
the freedom of the Christian man was 
lost under the domination of the solidarity. 

Out of the monastery the Reformation 
came, The soul struggles of Luther were 
in his monastic cell. Justification by 
faith is the soul coming ‘into peace with 
God. This ran its course tillit produced 
the Puritan theology of the salvation of 
the individual from the wrath to come, 
that otherworldliness which almost lost 
sight of associated life on earth. From 
the great awakening of last century to 
the evangelicalism, revivals and ‘ mis- 
sions” of our day, although people gather 
in great numbers, the object is the con- 
version of individuals. Appeal is directed 
to the will that by a decisive choice the 
person may be a forgiven and accepted 
childof God. If theideaof Christian serv- 
ice is entertained, it is the idea of this par- 
ticular service of bringing sinners to 


Christ. The Christian is to withdraw him- 
self from social and secular interests as far 


as possible. Instead of purifying society 
from within, he is to avoid and condemn 
its amusements, and to be chary of in- 
tellectualism and scholarship, which may 
undermine faith. This extreme subjec- 
tivism, as might have been expected, 
became vague and unreal, and produced 
a recoil which expresses itself in criticism 
of various features of religious senti- 
mentalism, but is really a reaction from 
the narrowness and selfishness of indi- 
vidualism clothed in the garb of religion. 
The recoil naturally is towards that which 
is the opposite, or rather the complement 
of religious egoism. The social organism 
again emerges to correct, to supplant 
and even to repress individualism. 

The last quarter, and especially the last 
decade, of this century marks the recovery 
of the kingdom of God to a foremost place 
in thought and effort. Preachers fre- 
quently and distinctly emphasize the 
kingdom of God on earth. It is denied 
that salvation is only for the future, that 
the gospel is no more than the rescue of 
individuals from awreck. The lifeboat 
and the rope are abandoned figures. So- 
ciety is not a wreck from which one is to 
pull towards the shore where Christ 
stands surrounded by the rescued, but 
society is to be renewed as the kingdom 
of God on earth. Things work together. 
Socialism, in its various forms, has gained 
considerable prevalence, especially in re- 
spect to economic conditions. Perhaps 
the impulse has come, to some extent, 
from the recovery of the thought of the 
kingdom of God, and, however that may 
be, socialistic tendencies have, doubtless, 
imparted an impulse to the revival of the 
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kingdom of God regarded as the ideal 
society. The preaching of the kingdom 
has, in fact, run off too much into eco- 
nomics. Sympathy with the poor and 
with toilers has identified better material 
conditions with the kingdom of heaven. 
That finds its own corrective, so far as 
preaching is concerned, for people have 
already tired of hearing of sociology and 
social schemes instead of religion. It is 
seen that material well-being is but one 
phase of the kingdom of God. But, apart 
from that, a marked change is passing 
over the conception of religion. Every- 
body understands now that the Christian 
life is a life of service in society, of serv- 
ice according to the measure of ability, 
that all should live, even as the son of 
man lived, not to be ministered unto but 
to minister. 

While there may be yet longer a 
swinging from one extreme to the other, 
repeated oscillations of the pendulum 
back and forth, this generation socialistic, 
the next individualistic, to such degree 
that they can be so characterized, and so 
on indefinitely, I am inclined to think 
that the two elements are now held and 
are likely to remain in a more equable 
proportion than at any time in the past. 
The idea of personal Christian character 
as the first and greatest thing is not likely 
to be lost sight of. The law of service 
according to power as the expression of 
the ideal. reproducing itself in others is 
not likely to be lost sight of. The king- 
dom of God is both social and personal. 
It may be compared to an ellipse in which 
both foci determine the direction of the 
curve, so that there is no shifting of cen- 
ters by which the curve sweeps now 
around the individual and now around 
society. 

The mutual dependence of society and 
individualism might be remarked in read- 
justment of ethical theories. Ethics has 
swung from Hedonism (egoistic pleasure) 
to altruism. So much account was made, 
for a time, of the sympathetic impulses, 
that the ethical was almost exclusively 
identified with altruistic feelings. But 
now, self realization, starting with the 
instinct of self-preservation, is recognized 
as essential in itself, and also as the 
power for any altruistic service. 

In government the right of the individ- 
ual was never so jealously guarded as 
now, yet never have individuals co-oper- 
ated so extensively for the common good. 

Space cannot be taken to characterize 
nor to criticise the Ritschlian school of 
theology in Germany, save to remark 
that it completely identifies Christianity 
with the kingdom of God, a one-sided 
view, yet significant as showing the im- 
portance attached to a great doctrine of 
primitive Christianity. 

The kingdom of God is not a dream, an 
ideal of the far-away future, but is a 
working principle. The regeneration of 
society on earth is the most practical ob- 
ject which can engage the attention of 
one who loves hisfellowmen. It promises 
the best and most lasting results, since it 
aims, not solely at the temporary better- 
ment of outward conditions, but at the 
true well-being of every person in every 
relation of life here and now, and there- 
fore hereafter. 





God is ever looking for coworkers.—The 
Australian Independent. 
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Quiet Talks With Earnest 
People in My Study * 
BY REV. CHARLES E. JEFFERSON, D. D. 
XIX. INSPIRING THE MINISTER 


What means the clamor of the churches 
for young men? It means that youth hag 
vim and passion, and that the gospel has 
fresh stimulus and tonic on the lips of 
men whose hearts have not been saddened 
by disappointment or worn out by bur- 
dens too heavy to be borne. He is a rare 
man who in our day can do the work of a 
pastor for thirty years and maintain his 
energy undiminished and his enthusiasm 
unimpaired. With multiplied experiences 
to draw the fire out of him, no wonder 
many a minister becomes in later life 
cold as an extinct volcano. 

If you wish to keep your minister young 
be regular in your church attendance. 
Possibly a minister ought to rise superior 
to his environment and speak with as 
much unction to quartered oak as to liv- 
ing hearts, but a minister after all is only 
human, and in the course of time empty 
pews wear on him. Laymen, as a rule, 
do not realize the importance of church 
attendance. If they did they would not 
so often allow a cloud, or a shower, or a 
wind, or a snow, or a caller, or a news- 
paper, or a headache, or a fit of laziness 
to keep them at home. A minister de- 
serted by his representative men dies. 
He dies by inches. No man can preach 
with sustained fire and hope whose lead- 
ing people show by their desultory attend- 
ance that public worship is to them one of 
theincidentals or electives of life. Nothing 
will so surely take the spring and snap 
out of a man as speaking on great themes 
to empty pews. It makes a man prema- 
turely old. Brethren, be in your place at 
the hour for public worship. The church 
is expected by the world to render worship 
on the Lora’s Day to God. The rendering 
of this worship is one of the sacrifices to 
be offered perpetually by the followers of 
Jesus. The world’s redemption is delayed 
by Christians who mar the sacrifice by 
selfish neglect to take part in it. Be in 
your place every time. Your presence 
gives life to the preacher. Your face 
helps him more than you can ever know. 
Your faithfulness strengthens the grip of 
Christ upon your community and hastens 
the coming of the golden age. 

And take heed how you hear. Listen- 
ing isahighart. Among many Christians 
itis a lost art. Make it your business to 
pay attention. Whip your mind when- 
ever it runs off. Go after it a hundred 
times if necessary. Cudgel it back to its 
work. The church is not a place for 
lounging or dreaming. Public worship is 
work, and no one can worship truly unless 
he girds up the loins of his mind and 
makes energetic use of all the intellect 
and will power which the Almighty has 
given him. The failure of intelligent 
people to take in spoken discourse is some- 
thing disheartening. Heisan exceptional 
Christian who is able to follow a sermon 
clusely from the first sentence to the last. 
Hence the ignorance of many church 
members. Hence the misunderstandings 
and misinterpretations. Many persons 
mishear. Mishearing is chronic with 
them. They invariably drop out the criti- 
eal qualifying phrase of a sentence and 
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thecardinal paragraph ofasermon. They 
do this because their mind takes cat naps. 
Like a worn-out sewing machine it drops 
stitches. What minister has not blushed 
at hearing some of his best listeners en- 
deavor to give a résumé of his sermon. 
Every preacher has reason to be devoutly 
thankful to God that he is not responsi- 
ble for everything which people think he 
has said. It was his insight into human 
nature which led Christ to end his dis- 
courses with, ‘“‘He that hath ears to hear 
let him hear.” 

Let it not be forgotten that laymen are 
an important factor in the preaching of a 
sermon. The sermon is determined by 
the preacher, the theme and the congre- 
gation. A public speaker, some one has 
said, gives back in flood what he receives 
from his audience in vapor. But sup- 
pose there is no vapor arising from the 
people, and that the audience is a Sahara 
desert, arid and dead. How can a man 
speak with glowing tongue unless his 
hearers help him? Preachers in larger 
numbers will preach with genuine Pen- 
tecostal power when their people supply 
the atmosphere in which great speech 
becomes possible. 

Work, then, for the sermon through 
the week. You havea part in it as well 
as your pastor. Subscribe for at least 
one religious paper that you may keep in 
touch with the great movements in 
which God is expressing himself in your 
time. Buy the best books. Read church 
history. Study the history of doctrine. 
Own the great volumes which throw light 
onthe Scriptures. A few men and women 
in a congregation, informed and truth- 
hungry, capable of appreciating the best 
thought which the preacher can give, are 
a safeguard against ministerial laziness 
and a ceaseless spur to more strenuous 
labor. Such persons call out his reserves 
and resources. Are you an inspiration to 
your pastor? 

Keep your Sundays free for earnest 
reading. Burn up the Sunday newspaper. 
It is an indefensible, intolerable curse. 
It exists simply and solely to swell the 
income of wealthy and greedy newspaper 
proprietors. A Christian ought to be 
ashamed to have it in his house. Is not 
a man sufficiently secularized by six days’ 
contact with the world without dipping 
his mind on Sunday morning once more 
into the muddy stream in which he has 
dipped himself on the preceding six days ? 
What can be expected of a Christian in 
public worship who comes to church with 
a newspaper stuffed into hismind? Heis 
cold as a clod to the touch of the preacher 
and lowers the spiritual temperature of 
the entirecongregation. William E. Glad- 
stone was an ideal worshiper in God’s 
house. He concentrated all his great 
powers upon the sermon. He was inter- 
ested because he was informed. He was 
informed because throughout life he had 
made diligent use of his Sundays. He 
declared in old age that he would not 
have lived so long had he not always 
kept his Sundays quite apart from his 
political life. It was pure refreshment to 
him to turn to holier things on that day. 
It enabled him to learn more of religious 
subjects than perhaps any other layman 
of our century. It gave him that firm 
and splendid ground which ennobled and 
hallowed all his actions. ‘Go thou and 
do likewise,” 
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Why Give to Colleges 


BY PRES. JOHN E. BRADLEY, ILLINOIS 
COLLEGE 

1. Because your gift thus becomes a 
perpetual resource and help. Other gifts 
are consumed and forgotten, but he who 
endows a college nourishes a perennial 
fountain. Year by year new classes of 
students come forward to enjoy its bene- 
fits, while other classes go forth to uplift 
and quicken their various communities. 
He who wishes to do the greatest amount 
of good and for the longest possible time 
should render permanent the forces which 
make for righteousness. 

A commission on benevolent endow- 
ments, appointed many years ago by the 
English Parliament, recently reported 
after investigating for nineteen years and 
examining into the condition of nearly 
20,000 foundations that “of all the great 
popular charities, higher education has 
proved safest, wisest and best and most 
useful of all, because, inimproving higher 
education, all other good causes are most 
effectively aided.” Wisely then, with 
forethought and with patriotism, have 
the noblest men and women of America 
given of their substance to lay the founda- 
tions of Christian education. More than 
$18,000,000 are said to have been given 
for this purpose last year. 

2. Because your gift thus produces 
strength rather than weakness. He who 
endows a poorhouse promotes pauperism, 
tempts men to become dependent. He 
who endows a college not only makes 
young men self-supporting, but also 
equips them to be helpers and leaders in 
society. England is burdened with thou- 
sands of old charitable endowments, born 
originally, it is true, of generous sympa- 
thies, but which have become impracti- 
cable to administer or degrading to the 
recipients. How often in our time and 
in our owncommunities is money lavished 
in selfish and even degrading ways, while 
youth struggles in poverty for an educa- 
tion and colleges are cramped and en- 
feebled for lack of funds. How often do 
misdirected gifts or unguarded inheri- 
tances enfeeble or destroy the very life 
which they were designed to benefit. 
Whoever adds a productive unit to the 
community is not only a philanthropist 
but a statesman, enriching society and 
making it easier for each individual to 
prosper. 

In no way can the welfare of a commu- 
nity be more surely promoted than by 
providing better training for its members 
and especially for its leaders. A man is 
worth to the community what he can 
earn. Some years ago a circular of in- 
quiry was sent by the United States com- 
missioner of education to employers and 
labor leaders all over the country, asking 
the relative value of intelligent and un- 
intelligent labor in all kinds of employ- 
ments. Their replies and estimates were 
tabulated, showing that a common school 
education adds 50 per cent. to a man’s 
wage-earning power, that a high school 
education adds 102 per cent. and a college 
education adds 200 per cent. 

If this is true of his ability to earn 
money, what shall be said of the enhance- 
ment of his moral and spiritual power? 
What of the refinement of his tastes, the 
enthronement of his reason and the sub- 
stitution of the higher for the lower aims 
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in life? He who has added a cultivated 
intellect to a pure heart and a high pur- 
pose is tenfold more valuable, not only to 
himself, but also to the community. Such 
is the result of Christian training. If, as 
has been said, it was the colleges of Amer- 
ica which inspired the war for independ- 
ence and carried it to a successful end, 
still more did they bring to a victorious 
issue the war with Soain, and while ex- 
alting its purpose, and, for the first time 
in the history of the world, waging war in 
the name of humanity, they filled the world 
with admiration and praise of our soldiers 
and sailors. 

8. Because your gift, if wisely bestowed, 
will thus promote Christian education. 
It will give emphasis tq that which is 
highest in human training. There should 
be no chasm between the head and the 
heart. College life should give due exer- 
cise and uplift to the moral and spiritual 
faculties. That this element is too often 
lacking in some departments of our edu- 
cation must be admitted. Let us be 
thankful for the Christian colleges in 
which it is still maintained, and for the 
Christian scholarship which they produce. 
The problem of Christianity is to leaven 
all culture and to carry its own ethical 
standards and religious energy into every 
molding influence. And for the fulfill- 
ment of this broad purpose it appeals to 
every Christian mind and lays under con- 
tribution the wealth of every Christian 
citizen. 

The colleges have been planted by the 
churches. Jobn Harvard reared for him- 
self, it is true, the proudest monument 
ever erected in this country when he gave 
the little endowment which became the 
foundation of America’s foremost univer- 
sity, but he had no such purpose and his 
gift has well been called “the purest trib- 
ute which religion ever paid to learning.” 
How fitting that this oldest college should 
bear upon her seal the words with which 
her early foundations were dedicated, ‘‘to 
Christ and the church,”’ for this has been 
the spirit in which the whole sisterhood 
of Christian colleges has been established. 

If any of them have lost sight of this 
original purpose and end to which they 
were consecrated, we have ample reason 
to rejoice in the constancy with which it 
has been held by all the rest and the 
mighty power which they have exerted in 
the church and in the state during all 
these years. If, as is often said, the in- 
fluences which produced Puritanism em- 
anated from Oxford and Cambridge, still 
more have those which produced freedom 
and Christian citizenship in America 
sprung from the Christian college. The 
church and the state will both be en- 
nobled and strengthened by upbuilding 
the college which serves them. The col- 
lege which trains youth for such high 
service gives to society far more than it 
receives. 





The perils which our soldiers had most to 
dread were not bullets, but disease, which 
swept over our camps, destroying hundreds 
where bullets have killed one. Those who say 
that these men sickened and died because they 
wished to, those who blame the soldiers and 
officers of our army for the disease and death 
that devastated the camps, those who assert 
that our soldiers suffered thr.ugh their own 
fault, insult 250,009 of the bravest men that 
ever carried arms beneath the sun. It is an 
affront to reason.— General Miles. 
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The American Missionary Association 


New Hampshire entertained, last week, this 
important body of parti-colored missions, 
Congregational in everything but its name. 
Providential preparations had been made for 
its coming, far back in the State history. The 
city to which the meeting was invited was ap- 
propriately named long ago for this occasion. 
It was a place of Concord. The very spot 
where the meeting was held had been pre- 
pared by quickening associations with cham- 
pions of freedom. The South Church stands 
on ground where once was a home in which 
Whittier took refuge from a pursuing mob. 
Lafayette was entertained in that home as a 
guest. There Ralph Waldo Emerson was mar- 
ried. Present appearances harmonized with 
the past. The church was beautifully dec- 
orated with patriotic colors. The bell which 
used to ring on Morro Castle in Santiago was 
rang at each opening session. It was loaned 
for the occasion by Senator Chandler, to whom 
it had been presented by United States sail- 
ors. The Fisk Jubilee Singers blended their 
voices with the many elements which com- 
bined to arouse enthusiasm. 

Rev. H. P. Dewey, pastor of the South 
Church, in a felicitous address of welcome 
brought into the thoughts of the audience the 
historic associations with the cause of free- 
dom, not only of Concord but of New Hamp- 
shire, which claims many noble names forever 
linked with the aims and mission of the 
A. M. A. 

Dr. F. A. Noble, a vice-president of the so- 
ciety, presided at all the sessions and made 
fitting and graceful response to Dr. Dewey’s 
address. 

THE SERMON 

The church was packed on Tuesday even- 
ing. The preacher, Rev. G. A. Gordon, took 
for his text Gal. 4: 26, and his theme was The 
Jerusalem That Is Above. Two cities were 
present in the apostle’s mind, the one in bond- 
age and passing, the other free and perma- 
nent. The parallel was drawn for our coun- 
try. Before us are two nations in America, 
one from beneath, the other from above. 
Paul saw the ideal city and felt the force of 
its ancient history. Still he noted how poor 
were its real accomplishments. The student 
of American history will make the same dis- 
covery. Impressed and taught by the past, 
he is nevertheless profoundly dissatisfied with 
what it has been and is today. The appeal of 
the society is not to the church as a sect but 
to the church as a representative of all wise 
statesmanship and all noble patriotism. The 
society beholds before it two Americas; it 
sees the actual America and its sins and mis- 
eries and needs and the ideal America in all 
its purity and majesty and power. It believes 
that the actual America is an illusion, the 
falsehood, the invention of our weakness and 
our sin, and that the ideal America is the 
abiding reality, the everlasting truth, God’s 
creation wrought in light and instinct with 
divine, undying life. And that the one Amer- 
ica may pass and that the other America may 
more and more take its vacant place; that the 
nation of ignorance and incapacity, selfishness 
and crime, wickedness and godlessness may 
go and the nation founded in faith and in hope 
and in love may come is the one great end of 
this society’s existence, the object of its 
prayers and toils and sufferings and the ulti- 
mate ground upon which it makes its appeal 
for support to all good men and all true citi- 
zens. In the dignity and appropriateness of 
its subject and the vigor of its treatment the 
sermon was fully worthy of the occasion. At 
its close the Lord’s Supper was administered. 

THE WORK 


The report of the executive committee, pre- 
sented by Rev. J. W. Cooper of New Britain, 
Ct., showed that the society maintains in the 
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Southern States 71 schools, with 395 instructors 
and 11,662 pupils. Nearly 1,000 members have 
been added during the year to the 202 churches, 
whose membership is 11,061, with 15,059 in the 
Bible schools. In the Indian missions there 
are 18 churches with a membership of 1,016 
and 1,397 in Sunday schools. These churches 
gave more than $2,000 last year to benevolence 
and church support. Of the 80 missionaries 
and teachers, 32 are Indians. In the Chinese 
mission on the Pacific coast there are 1,374 
pupils in the schools, and 70 professed Chris- 
tianity last year. The 12 schools among the 
Mountain Whites enroll 1,605 students with 51 
teachers. 
THE DEBT PAID 

At the close of the year, Sept. 30, the total 
receipts were $327,487, and of this sum $150,660 
were given in donations. Theremainder came 
from legacies, tuition and income of invested 
funds. The debt has been paid. It amounted 
a year ago to $54,945. The total receipts were 
about $2,000 less than the previous year, but 
by severe reduction in amounts appropriated 
for the missionary work the sum necessary for 
the debt was saved. A balance remained in 
the treasury of $705. The receipts from dona- 
tions were about $30,000 less, and from lega- 
cies about $33,000 more than the average of 
the last four years. In answer to questions 
propounded by a pastor a committee reported, 
after examination of the accounts, that the 
proportion of expenditures for administration 
was sixteen per cent. ‘The report of a com- 
mittee on finance, of five business men, given 
through Rodney Dennis, Esq., of Hartford, 
Ct., declared that ‘‘after making the most 
thorough examination of the affairs of the as- 
sociation, your committee is pleased to note 
the spirit which governs the administration of 
this association, which is one of courage, 
fidelity and economy, which has so far justified 
its administration.’ 

FROM THE FIELD 

With these figures as a basis, speakers from 
the various missions held the attention of the 
audience in successive sessions, illuminating 
dry statistics by descriptions of methods of 
work and by personal incidents showing 
awakened ambitions, mental and spiritual 
growth and service rendered by boys and girls 
trained in the schools and growing into man- 
hood and womanhood. The life of the meet- 
ing was in these unreportable descriptions 
emphasized by affectionate relations between 
teachers and scholars. 

Rev. W. C. Pond of San Francisco, the vet- 
eran missionary to the Chinese, in several 
addresses told of the purchase and equipment 
of the new Mission House in that city and of 
the loyalty and devotion of Chinese converts. 
On the walls of the Mission House are the 
mottoes, ‘‘ China for Christ ’’ and ‘‘ The World 
for Christ.”” These mottoes were his texts. 
He characterized the Japanese as the French 
of the Orient and the Chinese as the Anglo- 
Saxons. The Pacific coast is our vantage 
ground for the conquest of China for Christ. 

Rev. C. L. Hall told simply and impressively 
the story of his twenty-two years of labor 
among the Indians in North Dakota. He 
found them decimated by war, smallpox, 
and vice aggravated by contact with vicious 
whites. Three languages were spoken in the 
little village of 1,000 people, and the half- 
breed who interpreted for him could make 
himself misunderstood in seven languages, 
The desert now has rose blossoms, in Chris- 
tian families, new social life gathered about 
church and schools, efforts at self-support and 
to help others. The gospel of Christ has tri- 
umphed over the worst and hardest conditions. 

Rev. H. E. Partridge, missionary among the 
Mountain Whites, told how minds have been 
expanded, schools and churches planted, neat 


cottages built and furnished, and incomes in. 
creased under better conditions of labor, 
Above all, souls have been saved. Twenty 
more ministers and twice as many faithfal 
teachers are needed and would be welcomed 
by people willing to learn and wishing to live 
more useful lives. 

Mr. John M. Work, a graduate of Fisk 
University, gave a simple, straightforward, 
effective story of the work done and obstacles 
encountered in building up schools and help. 
ing people to achieve Christian character in 
ignorant and morally black communities of 
Negroes of the South. He illustrated his 
theme by lifelike pictures of his own first 
experiences as a teacher, trying to wipe out 
the crime and vice bred and nourished within 
the souls of the ignorant people of his race, 
The way this work is extended through such 
institutions as Fisk, Straight and Atlanta 
Universities and smaller schools he thus set 
forth as the basis of the appeal to Christian 
hearts: 

“One student goes out, finds a promising 
boy or girl, induces him to come to school; he 
gets a Christian education, returns and finds 
more promising boys and girls, and so on 
until a community is changed from ignorance 
and immorality to intelligence and purity. So 
are the dark parts of the South being Chris- 
tianized, and a greater part of it is being done 
by the students who are still toiling on through 
school. 

“* And to you who have given of your means 
to carry on this work, I bring the deepest 
gratitude of my people, and say that you can 
never dream of the good you have wrought. 
Many a father and mother are comfortable 
now who could not have been were it not for 
your kindness; many 4 soul has been saved 
from ruin by your generosity; many young 
men and women stand as noble monuments to 
your brotherly love; many happy children are 
unconsciously lisping blessings upon your 
benevolent heurts; and the seeds you have 
sown are bearing fruit, ‘some thirty, some 
sixty, and some an hundred fold.’ And it is 
for the continuance of this generosity and 
philanthropy that I, in behalf of eight million 
grateful souls, ask you.”’ 

Rev. G. W. Moore, field secretary, has just 
returned from visits to places in the Carolinas 
and Georgia where the association is working. 
Mr. Moore has more white than colored blood 
in him, and he mingles fervor with judgment 
and uses a vivid imagination in ways which 
give romantic interest to commonplace people 
and incidents. He described the rude condi- 
tions of back country communities in which 
schools and churches have been planted, the 
colored preachers who are “blind leaders of 
the blind,’”’ the effect of faithful, patient, in- 
telligent preaching of the gospel of righteous- 
ness by men and women living with the people 
and sharing their surroundings. The ad- 
dresses by field workérs were unusually in- 
teresting, and generally avoided repetition of 
ideas or incidents. 


THEMES AND SPEAKERS 


As is usual at these anniversaries, reports 
on the different missions were presented by 
chairmen of the committees, who followed 
them with addresses which brought the work 
before the hearers in orderly fashion and 
made clear the plans and methods by which 
each is carried on and its needs. Rev. W. B. 
Thorp of Binghamton, N. Y., showed that our 
labor in behalf of the Chinese in our country 
is a work of atonement for ill treatment of 
them by American citizens, and is a challenge 
to our faith in the doctrine of the divine pos- 
sibilities of every human soul. Rev. J. G. 
Merrill of the Christian Mirror advocated 
radical changes in the treatment of the In- 
dians by our general Government—refusing 
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to recognize the tribal system, abolishing 
Government reservations and discontinuing 
appropriations for their support, to the end 
that Indians as soon &s possible may become 
true citizens of the United States. These 
somewhat sweeping recommendations were 
discussed and referred to a committee, which 
later reported to the meeting. The report, 
after amendment, was adopted with the fol- 
lowing addition : 

Recognizing that our Government bears a 
friendly attitude toward these reforms, we 
would recommend also that a committee be 
appointed to visit the President of the United 
States, Secretary of the Interior and others 
who may have power in the Administration, 
to urge immediate action that the policy now 
theoretically held by the Government shall be 
put into execution. 


Rev. W. E. Barton of Boston, by much expe- 
rience and study of the Mountain Whites, was 
well prepared to make the admirable histori- 
cal address describing their part in the making 
of the nation, and it was received with enthu- 
siasm. Rev. C. H. Richards of Philadelphia 
reported on the Southern Church Work, and 
urged with cogent argument that this arm of 
the assoc'ation in the South should be re- 
enforced so as to correspond more fittingly to 
the educational work. The black belt, with 
4,000,000 Negroes, a region full of superstition, 
hoodooism, ignorance, bigoted sectarianism 
and an emotional piety to which the Ten Com- 
mandments are an offense, must be transformed 
by the gospel reaching it through a trained and 
educated ministry and a pure church. 

Education, in various phases, was the theme 
of several addresses on Wednesday. Rev. 
William Hayes Ward advocated earnestly col- 
legiate training, urging that the chief work of 
the society is to educate leaders. Rev. W. L. 
Tenney of North Adams, Mass., spoke on the 
Educational Work as Evolutionary, as con- 
trasted with revolutionary methods. Prof. 
G. B. Stevens of Yale set forth the character 
and effects of the Southern Educational Work. 
Prof. W. H. H. Hart of the law department 
of Howard University gave forceful reasons 
Why Higher Education Is Needed for his race. 
Rey. P. S. Moxom, Springfield, Mass., showed 
how the association creates ideals of culture, 
of religious life and of efficiency in service. 
These well-known speakers discussed with 
sustained ability one of the most important 
themes which came before the meeting. 

After several missionary speeches on 
Wednesday evening, the closing address was 
made by Rev. C. M. Lamson, president of the 
American Board. He demonstrated eloquently 
how this association helps to unite diversities 
of tradition, locality, advantage and race, and 
to intensify the oneness of our national life. 

Addresses were announced on the program 
from Rey. A. H. Bradford of Montclair, N. J., 
and Rev. D. F. Bradley of Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Both were detained from the meeting, 
but their papers will be printed in the reports 
of the proceedings. 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR SERVICE 


The North Church held a large audience of 
young people on Wednesday evening. Rev. 
G. H. Reed, the pastor, Rev. Nehemiah Boyn- 
ton, who presided, and Rev. F. E. Clark, pres- 
ident of the Endeavor Society, made addresses. 
Rev. G. W. Moore reviewed features of the 
work in the Southland; Rev. C. L. Hall told 
of his labors with the Indians, and Rev. H. E. 
Partridge spoke for the Mountain Whites. 


THE WOMEN’S MEETING 


All the seats were occupied on Thursday 
afternoon, the men crowding to the front in 
heir eagerness to hear the women. Miss 
Emerson of the Woman’s Bureau presented 
her annual report, and Mrs. Kellogg repre- 
sented the W. H. M. A. Mrs. A. W. Richard- 
son and Misses Maude Summers and M. L. 
Phillips, teachers in Southern schools, spoke 
interestingly of their work. Mrs. Kate Upson 
Clark of Brooklyn read a bright, breezy paper 
on Character Building, with preface and inter- 
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spersed suggestions which made every one in 
the audience an alert listener. The men with- 
drew reluctantly, at the close of Mrs. Clark’s 
address, to the business meeting in the chapel. 


BUSINESS 


The committee appointed last year to con- 
sider the question of rotation in office of the 
executive committee reported on Wednesday 
afternoon, through its chairman, Rev. A. E. 
Dunning. It recommended that three mem- 
bers be elected each year to serve for five years, 
instead of five members to serve for three 
years, as at present; and that no member who 
has served one full term of five years should 
be eligible for re-election till after one year 
has passed. The recommendations were op- 
posed by two members of the executive com- 
mittee, Rev. W, H. Ward and Mr. F.S. Brooks. 
The subject was postponed till the next morn- 
ing. When it was brought up at the morning 
session the recommendations were warmly 
advocated by ancther member of the executive 
committee, Rev. Nehemiah Boynton. They 
were adopted by a considerable majority, and 
an amendment was introduced providing for 
such changes in the constitution as will make 
the recommendations effective. The amend- 
ment was adopted, but must be voted on again 
next year. 

It was voted that the committee to nominate 
officers should bring in a report including at 
least two names for each vacancy in the execu- 
tive committee; and that the president should 
appoint at this meeting a committee to present 
alist of nominations for officers next year. 
Both these questions were debated at some 
length. 

The committee on nominations for 1899 is as 
follows: Rev. Messrs. C. M. Southgate, Arthur 
Little, W. B. Thorp, J. H. Twichell and T. B. 
McLeod. 

The ballot for officers resulted in the election 
of the following persons: President, Rev. F. A. 
Noble, Illinois; vice-presidents, Rev. Messrs. 
Alexander McKenzie, Massachusetts, Henry 
Hopkins, Missouri, H. A. Stimson, New York, 
Washington Gladden, Ohio, and C. L. Mead, 
Esq., New York; corresponding secretaries, 
Rev. Messrs. A. F. Beard, F. P. Woodbury, 
C. J. Ryder, all of New York; recording sec- 
cretary, Rev. M. E. Strieby, New York; treas- 
urer, Mr. H. W. Hubbard, New York; audi- 
tors, Messrs. C. N. Schenck, New York, E. H. 
Baker, Connecticut; executive committee for 
three years, Rev. H. S. Bliss, New Jersey, 
F. M. Brooks, Esq., New York, Rev. Elijah 
Horr, Massachusetts, Clarence Kenyon, Esq., 
New York, W. D. Thompson, Esq., New 
Hampshire. 

If the association next year confirms the 
unanimous opinion expressed at this meeting, 
the executive committee will consist of seven 
ministers and eight laymen. 

A resolution of thanks to the retiring presi- 
dent, Dr. Merrill E. Gates, was unanimously 
adopted. Dr. Noble accepted his election with 
‘a few words of appreciation for the honor con- 
ferred on him, and was heartily applauded. 


THE CLOSING SESSION 


The interest of the meeting culminated on 
Thursday evening, with a crowded house, in- 
spiring music by the excellent quartet and 
chorus choir of the church and the Jubilee 
Singers, and addresses which summed up the 
impressions of the three days’ sessions. Rev. 
A. E. Dunning spoke on The Nation’s By- 
products, pointing out the peculiar gifts to the 
republic already made and still possible by 
the dependent races, and the purpose of this 
association to conserve these gifts, making them 
of highest value. Pres. W. J. Tucker of Dart- 
mouth College spoke eloquently on that move- 
ment—one of the three which have character- 
ized this century—which sprang out of the 
determination to apply Christian civilization 
impartially. This association originated in 
the idea that whatever Christian civilization 
stood for to any man it should stand for to 
every man and to every race. 

The last address was by the newly elected 
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president of the association, Dr. Noble, who 
pleaded earnestly that the new amity brought 
about between the whites of the North and 
South through the war with Spain should not 
lessen the loyalty to the Negro of his friends 
in the North, nor weaken their determination 
that he shall have all the rights to which he is 
entitled. 

Notwithstanding the lateness of the hour, 
the audience gladly remained to listen to a few 
words from Dr. Strieby, now made honorary 
secretary after having been identified with the 
society as its leader since before the declara- 
tion of emancipation. Elsewhere in this issue 
of The Congregationalist his services are 
spoken of and his influence in shaping and 
guiding the A. M. A. 

Hearty resolutions, presented by Prof. A. T. 
Perry of Hartford Seminary, were passed 
unanimously, expressing grateful apprecia- 
tion of the hospitality of the churches and of 
the city, to which fitting responses were made 
by Pastors Dewey and Reed. Then, after a 
final song by the Jubilee Singers, a prayer and 
benediction by the venerable senior secretary, 
Dr. Strieby, the fifty-second annual meeting of 
the association came to an end. A. E. D. 





In ard Around Chicago 


The New Creed of Plymouth Church 

As indicated in a previous letter, Plymouth 
Church has no intention of cutting herself off 
from the sympathy of her sister churches or 
of adopting a creed with which they are not 
in agreement. At a meeting last Wednesday 
evening, after full discussion and a statement 
from Dr. Gunsaulus that he did not wish to 
depart from the historic grounds of the church, 
the following creed was adopted, with a single 
dissenting vote: 


We accept the various historic confessions 
of faith in Christendom, notably the Apos- 
tles’ Creed, the Nicene Creed, the Burial 
Hill Declaration and the creed prepared. by 
the commission of 1883 as a basis, ever grow- 
ing and yet to be enlarged, upon which the 
Congregational churches stand, and, recog- 
nizing these symbols of doctrine as thus val- 
uable and important, we seek and enjoy fel- 
lowship with Congregational churches and 
the Church of Christ universal. However, we 
ask of those who seek fellowship with Plym- 
outh Church simply the cordial participation 
with us in the following form of admission. 

After the Lord’s Prayer is offered, the min- 
ister shall say: 

** Dearly beloved, called by God to be his 
children through Jesus Christ, we give hearty 
thanks to God, who by his Spirit has opened 
your eyes to see and your hearts to receive 
Jesus as Lord, and who has inclined you to 
present yourselves at this time to make con- 
fession of him. Do you join with the mem- 
bers of this church in the following statement 
of faith: We believe in the life of service and 
love as lived by Jesus; we accept his words 
as our guide and will strive to live in his 
spirit?’’ 

Response: I do. 

Having truly repented of your sins and 
heartily forsaken them, you devote yourselves 
to the love, obedience and service of Jesus 
Christ; you take his Word as the law of your 
life and the Holy Spirit as your comforter and 
guide, and, trusting in his grace to confirm 
and strengthen you, you promise to follow 
him in all things, to walk with his disciples 
in love and to live for his kingdom. You 
(each of you) do covenant with this church to 
join in its ordinances and public worship, to 
subscribe to its rules and discipline, to strive 
for its purity and peace and to honor your 
high and holy vocation by a life of piety 
toward God and benevolence toward your 
fellowmen. Is this your pledge? 

Answer: It is. 


This creed places Plymouth in full fellow- 
ship with Congregational churches, and at the 
same time renders it possible for it to receive 
any one to membership who gives credible 
evidence of regeneration, and expresses his 
desire to live a Christian life. There is no 
disavowal of evangelical doctrines, and no 
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‘intimation of a liberalism which denies the 
deity of the Lord Jesus or the converting 
work of the Holy Spirit. The older members 
of the church say that Dr. Gunsaulus never 
preached with more evangelic fervor than 
now, that in this respect he is not surpassed 
by Mr. Moody. Last Sunday morning there 
was not standing room for those who wished 
to hear him. 


Ministers’ Meeting 

Dr. W. M. Lawrence spoke of his experi- 
ence as pastor of the Second Baptist Church 
of Chicago during the last eighteen years. He 
said that when he began his work the church 
had a membership of 1,130; at the present time 
there are 1,630 names on the roll. In order to 
make this gain over 3,000 persons have been 
received. Thus there has been a constant 
change. In some respects this is an advantage 
for a minister, as too long pastorates are not 
desirable. He trusts his church, does not try 
to run it, turns over cases of discipline to the 
deacons, who seek the restoration of the in- 
dividual rather than his exclusion from the 
church. He adheres to no method after it has 
had its day, studies variety, is careful neither 
through set forms of worship nor sermons to 
tire his audience, prints his hymns and no- 
tices, selects men as ushers who are tactful 
and able to obtein for him the names and ad- 
dresses of all strangers who attend service, 
has a large chorus choir as well as a quartet, 
insists that the music be reverent aud an aid 
to worship, preaches his convictions, and 
seeks only such persons for membership in 
his church as bélieve in its distinctive prin- 
ciples and are willing to advocate them, keeps 
his church building open nearly every night, 
gives much study to the management of the 
Sunday school, yet has others do the work in 
it, is troubled most of all over his prayer meet- 
ing. The address was simple, straightforward 
and manly. 


The Congregational Club 

The gathering Monday evening at the 
Palmer House, Oct. 24, was the first of the 
season. It was patriotic night and ladies’ 
night so that the attendance was large. The 
music furnished by the Christy sisters’ quar- 
tet was excellent. There were two addresses, 
one by John A. Grier, formerly a chief engi- 
neer in the United States navy, on the naval 
guns of today and the men behind the guns, 
and one by Major W. G. Willard, surgeon of 
the First Illinois Infantry, giving, with stere- 
opticon views, an account of his experiences 
in camp and before Santiago. 


A Batch of Supreme Court Decisions 

‘Two of the decisions by the highest tribunal 
of the State, just published, are of special in- 
terest. One affirms the decision of Judge 
Tuley that the city has no authority to make 
a contract for any longer period than it has 
money in hand to meet its obligations. It can- 
not eontract for the removal of its garbage for 
five years because the counsel would be bound 
by a debt illegally incurred. This decision 
has serious consequences for thecity. Noone 
will care to put his money into a plant which 
may be of use to him only a year, and as the 
city has no money with which to erect a plant 
on its own account it hecomes a question what 
is to be done in order to secure clean and 
healthful streets. 

A decision which interests the whole country 
relates to Pullman. Some will remember that 
three years ago Governor Altgeld claimed that 
the city of Pullman had been built and was 
governed in violation of its charter, and that 
State’s Attorney Moloney entered suit of quo 
warranto against the company. The Court, 
by a majority of four to three, decides that the 
charter has been violated, that the building of 
a city, the laying out and control of streets, the 
erection of churches and schoolhouses, a thea- 
ter and a library, in short, the exercise of 
municipal powers, transcend the authority 
granted in the charter. Nor does the charter 
permit the purchase of the stock of other com- 
panies, such as that of the Union Foundry Co., 
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the Pullman Iron and Steel Co., the Pullman 
Car Wheel Co., the Southern Pullman Palace 
Car Co., the establishment of a bank, the erec- 
tion and management of a hotel. Under the 
decision the legitimacy of implied powers in a 
charter is denied. No manufacturing com- 
pany may erect houses for its employés and as 
a landlord rent them to these employés. It 
may not undertake to exercise any sanitary or 
moral control over those who occupy them. 
Such a thing as a model village under a purely 
business charter is illegal. Three of the 
judges dissent and say: 


The power given by the defendant in the 
sixth section of its charter is not simply to pur- 
chase, acquire and hold such real estate as may 
be necessary for the purposes of the incorpo- 
ration, but such as may be deemed necessary 
for the successful prosecution of their busi- 
ness. The charges now brought seem to be 
incited by the company’s proportions and 
great business success rather than by any 
sound legal objection. 


It is not yet known what the company will 
do. Itmay appealto the Supreme Court of the 
United States, or it may accept the decision 
as final, dispose of the holdings accounted 
illegal, form new companies to carry on re- 
lated business, purchase the houses owned by 
the present company, and thus confine itself 
simply to the work which the letter of the 
charter seems to permit. In any event Pull- 
man is now under the control of the city to 
which it has been annexed, although its streets 
thus far have been cared for by the company. 
It is a question whether the $1,200,000 left by 
Mr. Pullman for the establishment of a man- 
ual training school for the benefit of the city 
of Pullman can now be used for that purpose, 
inasmuch as there is little probability that the 
money would have been set aside for this pur- 
pose had the giver of it supposed that the 
identity of the town would be destroyed. 

Chicago, Oct. 29. FRANKLIN. 





In and Around New York 


The October Brooklyn Club Night 

The famous Pouch mansion, in which Brook- 
lyn functions are now held, has rarely looked 
more inviting than on the occasion of the Oc- 
tober meeting of the Brooklyn Congregational 
Club. Perhaps this was in part due to the 
ladies, who now have the privileges of full 
membership. Mrs. Humphrey S. Anderson, 
as chairwoman of the reception committe, had 
an active aid in Mrs. E. P. Ingersol!. There 
was a large attendance. Gen. B. F. Blair, 
the president, introduced Dr. Josiah Strong, 
who made the principal address, and was fol- 
lowed by William C. Redfield and E. D. Bene- 
dict. Dr. Strong spoke on our future national 
industrial policy, and expressed the belief that 
we must find increased markets beyond our 
present borders. A policy of isolation is no 
longer possible. He thought the fact that our 
manufactured imports are less this year by 


$339,000,000 than our manufactured exports ac- ° 


counts for the hostility of France and Ger- 
many toward us during the late war. 


The [linisters in Conference 

In spite of torrents of rain there was the 
usual attendance at the last meeting of the 
Manhattan Ministerial Association. It is no 
reflection on the excellent addresses to say 
that one of the best features of the meeting 
was the splendid entertainment provided by 
the ladies of Dr. Kent’s church. Rev. Howard 
Billman of Richmond Hill was elected moder- 
ator. Attention was called by a communica- 
tion from a Presbyterian pastor to the action 
of the Brooklyn Presbytery on the Mormon 
situation, but Dr. Behrends and Dr. McLeod 
prevented any action, and Dr. Josiah Strong 
spoke along lines similar to those followed by 
him at the Congregational Club a few nights 
before. Dr. Creegan gave a general descrip- 
tion of new territory which, ‘‘ for purposes of 
civilization and evangelization, fall now in the 
providence of God to the United States of 
America.” He pointed out that the aggregate 
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area of this territory is about the same as al 
New England, New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, with a population of about 
11,000,000. He mentioned the small exceptions 
and then showed how great a territory had 
not been visited by American missionaries, 
“The churches of America must enter this 
wide and inviting field, and that in comity 
with each other.’”’ The feature of the after- 
noon session was an address by Dr. Cornelius 
Woelfkin of the Green Avenue Baptist Church, 
which delighted everybody. It was a clear, 
detailed, but exceptionally interesting, histury 
of the Keswick movement to date, charmingly 
related on personal experience and observa- 
tion. A discussion followed which took the 
form of definitions of sin. Asked if there was 
any intention to start a Keswick movement in 
this country, Dr. Woeltkin said there was not 
so far as he knew, but he rather expected there 
might be such effort later on. 


A Minute of a Faithful Man 

Caleb T. Rowe was for forty-four years the 
general agent of the American Bible Society, 
but retired this week because of advanced 
age. Elected by a board of managers every 
member of which is now dead, he has certified 
the election of all present managers and many 
other acts of the board, purchased machinery 
and other supplies, employed operatives, 
manufactured millions of books and distrib- 
uted them to the number of above 42,000,000 
volumes. During all these years of responsi- 
bility he has been urbane, courteous, always 
present, ever faithful. He has now been 
made general agent emeritus, and as one of 
the managers put it, ‘‘ with special reference to 
the ‘merit’ in the last word.”” Hundreds of 
church folk from New England and the West 
have come in contact with him when on busi- 
ness at the Bible House without, probably, 
learning his name or discovering who it was 
that relieved them from details. A minute to 
such faithfulness is worth making and heed- 
ing. 
Association Work in the Navy 

On Tuesday evening Secretary Morse organ- 
ized the first Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion in the United States Navy. The organ- 
ization took place in the New York navy yard, 
but association work in the navy is such that 
it cannot be said to belong in any one place. 
The idea is novel. Men on board battleships 
pay the usual fee and receive a membership 
certificate which mentions the ship by name. 
This certificate is good in any association 
from Galveston to Eastport, some twenty in 
all, and in fact good anywhere. When mem- 
bers are transferred to other ships new certi- 
ficates are issued. Sixty men have joined 
who belong to one of the warships now here. 
Commodore Philip has been elected a member 
of the International Association Committee 
and made chairman of the navy sub-com- 
mittee. He was present on Tuesday evening. 
So was Commandant Miller of the navy yard. 
A constitution has been prepared and upon 
the front page is the printed permission and 
approval of Secretary Long. 
To Reach Eastern District Poor 

Dr. McElveen presided at a meeting held in 
his church parlors the other evening to hear 
the report of a committee representing a large 
number of ministers of all denominations in 
the eastern district of Brooklyn concerning a 
plan for reaching the poor and co-operating 
to some extent with the borough Bureau of 
Charities. The New England and Lee Ave- 
nue Churches were represented on the com- 
mittee, which urged the renting of a mission 
hall and the providing of one or more gospe! 
wagons. Three sites for wagons were men- 
tioned in order to reach men who loiter in as 
many sections. There was much enthusiasm 
and the movement commands a good deal of 
support. At least $2,000 will be needed for 
the experiment for one year. CAMP. 





Compulsion by law is slavery, compulsion 
by love is liberty.— Joseph Parker. 
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THE HOME 
The Simple Creed of Christ 


“ Have I not worked, O God? 
Have I not toiled and borne? « 
Sackcloth for secret sin 
Have [ not worn? 


‘* Have I not dwelt and knelt 
In bitterness alone, 

Eating my Dead-Sea fruit, 
And made no moan? 


‘* Have I not plead for strength 
My punishment to bear, 

Pressing my heart’s wild cry 
Thro’ midnight air? 


“ Night after night, O God, 
Have I not laid me prone, 

Brow bent upon the floor, 
Yet made no moan? 


‘The stony way thou gavest 
Have I not bravely trod? 

Have I breathed one reproach, 
O God, O God? 


‘‘ Hast thou e’er known my feet 
The cruelest thorn to shun? 
Have I not bled and said, 
‘ Thy will be done’? 


‘Yea, when the deepest hurt 
Festered in my heart’s core, 
‘ This I deserved,’ I said; 
‘ All this—and more.’ 


‘‘In my supremest pain, 
Repentance and despair, 

My deepest plea has been 
For strength to bear ; 


‘Strength to endure my sin 
And eat its fruits and live— 
This and the wilder cry 
Of ‘ Lord, forgive!’ 


‘‘What more can I do, God, 
To win from pain release? 
What more, O God, what more 

For peace, for peace? ”’ 


So prayed the woman. Pale 
Was she and thin and worn, 

And hollow-browed and eyed, 
And passion-torn. 


And—‘“ Child,” God answered her, 
‘When first thou asked of me— 
Truly repenting all— 
I forgave thee. 


‘“‘One more thing thou must have, 
And that is faith. Deplore 
Thy sins no longer. Go— 
And sin no more.” 
Ella Higginson, in When the Birds Go 
North Again. ° 





Mr. James F. Muirhead, in 

The an his new book, The Land of 
Contrasts, praises Ameri- 

can scenery, has kind words for American 
art and literature, and finds excuses for 
many national: defects and inconsisten- 
cies; he devotes achapter to his apprecia- 
tion of the American. woman, but he 
regards the American child with unmixed 
disapproval. Indeed this Englishman 
finds him almost unendurable. The im- 
portance of the American child fills him 
with astonishment and he calls the United 
States the “paradise of children,” adding 
that the title ought to be qualified by the 
prefix “fool’s.”’ ‘‘The small American,” 
Mr. Muirhead says, “seems to consider 
himself the father of the man-in a way 
hever contemplated by the poet. He in- 
terrupts the conversation of his elders, 
he has a voice in every matter, he eats 
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and drinks what seems good to him, he 
(or at any rate she) wears finger-rings of 
price, he has no shyness or even modesty. 
The theory of the equality of man is ram- 
pant in the nursery (though I use this 
word only in its conventional and figura- 
tive sense, for American children do not 
confine themselves to their nurseries). 
You will actually hear an American 
mother say of a child two or three years 
of age: ‘I can’t induce him to do this;’ 
‘She won’t go to bed when I tell her.’”’ 
The only thing which this British writer 
has to say in favorof the young American 
is an expression of wonder that he turns 
out usually to be a very decent sort of a 
man inspite of his bringingup. Whether 
or not we are willing to admit the justice 
of Mr. Muirhead’s criticisms, they may at 
least serve as a warning to parents. 


Another feature of our 
social life which seems 
strange to a European is the custom by 
which American women permit their 
young men friends to incur expense in 
their behalf. The American girl allows 
her admirers to spend money on her 
much more freely than the English girl. 
To Mr. Muirhead it seems surprising that 
when a young man and woman are asso- 
ciated in any enterprise he should assume 
the expense for both. Yet the average 
girl in this country takes it for granted 
that her companion—even if a mere ac- 
quaintance—should pay for car fares or 
buy the tickets for entertainments. In 
the case of an engaged couple there are 
even more drains upon the man’s purse, 
unless the woman is sensible enough to 
forbid costly attentions. From Mr. Muir- 
head’s point of view this social practice 
grates on the finest feelings. He declares 
also that it is ‘‘contrary to the spirit of 
democratic equality, since the woman 
who accepts such attention is tacitly al- 
lowing that she is not on the same foot- 
ing as man.” At least one class of our 
American women are free from fault in 
this matter. The self-supporting girl, 
who has learned the value of dollars and 
cents, has, as a rule, too much independ- 
ence and self-respect to permit men to 
waste money upon her. But it must be 
acknowledged that it often requires firm- 
ness and tact to combat the chivalrous 
instincts of the American gentleman. 


Who Shall Pay 





“No Fair” 


BY GRACE DUFFIELD GOODWIN 


The sense of justice seems inherent in 
childhood. The child may be, often is, a 
veritable little savage in his primary in- 
stincts, but it is significant that no ex- 
pression is heard more frequently on the 
playground than, “That’s no fair.” A 
certain love of fair play characterizes the 
small boy who watches a quarrel among 
his mates and stands him in good stead 
when comes his own turn to be worsted. 
Should we be surprised, then, to find that 
in his relations with grown people the 
child still resents injustice ? 

This resentment, though keenly felt, is 
seldom expressed and, when expressed, 
is rarely understood. A protest on his 
part causes him to be reminded that he is 
not to ‘‘answer back,” that he must be 
obedient and that without question, or 
even that he must be seen and not heard. 
He submits because he does not un/er- 
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stand, but in his heart of hearts he mur- 
murs—did not you when you were little ? 
—“ That’s no fair.” 

Let me give you an illustration that 
came under my notice. The mother of 
two beautiful little children, a boy of five 
and a girl of two, is trying conscientiously 
to make their lives harmonious and happy 
in accordance with the principles of gen- 
erosity, truth and kindness. A friend 
was calling upon her the other day, when 
the small boy entered the room with his 
hands full of autimn leaves. He has 
been carefully trained, and he greeted the 
guest politely. Then he turned, with a 
radiant face, and put the whole gorgeous 
armful of leaves upon his mother’s lap. 
She smiled lovingly, thanked him and 
laid them on a chair. The baby girl, 
from her seat on the rug, stretched up 
eager arms toward the brightness and 
pulled some leaves to the floor, clutching 
them fast in her tiny fist. 

The boy’s face flushed, and he spoke 
quickly : ‘‘ Don’t take those leaves, baby. 
Put them right down.”’ 

The mother turned, saying, ‘‘ Dick, don’t 
be selfish, dear; let sister have some of 
the leaves.” 

Dick still protested, even raising his 
voice angrily, and the baby began to 
scream. The mother sternly banished 
both children from the room, and Dick, 
with a quivering lip, gathered up every 
one of his poor leaves and walked away 
with the pathetic dignity of hurt baby- 
hood. 

Nothing more was said, but one heart 
in the room was heavy. Aninjustice had 
been done the boy, and he was suffering 
under it. He had given the leaves to his 
mother and his gift had been received. 
How then could he give them away again 
to the baby? They were not his to give, 
and he was defending his mother’s prop- 
erty when he was accused of selfishness. 
His persistence in his own idea was dis- 
obedience ; the result, unmerited punish- 
ment. 

Suppose the mother had taken in that 
little scene. Suppose.she had quietly ex- 
plained that she would give baby herself 
some of the leaves that the thoughtful 
little brother had brought. Noone would 
have been hurt, and the memory of that 
bit of unfair treatment would not make 
more difficult her next attempt at com- 
prehensive sympathy. 

Frequently in school, children naturally 
fair-minded meet unfairness and injustice 
which result from thoughtlessness and 
haste as often as from ignorance and lack 
of insight. Moreover, in the rush of a 
day’s duties, with thirty or forty little 
people, the attention cannot be given as 
it might be in the home with two or three. 
This makes it the more imperative that 
the mother should be’ known as a right- 
eous judge, that her decisions should be 
absolutely fair, that her actions should 
be dominated by truth, so that under her 
wise sway no angry-hearted little child 
should be alienated from her by the feel- 
ing, “* That’s no fair.” 





When we turn away from some duty or 
some fellow-creature, saying that our hearts 
are too sick and sore with some great yearn- 
ing of our own, we may often sever the line 
on which a divine message was coming to us. 
We shut out the. man, and we shut ont the 
angel who had sent him on to open the door. 
— Edward Garrett. 
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The Story of Architecture 


Imagine an American city with all the 
buildings gone but the churches and you 
will have a picture of what was left of 
Greek architecture when the modern age 
began. The roofless theaters of Athens 
were soon buried under rubbish. Private 
houses, which were built around a central 
court and made small show upon the street, 
soon perished. The wooden roof beams 
of the temples fell in, their columns were 
broken, their walls defaced. So it hap- 
pened that when mod- 
ern architects began 
to build in what they 
called Greek style they 
were really imitating 
only temples—and 
ruined temples at tliat. 

Almost every Ameri- 
can village has a 
church or a few houses 
built with white col- 
umns in imitation of 
a Greek temple. In 
New York the Sub- 

Treasury, in Philadel- 
phia the main build- 
ing of Girard College, 
in Boston St. Paul’s 
Church, are such imi- 
tations. Our firstillus- 
tration shows the 
ruins of a pure Greek 
temple of the best 
time, the temple of the 
god of the sea in the 
Greek city of Pestum 
in southern Italy. 
The sunlight pouring 
through shows where 
the wooden roof beams have fallen in. 
The material is not marble but a buff 
limestone called travertine, and the build- 
ing was originally painted in bright 
colors. The Greek architects had a native 
style and for every purpose would have 
found some way to use it. They despised 
foreigners too much to imitate them 
closely. They would have thought it 


ll. Greek and Roman Building 
By Issac OGDEN RANKIN 


irreverent as well as inconvenient to 
make a private dwelling like a temple. 
It is doubtful if they would have cared 
to paint their houses white. The Par- 
thenon at Athens, the most splendid of 
all the Greek temples, was constructed 
of beautiful white marble, but the glitter 
of it did not please the Athenians and 
they painted it in colors. 

What the modern builders really do is 
to use the beautiful post and lintel archi- 


PANTHEON, ROME (Roman Portico and Dome) 


tecture of the Greek temples as a mere 
outward ornament for all sorts of build- 
ings. Perhaps the Greeks themselves did 
something like this in Syria and Egypt 
after Alexander’s time, and the Romans 
certainly did. They copied Greek col- 
umns, with such changes as pleased their 
taste, or sometimes stole them bodily 
from old Greek buildings, and set them 


up about their walls of stone or brick. 
The later architects did the same thing 
with Roman columns, and so on, century 
after century, until at last men began to 
go back to the Greek forms again as most 
beautiful of all. The city of Washington 
is full of such borrowed decorations. The 
Capitol is surrounded by Greek Corinthian 
porticoes and columns. The Patent Of. 
fice, the Treasury and the White House 
all have Greek porticoes. They were re- 
peated over and over 
again at the Chicago 
Fair, and at the ex- 
hibitions at Nashville 
and Omaha. The new 
Southern Station at 
Boston has a huge 
Ionic portico for pure 

ornament. 
lt is this perfection 
of the column and 
architrave and pedi- 
ment which we owe 
to the Greeks. They 
did not invent them, 
but molded and fitted 
them with exquisite 
skill and taste, and 
with these simple ele- 
ments constructed tlie 
most perfectly propor- 
tioned buildings the 
world: has yet seen. 
In their best days the 
Greeks did not care 
for big buildings, or 
value mere size as an 
element of architec- 
tural power. The 
Parthenon was not quite twice the size of 
Faneuil Hall. They built no high towers 
or steeples, and the lines of their temples 
follow the line of the earth and do not 
reach up toward the sky. A tall and slen- 
der tower on top of a steep hill they would 
have considered ugly. The Parthenon 
on its great rock looks almost as if it 
had grown there, and not as if it had 
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been raised by the hand of man. Their 
buildings harmonize with the bare and 
sunny hilltops, on which they were usu- 
ally built, as no other structures do. 

All the large dictionaries give pictures 
of the three orders of Greek architecture. 
The oldest was the Ionic, which came 
from Asia. It has fluted columns, with 
bases and capitals ornamented with 
scrolled ends, or “volutes.” The 
shapes of its posts and beams and 
joinings suggest the timber build- 
ing of an earlier age. Nearly as 
old was the Doric, in which the 
Parthenon and the Pestum Temple 
of our picture were built. Its col- 
umns have no bases, and the cap- 
ital is a squared block joined to 
the column by beautiful curves. 
Its probable suggestion came from 
stone buildings in Egypt. Later 
than either of these is the Corinth- 
ian, which has taller columns and 
capitals carved with acanthus 
leaves. All three deserve careful 
study because their beauty depends 
upon proportion rather than orna- 
ment, and this beauty is often lost 
in careless imitation. 

Nothing was careless or acci- 
dental with the best Greek builders. 
The Parthenon, for example, ap- 
pears to be full of straight lines, 
but in reality there is not a straight 
line of any length in it. All are 
carefully curved so that they may 
appear to the eye to be straight. 
It was so solidly and perfectly built 
that nothing but an explosion of gun- 
powder ever shattered it, and yet its 
stones were fitted together without mortar 
or cement. Each stone was perfectly 
shaped for its place, and once in position 
reniained there by its own weight. 

When Alexander conquered Persia and 
Egypt, with the new power and luxury 
came a@ demand for larger buildings. In 
order to cover greater spaces with stone 
or brick it was necessary to use 
the arch, which the Greeks in 
Greece had never cared to employ 
in temple building. All the splen- 
did structures in the great cities 
of this later time, like Antioch and 
Alexandria, have perished; but 
vaulted chambers under the city of 
Alexandria, which were planned 
for use as cisterns, remain to show 
us that Greek architects could 
make vaulted roofs whenever they 
chose, 

The first Romans were colonists. 
When they began to build they 
found themselves between two dif- 
erent peoples. On the north were 
Etruseans, who used the arch. On 
the south were Greeks, who pre- 
ferred the post and lintel.. The 
Romans were magnificent bor- 
rowers. They reached out on one 
side and took the arch, while on 
the other they borrowed the col- 
umn and put the two together. Of 
all the Greek orders they liked the Co- 
rinthian best and used it most frequently. 
Its luxuriance of decoration exactly 
suited their magnificent taste. 

The Romans wanted law courts, public 
meeting places, baths, tombs, triuinphal 
monuments and palaces. As the city 
grew, larger rooms were required. Most 
of their temples were small, but for other 
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purposes they liked, as well as needed, 
large and high buildings. They had ex- 
cellent stone and clay for brick-making 
and the best cement the world has ever 
seen, so that it was not necessary to cut 
stone with the Greek accuracy. They 
liked to put one row of columns on top of 
another in front of their high walls or at 
the side of arched openings. In this way 





FANEUIL HALL, BOSTON (Engaged Columns Framing Arched Windows) 


the post and lintel came to be used asa 
mere ornamental frame for the arch. A 
familiar modern instance of this use of 
column and lintel as ornaments on the 
face of a wall pierced by arched windows 
is shown in the picture of Faneuil Hall, 
Boston. It isthe commonest ornamental 
device of modern building. The columns 
add nothing to the strength of the wall, 
—they are mere ornaments. This use 





ARCH OF DRUSUS, ROME (Roman Masonry Faced with Cut Stone) 


was made of them by the Romans, in the 
Coliseum especially, and will be referred 
to in a later paper. 

In this delight in high buildings, story 
piled on story, the Romans also destroyed 
that effect of horizontal lines which the 
Greeks made so prominent and set the 
fashion of buildings reaching toward 
the sky which grew so strong in later 
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times. They were fond of big triumphal 
arches, which each néw conqueror set 
astride of the road that entered the city 
in memory of his triumphs. Our picture 
shows the ruins of the arch of Drusus, 
one of the smaller triumphal arches, with 
its core of rubble masonry faced with cut 
stone. There came to be many such 
arches in Rome and they were imitated in 
other places and in later times, aS 
in the great arch between the Court 
of Honor and the Lake at the 
Columbian Exposition, and the 
Washington Arch in New York. 

Most important of all, the Ro- 
mans enlarged and perfected the 
vault, which is a broadened arch, 
and the dome, which may be de- 
scribed as a circle of arches with 
a common keystone. These they 
used for covering great assembly 
rooms, and so prepared the way for 
the Christian churches and Moham- 
medan mosques which were to 
follow. Such a dome covers the 
Pantheon in Rome, the outside of 
which is shown in the illustration. 
It was probably the central hall of 
a public bath, but is now a church. 
The keystone of its arches is a 
metallic ring left open to the sky. 
In front is a great portico sup- 
ported on unfluted columns in Ro- 
man Corinthian style. The bell 
towers belong to a later time and 
have recently been removed. The 
wall of the building is of the hard 
Roman masonry and was origi- 
nally faced with beautiful marbles. 

With the Greeks and Romans in temple 
building the outside was more important, 
but with the demand for larger buildings 
for public and everyday use the interior 
began to claim equal or greater attention, 
and in this respect again the Roman 
buildings prepared the way for the Chris- 
tian churches. 





A Briton on American 
Architecture 


The author of Baedeker’s Hand- 
book to the United States, Mr. Muir- 
head, to whose book, The Land of 
Contrasts, we have alluded elsewhere 
in this issue, pays this tribute to 
American architects: 


Architecture struck me as, per- 
haps, the one art in which Amer- 
ica, so far as modern times are 
concerned, could reasonably claim 
to be on a par with, if not ahead 
of, any European country whatso- 
ever. I say this with a full real- 
ization of the many artistic night- 
mares that oppress the soil from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, with a 
perfect recollection of the acres’of 
petty, monotonous and mean struc- 
tures in almost every great city of 
the Union,... But...I know 
not where to look, within the last 
quarter of a century or so, for 
more tasteful designs, greater sincerity 
of purpose or happier adaptations to en- 
vironment than the best creations of 
men like Mr. H. H. Richardson, Mr. R. 
M. Hunt and Messrs. McKim, Mead and 
White. Some of the new residential 
streets of cities as recent as Chicago or 
St. Paul hold their own with contempo- 
raneous thoroughfares in Europe, 
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Closet and Hitar 


The Lord is with you while ye be with 
him; and if ye seek him, he will be found 


of you. 


Our entire person is oriented to a front 
movement: eyes, feet, voice, all point one 
way, hands take front hold easiest, 
thought, affection, aim, will are set to 
face forward, truthward, heavenward. 
Come, let us go on.—E. T. Fairbanks. 


O, where are those noble souls to be 
found, who all unconscious of them- 
selves daily pursue their career like the 
sun, which rises each morning in the 
heavens and scatters its gold to the left 
and to the right, on the mountains and in 
the valleys, those noble souls that, by an 
inward necessity, here create and renew, 
there beautify and heal, and everywhere 
bless, like the sun, that cannot but give 
light? Thereis but One in whom such 
an image of high love has appeared to us 
in its entire purity; and it is only by 
faith in him that such self-sacrificing 
love is produced.—Tholuck. 


Even as that cloudy giant yields, and is 
shepherded by the slow, unwilling wind, 
so is each of us born onward to an unseen 
destiny—a glorious one, if we will but 
yield to the Spirit of God, that bloweth 
where it listeth, with a grand listing, 
coming whence we know not, and going 
whither we know not.— George Macdonald. 


What’s this morn’s bright eye to me 
If I see not thine and thee, 
Fairer Jesu; in whose face 
All my heaven is spread! Alas, 
Still I grovel in dead night, 
Whilst I want thy living Light; 
Dreaming with wide-open eyes 
Fond fantastic vanities. 
Shine, my only Day-Star, shine: 
So mine eyes shall wake by thine; 
So the dreams I grope in now 
To clear visions all shall grow; 
So my day shall measured be 
By thy grace’s clarity ; 
So shall I discern the path 
Thy sweet law prescribéd hath; 
For thy ways cannot be shown 
By any light but by thine own. 
—J. Beaumont. 


The first creature of God in the works 
of days was the light of the sense, the 
last was the light of reason; and his 
Sabbath work ever since is the illumina- 
tion of the spirit. First he breathed light 
upon the face of the matter, or chaos, then 
he breathed light into the face of man; 
and still he breatheth and inspireth light 
into the face of his chosen.—Lord Bacon. 


A PRAYER OF ERASMUS 
© tbou, who art the true Sun of the 
world, evermore rising, and never going 
down; whbo, by tby most wholesome 
appearing and sigbt dost nourisb and 
make jopful all things, as weil tbat are 
in beaven, as also that are on eartb; we 
beseecb thee mercifully and favorably 
to sbine into our bearts, that the nigbt 
and darkness of sin, and the mists of 
error on every side, being driven away, 
tbou brigbtlp sbining witbin our bearts, 
we may all our life long go witbout any 
stumbling or offense, and may walk as 
in the daptime, being pure and clean 
from the works of darkness, and abound= 
ing in all good works whicb tbou bast 

prepared for us to walkin. Amen. 
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Waymarks for Women 


Miss Helen Gould has been asked to act as 
arbitratur in the strike of the New York tail- 
ors who supply women with tailor-made 
gowns. 

The new “ Arts Club” which has just been 
started in New York is a club of men and 
women like the Boston Twentieth Century 
Club. Would that there were more such! 


The Boston public school kitchens now 
number over twenty-five and give instruction 
to more than 3,500 pupils. lhe course of 
study occupies two years and covers instruc- 
tion in the general care of the house as well 
as in cooking. 

Only a woman would think of intrusting 
$150,000 worth of jewelry to a handbag, as 
did the Dowager Duchess of Sutherland. She 
deserved her loss, and the women who per- 
sist in carrying their pocketbooks about in 
their hands ought to be taught a similar ies- 
son. 

The chairman of the Congregational Union 
of Great Britain and Wales, at its recent 
meeting, said that women brought four times 
as much intelligence and spirituality to the 
work of the church as men did, and he pleaded 
with his male hearers to return to their 
churches and make more of the sanctified 
womanhood of the churches, freely permit- 
ting them to pray in the prayer meetings, etc. 

One of the heroines of the late war is Miss 
Reubina Walworth, who died of typhoid fever 
contracted in the hospital at Montauk Point. 
This frail girl, who in her patriotism counted 
not her life dear unto herself, was a graduate 
of Vassar. At one time she had the cire of 
thirty sick men from Santiago, whom she 
watched day after day and night after night. 
She was ill herself several days before she 
was willing to admit it. 

One of the most interesting and picturesque 
of foreign visitors at present in this country 
is the Countess Schimmelmann, daughter of 
a Danish peer and favorite of the empress of 
Germany. She is best known to the world, 
however, on account of her missionary work 
among fishermen and sailors, to which she de- 
votes her life. The countess came to Amer- 
ica in a little mission vessel to preach the 
gospel to American sailors and has been visit- 
ing the lake towns in her yacht and holding 
meetings in boats or in halls. She is able to 
speak to the seamen in six languages. 





Tangles 


(For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. .Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do so, addressing 
the Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist.]} 


89. PALINDROME 


In his exile his muse stirred within him, 

All HER charms in fair verse he bedecked ; 
But the eloquent flight did not win him 

The response he had right to expect. 
Her brief note breathed much feminine ire: 

“ Man forgets, 0 how quickly.” she said, 
“My H*I*® E*O*? © *0, *E*I*H, 

’Tis the fashionable new shade of RED!” 


Fashion’s fads, in a manner surprising, 
Far-off mining camps will reach, 
And our poet just smiled, mora/izing 
On the changes Time brings to us each. 
Well, he rewrote the verse that offended, 
And for “ black locks ”’ wrote “ golden ” instead; 
Then (he could not resist it) appended 
A footnote: “ H*N*A, A*N, *H?” it read. 
MABEL P. 


902. TRANSPOSED BIRDS 
A delightful trip was our visit to the birds 
in th-ir haunts among the (1) PINES. We 
missed the (2) SOLAR BATS and the moun- 
tain bird that uses (3) NO CORD or threads 
fur its nest, but here we found one whose 
voice cheered us ere (4) SMITH HURT HER, 
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heard the (5) DIRGE TRAP as it rose from 
hidden coverts and in the distance often 
noted (6) A GLEE, while at night we shud. 
dered as we listened to a cry (7) LOW in the 
valley. Yet, harsh as some svunds were, 
sweet, as though from (8) ANGEL NIGH IT, 
were the songs that reached us in this place, 
R. RB. 


(A fine book of poems will be awarded for 
the best list of the virds from a reader under 
fifteen, age to be stated and neatness to bea 
determining merit if necessary. Solutions 
must be received within ten days.) 


91. CHARADE 

(Partly Phonetic.) 
A common article is FIRST—well known, 
Nor less than four times in this tangle shown ; 
Another such the SECOND will disclose, 
Contained four times again, as answer shows. 
Read now and find a THIRD—suggestive, quite, 
Of folks whose presence gives us scant delight. 
Still read and find a FOURTH, which, though cur- 

tailed, 
Tells off our years till life’s last fires have paled. 
In fine—but surely you, with littie heed, 
Can read the WHOLE, for he who runs may read, 
NILLOR. 


92. SUGGESTIVE SITUATIONS 


1. A magnificent Cunarder steaming out of 
New York suggests what impossible feat of 
pedestrianism ? 

2. When Fritz picked up the handkerchief 
that Gretchen let fall just now, what Euro- 
pean city was suggested ? 

3. The bustle and clatter of hurrying farers 
along the busy highway suggests a welcome 
sight that greeted tired travelers there in 
days gone by. 

4. A horrible specter in Mohammedan 
mythology suggests, by its name alone, the 
sentiment its form would inspire in human 
breasts. 

5. How does a dandyfied youth, gazing 
sadly in the mirror at his obstinately un- 
manageable locks, suggest his woe-begone 
chum who has left his lady-love in a distant 
town? MABEL P. 


93. ANAGRAM 


When I, AT MILD SPOT, see a way 
To ease a strained relation, 
What, as a TOTAL, :hen I say 
May pacify a nation. 
But if, AT MILD SPOT, I, instead, 
Speak words of irritation, 
War’s horrors far and wide may spread 
In all their aggravation. 
7. H. 


ANSWERS 


84. Imperialist. 

85. “Taking” Cuba (in the second stanza) by 
“ kodak fiends.” 

86. 1. More haste, less speed. 2. Delays are 
dangerous. 3. Marry in haste; repent at leisure. 
4. Happy the wooing not long a-doing. 

87. Afri 

Rabbl E 
IslandeR 
E ngin E 
Lung 8 
88. Sequel (seek-well). 


Among recent solvers are: Rey. Henry Lincoln 
Bailey, Middletown Springs, Vt., 79, 81, 82, 83; 
Cora E. Kellogg (aged eleven), Wilder, Vt., 74, 77; 
Susan F. Paine, East Woodstock, Ct., 73, 74, 75, 76; 
L. H. F., Sterling, Mass., 75, 76, 77, 78; Ed. G. 
Smith, Topeka, Kan., 80; Edith Rounds, Menasha, 
Wis., 80; Annah E. Jacobs, Danielson, Ct., 80; 
8.8. 8., Malden, Mass , 79, 83. 

“The most artistic letter” in answer to 80 proved 
to be simply the neatest and most accurate, en- 
titling Ed. G. Smith, Topeka, Kan., to the prize. 
“A very, very —— peacock ” was among the an- 
swers to the first part of 82. 





We are not to carry others’ burdens that 
they can carry as well as ourselves. True 
helpfulness consists in giving comfort, and 
comfort means giving strength to those who 
are weary by inspiring them when they hesi- 
tate or fail.—David O. Mears, D. D. 
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The Conversation Corner 


you know how many letters, called 

out by your communications or 
other paragraphs on our page, come to 
the Corner every week from young people 
and old people. A few weeks ago some- 
thing was said about Turkish gold pieces 
once owned by the Armenian Christians. 
Here are two echoes to that: 

Dear Sir: Yes, I want one of those gold 
pieces, and wish the proceeds to go for the 
benefit of the Armenian Orphan Fund. What 
is the price? Sass 

Dear Mr. Martin: I am much interested in 
the Conversation Corner. Your mention in 
the Corner of Sept. 1 of the Turkish gold 
coins has just come to my notice. If you have 


D* CHILDREN: I wonder if 


- not disposed of them all, I would like one as a 


curiosity. It will help the missionary cause, 
even if lam a little extravagant. Mrs. B. 
And now a missionary has sent me the 
picture of an Oriental bride decorated 
with these coins, and the publisher has 
reproduced it for us. Armenian women 
fondly cherish these coins, which repre- 
sent the earnings and gifts of many years 
and which neither father nor husband can 
take from them. But the terrible massa- 
eres in Armenia at last compelled their 
exchange for food, and thus many gold 


pieces, with the little rings by which they. 


were strung together still remaining on 
them, came into circulation and so into 
the hands of missionaries. The ‘‘quar- 
ter-liras ” handed to me are sold for two 
dollars each, and this, although somewhat 
more than the actual current value in 
Turkey, is, I think, less than the price 
asked by coin dealers. In any case the 
premium goes to the missionary cause 
named by the buyers. The coin bears on 
one side a Turkish inscription, and on the 
other the seal of the sultan, said to have 
been the autograph of some former ruler, 
who in default of knowing how to write 
his name splashed his hand in the ink 
and laid it on the paper. That method 
would certainly explain the complex 
sprawl of @ monogram, which, however, 
is about as clear as the average diplomacy 
of the crafty Ottoman monarch ! 

A gentleman sends three tiny Indian 
copper coins for similardisposition. And 
now a missionary in India writes to a 
member in Connecticut : 

I am a stamp collector, as well as a mission- 
ary. Can you get me any of the new series 
of Omaha exhibition stamps, or any Colum- 
bian stamps of 36., 4c., 6c., 8c. and 15c., or 
higher denominations? Or, if you know any 
one that collects and will exchange for Indian 
issues, let me know. 

Here is still another chance for our col- 
lectors to get Indian stamps: 

CEYLON. 

Dear Mr. Martin: ... Now, just a whis- 
per for some of your philatelist-Cornerers. 
Those of us who live under the shelter of the 
Red Cross of St. George are reading much in 
these days about Imperial Penny Postage, 
which is going to do so much towards knit- 
ting the old mother country more closely to 
her colonies, and we hope to her eldest daugh- 
ter as well. It will be a great blessing to us 
ey missionaries, but not an unmixed one 
or the philatelists of the next generation, 
especially if an international penny stamp is 
adopted. At any rate, it is bound to change 
the issues of stamps by this government. 
Formerly the Postal Union rate was 28¢., now 
it is 15¢,; the present issues are 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 
15, 28, 30, and r. s. 1,12. [I suppose r. s. means 
revenue stamps.—MR. M.} If you divide Cey- 


lon cents by 3, you will get approximate value 
in American cents. 

... Now! am told by an official here that 
the 8c. and perhaps other stamps will prob- 
ably soon cease to be issued ; it is almost cer- 
tain to come by the time that Imperial Penny 
Postage comes into effect, say at the beginning 
of the next year, when the new (ic. or penny 
stamp will be issued. Now I will undertake 
to get for the fellow-Cornerer-philatelists the 
various uncanceled stamps, if they will pay 
the equivalent of their value in American 
money. I am so near India that I shall be 
glad to include the British Indian stamps in 
the offer—4, 1, 2, 24, 3, 4, 8, and 12 annas. 
(An anna is practically equal to 2c, and a 
rupee, or 16 annas, to 334¢c.) I could not 
undertake to supply the Native States stamps, 
save uncanceled ; those [ could buy at smuzll 
price of dealers here. This is a purely phil- 
anthropic or philo-philatelistic suggestion. 
Do what you choose about this offer. 





I scarcely know what to “choose” in 
this matter; I am not a stamp dealer nor 
even a collector, but if Cornerers care to 
accept the offer of our missionary friend, 
and will send mea plain, exact list of what 
they wish, inclosing the amount needed, 
plus American and Postal Union postage 
(seven cents), I will order them. 

And now, to unite the mother country 
and the daughter country still more 
closely, a New Hampshire minister sends 
to our Cabinet the program of the “ Lord 
Mayor’s Show” and the medal commem- 
orative of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee, one 
or both of which he witnessed in 1897. 
The latter is especially interesting as con- 
taining in a group the profiles of four liv- 
ing generations of the Royal Family. 
The fourth is a child, I suppose, of the 
Duke of York; I cannot recall his name, 
and presume that and his titles would be 
too long fer our space! 

Still another minister—how much in- 
terest these venerable ministers and mis- 
sionaries do take in our little matters !— 
answers the question about keeping to 
the right or left in the ‘“‘old country.” 

OLDTOWN, MASs. 

Dear Mr. Martin: When I was a boy I 
lived in Paisley and Glasgow, on the other 
side of the water. Your query at the end of 
the Conversation Corner in Oct. 6 reminds me 
of the rhyme with which we boys were fa- 
miliar: 


The rule of the road is a paradox, quite ; 
As you drive in your carriage along, 

If you keep to the left, you are sure to be right. 
If you keep to the right, you are wrong! 


J. W. 


That settles the matter as to the cus- 
tom in Great Britain, but I cannot quite 
understand why the English colonists in 
New England should have changed the 
custom—or was it changed later? By 
the way, there is a slight mistake in that 
last paragraph of Oct. 6; “street cars” 
should read steam cars, for “tram cars” 
and street cars are the same. I should 
have added that bicycles also keep to the 
left in the ‘‘ Three Provinces.” ; 


Mw: Me 


Corner Scrap-Book 
(For the Old Folks) 
“THE OCEAN BURIAL” 


ILLINOIB. 
Dear Mr. Martin: When I was a very 
little girl my father used to sing to me ‘“‘ The 
Dying Sailor Boy’s Song,’’ but neither he nor 
I can now recall the words. All I can re- 
member is this: 
O bury me not in the deep, deep sea, 
Where the billows so blue will roll over me; 
Where no light can break through the dark, 
cold wave, 
And no sunbeam fall on my ocean grave. 


If any of the older Cornerers could send me 
the entire song, I should be more grateful 
than any words can tell. Those old songs are 
dear to me, not only because of their associa- 
tions with my childhood, but because for 
twenty-five years my ears have been closed to 
both the harmonies and discords of the world 
of sound. Miss W. 


I do not find the piece in the more common 
old readers, but a lady teacher has just handed 
me a recent collection containing it—Fulton 
and Trueblood’s Choice Readings (Ginn & 
Co., 1887]. It has the above title, is credited 
to Capt. William H. Saunders, U.S. A., with 
this introductory note, dated Leesburgh, Va., 
1883: 


My brother, Capt. W. H. Saunders, wrote 
“ Bury me not in the deep, deep sea,” nearly 
forty years ago, published it in the New 
Orleans Picayune, and gave a copy to a lady; 
after his death she, I think, claimed to be the 
author of it, but I had the original manuscript, 
and knew it to be his own production. : 


I quote this by way of explanation, if any 
one should find it attributed to another. The 
first of six eight-line verses begins: 

“ O bury me not in the deep, deep seal” 
These words came low and mournfully, 


From the pallid lips of a youth who lay 
On his cabin couch at close of day. 


“AT FREDERICKSBURG ” 


I am very sure that Harry B., who asked 
for a poem, beginning, ‘It was just before 
that last fierce charge,’’ in the Corner of Sept. 
8 is not one of the “ Old Folks,’’ but the answer 
seems to belong to this column. Mrs. M., of 
West Rutland, Vt., Mrs. B., of Barton, Vt., 
Miss 8., of Yankton, S. D., and two Mrs. M.’s 
of Connecticut send copies. No one refers 
to any book; all seem to quote from memory 
or copy from newspaper cutting. The Yank- 
ton lady speaks of it as a song. One of the 
Connecticut ladies says that she “once read it 
in a debating club of young people in a Massa- 
chusetts town, not far from Boston ’’—I wish 
she had said what town! The poem has the 
title, as above given (one copy, however, nam- 
ing it “‘ The Two Soldiers ”’), has sixteen verses, 
and describes the conversation of the soldier- 
boys just before the battle and their death 


soon after. LAN. WY 








THE NORTH AVENUE CHURCH, CAPMBRIDGE, 
MASS. 


REV, ISAIAH W. 8NEATH, PH. D., CAMBRIDGE 


It would seem right that the churches of 
our order should know something concerning 
the creed of the North Avenue Congregational 
Church in order that they may impartially 
judge their sister church. The opinion pre- 
vails in the minds of some that its creed is a 
sixteenth century document and that like the 
laws of the Medes and Persians it cannot be 
altered. For the enlightenment of such we 
may say that ‘“‘this church sets forth as its 
doctrinal belief the Declaration of Faith 
adopted at the National Council of Congrega- 
tional Churches held in the city of Boston, 
June, 1865,” and more recently by the Massa- 
chusetts General Association of Churches. 
It-contains that portion of the Burial Hill dec- 
laration which begins ‘‘ With the whole church 
we confess our faith in God,” etc. The follow- 
ing noteworthy statement prefaces the creed : 
** This church recognizes the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments as its sole authority 
in matters of doctrine; but. for the briefer 
statement of the body of doctrine which it 
holds and teaches as a church of Christ it sets 
forth its Articles of Doctrinal Belief. It re- 
quires on the part of its members a substan- 
tial assent teéthem. It requires that the pub- 
lic ministry of the Word shall accord with 
them, desiring to maintain its own doctrinal 
soundness by the orthodoxy of a living min- 
istry. But because not all regenerate men 
agree in their interpretations of the Scriptures, 
—and to the end that none such may be 
offended or excluded from its fellowship—the 
church does not require as a condition of 
membership that every candidate shall per- 
fectly understand these articles. Neither does 
it regard them as so complete that they may 
not be added to or altered in a fit way, as here- 
in-after provided, being ‘very confident that 

the Lord hath more truth yet to break forth 
out of his Holy Word.’’’ 

There is certainly no narrowness in this 
statement, That the church is not bigoted in 
its movements is evident from the fact that in 
the past its pastor has ‘‘exchanged ’’ with the 
pastor of the North Avenue Universalist 
Church, its nearest neighbor, and the exchange 
was enjoyed and approved. The members of 
this church are loyal Congregationalists. 
They have been passing through the fires of 
trial, but their faith is firm and their patience 
unexhausted. They have differed with one 
another, but they have never separated. It is 
conceded by all that they have the finest out- 
look for spiritual work in the city of Cam- 
bridge.. They are looking for a pastor who 
will prove a genuine shepherd to them and 
who will meet the approval of the churches 
with which they are in fellowship. We be- 
lieve that such aman is to be found and that 
he will discover in them a loyal host, ready 
to follow their leader in the magnificent work 
at hand. 


A REMONSTRANCE 

I note in the issue of Sept. 8 a selection 
about The Tourist in Japan, in which Rev. 8S. 
L. Galick points out the intense national spirit 
of the Japanese. Concerning it I beg to say 
afew words for my fellow-countrymen’s sake. 
They are already wide awake to the tendency 
of present civilization to the universal frater- 
nity. They are eager to prepare themselves 
to mingle and to cope with all kinds of men of 
all the nations. They know that some for- 
eigners drop their Christianity in crossing the 
Pacific Ocean and land at Yokohama only 
with the “grasping, selfish spirit.’ These 
particular foreigners are those of whom they 
apprehend “the danger and undesirability of 
letting have any place or foothold in Japan.” 
The spirit is not much different from the 
spirit of your immigration law. 

*Japan for Japanese” is indeed the lead- 
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ing thought and watchword of every patriot 
Japanese. There is nothing strange in this 
phrase. The strength of Japan as a nation 
lies in this patriotic heart of her children. If 
there is any missionary who does not under- 
stand this patriotism, he lacks one of the 
greatest requirements to be a missionary to 
Japan. At present I am living among the 
Southerners, and I know how much apathy 
some of them have toward the Northerners. 
** Japan for Japanese.” is far nobler than this. 
The revision of treaties with the foreign na- 
tions put Japan on the equal footing with 
them. Previous to this Japan was suffering 
under utter injustice from the so-called Chris- 
tian nations. 

Many Japanese young men were educated 
and are still being educated in the Christian 
countries. The system of public education is 
so thoroughly conducted by these men, there 
is little room for foreigners to get positions 
in the department of education. Moreover, 
foreign professors demand higher salaries for 
thesame amount of work. Lastly, Mr. Gulick 
cites one case of grievance in a restaurant to 
strengthen his complaints. I simply say here 
I have also met personally some such cases in 
this “Christian country.’’ Everybody ought 
to know that this earth is not yet heaven. 

ROKURO NAKASEKO. 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 


LOOKING TOO HIGH 

According to reports, most excellent com- 
mittees from at least. three of our prominent 
colleges are in quest of ‘‘the right man” to 
fill the presidential vacancies. So national 
and international is the reputation of these 
institutions that there will be a tendency for 
those after the “‘ game of the hour”’ to look too 
high. Of course, the best man available will 
be none too good for either Amherst, Brown or 
Oberlin. Heretofore each of these have usu- 
ally had Sauls in their endowed chairs—men 
who have stood head and shoulders above 
their fellows in financial, intellectual, moral, 
social and spiritual fitness. May the sainted 
memories of Finney and Fairchild, Humphrey 
and Hitchcock and Stearns and Seelye and 
the illustrious influence of Dr. Wayland abide 
by the colleges that have made these men 
great in the eyes of great and goodmen! But, 
directed of the Lord, the Samuels of these 
committees may discover ruddy yet skilled 
and godly Davids tending, seemingly, the sheep 
cotes, overlooked in the assembling of the 
brothers, who are not lacking in the requisites 
which have made the names of Hyde, Thwing, 
Gates and Penrose to shine as the brightness 
of the firmament and as the stars for ever and 
ever. 

To a spectator Oberlin’s difficulty is a finan- 
cial one. College presidents are not bought 
and sold, but if Oberlin had the money which 
she ought to have she could speedily obtain 
the man. And itisa burning shame that an 
institution whose bone and sinew has been 
the foundation of many of the great move- 
ments of the passing century must needs go 
begging when she should have a competency. 
On the crest of the Western Reserve, Ober- 
lin is peculiarly our nation’s charge. She 
ought never be allowed to even ask for what 
she has a thousand times earned. Let her be 
royally supported. CG. A, 7, 


A PLAN FOR LONGER PASTORATES 


A home missionary of considerable experi- 
ence writes of the discouragements of short 
pastorates and the waste of life and of money 
which accompanies them. For trifling rea- 
sons, after the pastor has just begun to get 
hold of his work, pressure incited by a few 
persons is brought to prevent his re-engage- 
ment at the end of his first year. This pastor 
says: 

No permanent work is done, or very little 








of that for which churches and pastors exist. 
Perhaps revival services are held, and as 
much display as possible is made in the mat- 
ter of “‘converts’’; this is advertised in the 
papers, and upon the heels of this one reads 
that the pastor has resigned or has been called 
elsewhere. 

Now for my point. These churches are 
kept going, year after year, by home mission 
money. The state of things means considera- 
ble waste of valuable funds. One important 
principle of a republican form of government 
is that those who find the money shall have 
some control over its expenditure. Would it 
not be well for our C. H. M.S. to be enabled 
to refuse to aid a church which removed its 
pastor before the end of three years (or some 
other defined period) for any reason short of 
moral unfitness or ministerial incapacity? 
This would put a wholesome restraint upon 
both churches and pastors, and, at the same 
time, be an incentive to the best church life 
and the best pastoral service. Moreover, it 
would afford opportunity for both to prove 
themselves worthy of the aid the H. M.'S. 
is intended to give. This would be some safe- 
guard against the benevolence of our churches 
being uselessly put into a hole; it would at 
the same time prevent much of church in- 
trigue and church fighting. Much of the 
money poured into the treasuries of our mis- 
sionary societies means considerable self-de- 
nial on the part of the givers, and the strain 
to keep these societies unhampered by debt 
is a matter of experience in most of our 
churches. Further, the adjusting of diffi- 
culties among our aided churches is alone a 
considerable tax upon our State secretaries 
and superintendents. Moreover, there ought 
to be more to show for the money expended 
than the advertisement that ‘‘the church at A. 
is taking on new life under the ministrations 
of Rev. X. Y Z.,” its newly settled pastor— 
most of us missionaries have seen this new 
life taken on—or than the advertisement of 
periodical revival gush, which may really be 
the advertisement of a revivalist and may 
hide from some eyes a condition of rottenness 
in achurch which year after year our H. M.S. 
is still asked to aid. 

As to the reported roll of membership, noth- 
ing is more misleading. Such is the lack of 
business habits in the affairs of these churches 
that-a chureh roll is seldom corrected beyond 
adding the names of new members and noting 
deaths and dismissions, so that I have not. yet 
known a roll but about one-third consisted of 
non-residents and people who, by complete 
absence from the church, were practically 
not members at all. It is because I believe 
the point in question would be in the direction 
of bettering some of the things we deplore 
that I commend it to attention. G. W. B. 


REV. C. A. ALLEN’S DEFENSE OF 
r UNITARIANISM 

It is interesting to hear through the columns 
of The Congregationalist, even if one does 
not agree with him altogether in his religious 
notions, an honest, kindly man defend his de- 
nomination in a fair and Christian manner. 
Rev. C. A. Allen’s protest in The Congrega- 
tionalist Oct. 20, A Defense of Unitarianism, 
can and should be taken as the feeling and 
judgment of, let us hope, a large class, who 
have little patience with those who are trying 
to tear down the foundations which the fa- 
thers laid and upon which have been built 
the noble institutions now blessing the world. 
All such endeavors are wrong in spirit and 
will “‘return to plague the inventor.” Let 
other Unitarian ministers of Mr. Allen’s tone 
tell their experience. It will do good. 

Bias 





Thot art not come into the world to choose 
out its pleasanter places.— Epictetus. 
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LESSON FOR Nov.13 2 Kings 19: 20-22, 28-37 


The Assyrian Invasion 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D. D. 
Hezekiah was a righteous king. His estab- 
lishment of the passover and restoration of 
the worship of Jehovah showed his character. 
Bat he had a task to perform from which the 
bravest might well have shrunk, and he 
showed himself, after all, but human, with a 
man’s weakness and fear. His experience 
may help us, for who of us is not sometimes 
placed where hope fails and every means of 
delivering ourselves is exhausted? This was 
Hezekiah’s position at the time of our lesson ; 
and these are the steps'in the way out of his 
trouble: 

1. A prayer heard. It was offered in direst 
extremity. Judah was a province of Assyria, 
quite too weak to expect to maintain its inde- 
pendence. Already a score of years had 
passed since the great king Sargon had wiped 
out the northern kingdom of Israel; and his 
son Sennacherib controlled the whole land. 
But Egypt was the foe of Assyria, and Heze- 
kiah had made the mistake of allying himself 
with that kingdom against his master. Al- 
ready he had suffered terrible punishment, 
and had offered to submit to any terms which 
Sennacherib should impose. The terms were 
very hard, even harder than those mentioned 
in the Bible, if we may trust Sennacherib’s 
own account of them. In the British Museum 
is a cylinder telling the story. It once be- 
longed in the royal library at Nineveh. I 
have seen another cylinder taken from the 
same library, now in the museum at Stam- 
boul. It says that Sennacherib had received, 
to buy him off from besieging Jerusalem, a 
vast amount of gold and treasure which Heze- 
kiah had taken from the temple, and also the 
king’s own daughter and the women of his 
household. Bat now, not yet satisfied, the 
Assyrian sent his messengers with insolent 
demands for the surrender of the city. Then 
Hezekiah sent to the prophet Isaiah to pray 
for deliverance, and himself went into the 
temple and presented his plea to the Lord. 
“Lift up thy prayer for the remnant that is 
left,’’ was the message of the king to Isaiah. 
The answer came soon: ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord, 
the God of Israel ...I have heard thee.” 
“Out of Jerusalem shall go forth a remnant, 
and out of Mount Zion they that shall escape: 
the zeal of the Lord shall perform this.” 

Hezekiah did not get back what he had 
already lost—forty-six cities and many smaller 
towns, 200,150 persons taken into captivity, 
the wealth of Jerusalem gone. But he got the 
ear of the Lord. So any one in time of need, 
who approaches God in sincerity, may be cer- 
tain that his prayer will be heard. 

2. Deliverance promised. The message of 
hope came through the prophet. The voice of 
God’s messenger must always be one of con- 
fidence in the future. It is as the voice of our 
Lord on the eve of his crucifixion—“ I will see 
you again and your heart shall rejoice.” God 
reigns. Therefore final deliverance is sure. 

Isaiah answered the insolent Rabshakeh 
after his own fashion. He gave him scorn for 
scorn. The prophet had entered into the se- 
cret of the Almighty. He had risen to the 
confidence in God which is itself a tower of 
strength. It inspired the frightened people 
and the terrified king. Many a man who has 
found himself in difficulties which seemed in- 
extricable has discovered a way out of them 
simply by living close to God and holding con- 
verse with him. Then his anticipation of 
victory has become an impulse carrying him 
to the end he has sought. Try it if your path 
seems to be blocked by an impenetrable wall. 

The prophet’s promise included far more 
than the vanquishing of the Assyrian king. 
It meant assurance of safety for years to 
come, With no harvest that year nor the 
next, the people who were left would still 
find food. The third year they would resume 
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in®safety the cultivation of their fields. But, 
far beyond that, ‘“‘the house of Judah shall 
again take root downward and bear fruit up- 
ward.” There is always hope for the chil- 
dren of God. They live for humanity, for a 
future unlimited by time. The people of 
Judah had a mission which reached far be- 
yond the life of Sennacherib or of the king- 
dom he ruled. They are a vital force in the 
life of today, while all the traces that can be 
found of Assyria are in the bits of clay dug 
out of the mounds of Nineveh. 

3. Deliverance accomplished. The army of 
Sennacherib did not appear before the walls 
of Jerusalem. It was at a distance, perhaps 
facing the army of Egypt, that the disaster 
came on his hosts. . What the immediate 
cause was we do not know. Herodotus heard 
that an army of mice came in the night and 
ate the leather thongs of their shields and 
their bowstrings. Some have thought that a 
simoon descended on them and others a sud- 
den pestilence like that which threatened our 
army last July at Santiago. The writer of 
the account in the Bible saw simply the di- 
vine agent who wrought the destruction and 
said nothing of the means. ‘The angel of 
the Lord went out, and smote in the camp of 
the Assyrians an hundred fourscore and five 
thousand.” It was enough to record that 
God wrought the deliverance. He works now 
as he did then. The nation which sees him 
and seeks his guidance will be saved by him. 
“Tt was the hand of God,” said Admiral 
Dewey, when asked to explain the victory of 
our navy at Manila. President McKinley 
saw the hand of God in the victories our 
armies and navies won and summoned the 
nation to give thanks tohim. In such confi- 
dence in God lies our strength. ‘‘ They that 
trust in the Lord are as Mount Zion, which 
cannot be moved but abideth forever.’ 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Nov. 6-12, Methods of the Holy 
Spirit. Luke 12: 4-12; John 16: 7-15; Rom. 
8: 9-27, 

How far always the same? Do any seem pecul- 
iar to our times? Their uniform purpose. 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 





Polygamy Only Half Abandoned 


The Washington correspondent of the Bos- 
ton Transcript, while traveling through the 
West, wrote from Salt Lake City that an in- 
vestigation of the status of polygamy in Utah 
convinces him that 


In some parts of Utah the new order of 
things has made little appreciable cha se; 
while in Salt Lake and the better sett 
portions of the State the outward relin- 
quishment of polygamy by the old Mor- 
mons is quite marked. And the younger 
generation, it is believed, are not entering 
anywhere into = mous contracts, so 
far as this world is concerned. Couples 
are still ‘‘sealed” in the temple for the 
world to come, and a woman thus “‘sealed”’ 
is at cea to contract. a marriage with 
somebody else for this life if she sees fit 
to do so. Polygamy is thus about half 
abandoned. As an essential part of their 
porn go scheme it still remains, but 
material concessions to this world’s laws 
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are being made, and so far as the younger 


generation is concerned the statehood 
— is carried out in tolerably good 
aith. 














The Woman in Red 


as above, which is found on the label of 
every box, is the emblem of the perfect 
silver polish, Look for it when buying 


Lec er CON 


Its merits—not found in others—have made 
it famous around the world, The state- 
ment of some dealers that others are “Jus 
the same,” or ‘‘just as good,” és false, It's 
unlike all others. Grocers sell it. 
c¥ trial quantity and eee the dif- 
je hon Box, peb-peld, 18 ots. in stamps. 
The Electro Silicon Co., 80 Cliff Street, New York 








Pillsbury's VITOS, 





the ideal wheat food for breakfast, never be- 
comes starchy when boiled, but always retains its 
granular nature, thereby making it easy of diges- 
tion. Unlike other breakfast foods, it looks as 


well as it tastes. Sold 


Pillsbury.Washiburn Flour Mills Co., (Ltd. ) 


by grocers everywhere. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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LITERATURE 


BOOK REVIEWS 


A HISTORY OF THE PRESIDENCY 


This volume is an expansion, by Dr. Edward 
Stanwood, of his History of Presidential 
Elections published fourteen years ago. It 
not only covers the interval since 1884, but it 
includes a fuller discussion of certain prob- 
lems and some modification of early opinions. 
It is of the utmost value to the student of 
American political history. It is primarily a 
record of facts about the origin and history of 
the presidential office as well as about the 
successive presidential campaigns. It also 
embodies discussions of some great questions 
which have come up in connection with the 
system by which our presidents are chosen. 
It is unpartisan. It reveals a great deal, also, 
in regard to the personalities of many public 
men in our history, incidentally rather than 
purposely, but none the less significantly. 
The general impression which it makes is that 
the stability of our institutions, so far as they 
relate to the presidential office, is trustworthy, 
in spite of the fears of some alarmists, and 
that, in general, good sense and a considerable 
measure of patriotism have controlled the 
national course of action. 

The particulars of each campaign are sup- 
plied with brevity but with sufficient fullness, 
and the book will serve well as a hand-book 
for reference and also as a text-book, in which 
eapacity, in fact, it is declared to have served 
already in some of our colleges. Some inter- 
esting facts worth being remembered are 
brought out incidentally. For example, Dr. 
Stanwood shows that, although in many an 
election of a president a change of a small 
number of votes in this or that State appar- 
ently would have given the election to one of 
the other competitors, the fact has no bearing 
upon the question of the practical working of 
the electoral system. His defense of the 
eaucus and of the national convention also is 
ef special interest. He does not fail to see 
existing dangers, but he claims that on the 
whole the system as it is serves its purpose 
better than any proposed modification is likely 
to serve. In regard to the convention, espe- 
eially, he declares that it echoes accurately 
the voice of the party, and that its frequent 
failure to select the best men as candidates is 
the fault of the party and not of the conven- 
tion. Its special excellence is that it renders 
possible the selection of a president and vice- 
president in the manner prescribed by the 
eonstitution. Practically it serves the purpose 
of an informal ballot. The original purpose 
of the framers of the Constitution undoubtedly 
was that the presidential electors when chosen 
should express their individual preferences by 
their ballots rather than merely serve as 
agents pledged to vote for this or that particu- 
lar candidate. But it is no longer practicable 
for them to vote independently, and the im- 
practicability of their doing so has existed 
almost from the very first. 

The author confines himself very closely to 
his avowed purpose and does not branch out 
into discussions of eollateral themes as fully 
as might have been expected. This, however, 
is not a defect, and the care with which atten- 
tion is concentrated from first to last upon the 
actual history of the presidency and the elec- 
tions of those who have held it is praiseworthy. 
fHoughton, Mifflin & Co. $2.50.) 


CHINA IN TRANSFORMATION 


Political events are focussing public atten- 
tion upon China more than ever, and such a 
book as this by Mr. A. R. Colquhoun is timely. 
He is a well-informed expert. Apparently he 
is Scotch and he has served many years in 
Burmah, Siam and China, as well as in South 
Africa, and has held positions of importance 
and known many officials, not only distin- 
guished but accomplished. _No one could 
speak about China and the international prob- 
lems in which China is so important a factor 
with more authority than he. He does not 
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undertake to write for the superficial reader, 
but devotes himself to subjects which are im- 
portant to statesmen and to the great business 
leaders who are eager to know the possibil- 
ities of developing international trade in the 
East. Some of his chapters discuss geograph- 
ical or economical questions, questions of 
communication, commercial development and 
government administration and political ques- 
tions. His leading aim is to lay facts before 
his readers in such a manner as to reveal the 
true policy of England if she desires to main- 
tain her former leadership in the East. His 
work throughout is that of a loyal Briton who 
is large-minded enough to deal fairly with all 
dangers but who hopes to be of service to his 
own country by their interpretation. As he 
sees them, the chief European competitors at 
present are Russia and Great Britain and, al- 
though Russian trade with China is insignifi- 
cant at present, he foresees its rapid and per- 
manent development, while that of France, 
Germany, the United States and Japan also is 
destined to grow. The concern of the United 
States in the China trade already is large and 
increasing. 

In view of the recent news of the resump- 
tion of supremacy in China by the empress 
dowager, at the expense of the emperor, his 
description of the rivalry of the two parties 
which they respectively head is of special sig- 
nificance. The empress and Li Hung Chang, 
who is allied to her by every consideration 
of self-interest—and, within a few days, is re- 
ported to have married her—are warmly loyal 
to Russia. The emperor is more modern and 
more open to the influence of other foreign 
diplomatists. The fortunes of China hang in 
a very large degree upon the outcome of this 
palace feud. As both the empress and her 
minister are somewhat advanced in years, it is 
possible that an anti-Russian change in affairs 
may come before long, but at present Mr. 
Colquhoun regards Russian influence as in 
the ascendant, and as quite certain to be main- 
tained for a time unless Great Britain counter- 
acts it with much more adroitness and, espe- 
cially, with much more firmness than she has 
been showing of late. It is his conviction, 
frankly expressed, that any other than a posi- 
tive, aggressive and, if necessary, overbearing 
policy with the Chinese on the part of Great 
Britain must necessarily fail. That always 
has succeeded. Every policy more gentle in 
character has failed ignominiously. Force, 
whether in the form of weapons or diplomacy, 
is the only influence to which the Chinese 
Government will bend, as Russia perfectly well 
understands. 

It is a mistake, he thinks, for England to pay 
so much attention to defining the northwest- 
ern frontier of India. She should establish 
railway communication with China from Bur- 
mah and should strain every nerve to secure 
control over southern China and to cement 
relations with that region as Russia is cement- 
ing hers with northern China. Mr. Colquhoun 
also adds that the United States should by no 
means neglect to study the politics of the far 
East and should realize its opportunity com- 
mercially. Without being an alarmist, he ap- 
preciates thoroughly the tremendous oppor- 
tunity and the immense possibilities which 
Russia possesses and he makes out a strong 
case in support of his belief that, if Russia be 
permitted to continue her career of conquest 
in the East a few years longer, a career as 
persistent and thus far unchecked as it has 
been conspicuous alike for boldness and in- 
sidiousness, she will be in a position to domi- 
nate the world. Mr. Colquhoun makes fre- 
quent and most complimentary references to 
the volume Chinese Characteristics, written 
by Dr. A. H. Smith, one of the missionaries 
of the American Board. He characterizes it 
as one of the best, if not altogether the best, 
book on the subject ever written. [Harper & 
Bros. $3.00.] 


GARLAND’S LIFE OF GRANT 


Another life of General Grant, dealing chiefly 
with the personal element, is that written by 






Hamlin Garland. It supplements well the 
other biographies of the same subject. | 
avowedly is an attempt at characterization 
and is not strictly a biography, in that it dogs 
not undertake to particularize minutely the 
whole history of its subject, nor is ita military 
history or a political work, although of course 
the military and political portions of Genera) 
Grant’s career receive large attention. The 
author’s purpose is to present the man as he 
stands today before unbiased critics, to repro. 
duce as clearly and completely as possible the 
individuality of General Grant. 

The work is based upon extensive study and 
research, and is written in a simple, popular 
style. The less pleasant features of Genera} 
Grant’s career are not ignored; for example, 
his yielding in early life, for a time, to the 
drinking habit, his poverty and lack of success 
in making headway in the world during the 
period between his resignation from the army 
and the outbreak of the Civil War, the un. 
fortunate occurrences which so largely over. 
shadowed his second administration, and his 
connection with the dishonest banking house 
of Grant & Ward. 

Nevertheless the narrative leaves, and very 
properly, the impression that Grant not only 
was a great man, especially as a soldier, but 
also a good man, one whose claim upon the 
admiration and affection and even reverence 
of his countrymen is thoroughly well deserved. 
His familiar characteristics, simplicity, mod- 
esty, energy, tenacity of purpose and largeness 
of mind all reappear in the narrative, and the 
more lovable side of the man, that which he 
showed to family and friends, is brought into 
greater prominence relatively than in the ordi- 
nary biographies and histories. The book de- 
serves favor and is certain to receive it. It is 
illustrated freely. [Doubleday & McClure Co, 
$2.50.) 

RELIGIOUS 


The large number of Americans who are 
familiar with Venice and who have devoted 
timetothe frescoes in St. Mark’s willappreciate 
gratefully The Bible of St. Mark [Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $3.00], by Dr. Alexander Robertson, 
He imagines the cathedral to bea sort of Bible, 
the different books and chapters of which are 
written, not in type, but in fresco painting, 
and his book is a careful, detailed and schol- 
arly study of these wonderful frescoes, his pur- 
pose being to point out to how large a degree 
and with what remarkable success the teachings 
of the Christian Scriptures are illustrated by the 
paintings in the cathedral. It is wonderful 
indeed that so much of the Bible should be 
represented in this manner in a single church. 
The first part of the book is called The Title 
Page, and relates to the facade ; the Old Testa- 
ment is found to be illustrated in the atrium 
and the New Testament in the interior. An 
appendix groups some additional materia! not 
easily classified otherwise. The book contains 
an elaborate list of the frescoes, many of which 
are reproduced in illustration, and a descrip- 
tion of each. The work is a great help to the 
student of art and to the intelligent tourist. It 
is-a striking book and a valuable example of 
successful work. 

Messrs. Eaton & Mains send us an outline 
of The Moral Teachings of the Bible (20 
cents], by Georgiana Baucus. It was printed 
in Japanese about two years ago and now is 
rendered in English for larger service. It 
has been found useful, and it contains a care- 
ful analysis of subjects, with references to 
Biblical texts. From the same publishers 
also comes The Truth About Hell [20 cents), 
by W. C. Newell. Itis a study of the parable 
of the rich man and Lazarus, which picture 
the author accepts as expressing the Biblical 
teaching on the subject, and it opposes cur- 
rent loose teaching in regard to future pun- 
ishment and explains the parable impress- 
ively in the way of warning. © 

Charles Scribner’s Sons have imported 
Elijah and Elisha (20 cents), by Rev. R. G. 
MacIntyre, one of the series of Bible Class 
Primers. It is a helpful little book.——A 
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new song-book for the primary department of 
the Sunday school is Childhood Songs [Amer- 
ican Baptist Publication Society. 25 cents], 
by Mira and Mabel Rowland. It is well se- 
lected and tastefully printed. 

The twenty-fifth annual volume of Pelou- 
bet’s Select Notes (W. A. Wilde & Co. $1.25) 
on the International Lessons for 1899 makes 
this series without parallel as a continuous 
commentary on the Bible. That Dr. Peloubet 
and his wife should have completed a quarter 
of a century working together in the prepa- 
ration of volumes of helps for the study of the 
Bible, which have held such continued popu- 
jarity that more than half a million copies 
in the aggregate have been sold, is an event of 
no small importance in the history of the 
Sunday school movement. The volume for 
the coming year has all the excellences of its 
predecessors, while its authors and publishers 
have been watchful to take advantage, in the 
way of maps, illustrations and interpreta- 
tions of texts, of whatever advances in schol- 
arship may be of value to teachers and pupils 
in the Sunday school. 

For lesson analysis, textual comments, fe- 
licity of illustrations and suggestions to teach 
ers we know no work of the kind superior to 
the Illustrative Notes on the International 
Sunday School Lessons. The main part of 
the work has been done by Rev. Dr. R. R. 
Doherty, Dr. J. L. Hurlbut furnishing the 
hints to teachers. The quotations are from a 
very wide range of authors. The maps, pic- 
tures and blackboard drawings are excellent 
and appear to be improvements on the vol- 
umes of former years. Sunday school teach- 
ers who have once used these notes will not 
be willing to prepare for their work without 
them. [Eaton & Mains. $1.25.] 

Ex-Pres. S. C. Bartlett’s article in the Oc- 
tober Bibliotheca Sacra, Higher Criticism at 
High-Water Mark, in reply to the series by 
Prof. S. I. Curtiss in our columns last spring, 
is outina neat pamphlet. Itisagood natured, 
vigorous and effective criticism, extremely 
conservative and equally outspoken, handling 
the higher criticism without gloves. All who 
wish to learn what is to be said upon both 
sides of the great issue concerned ought to 


read it, 
STORIES 


All who have read Mr. Louis Tracy’s The 
Final War and An American Emperor, will 
be entertained by his new story, a sequel to 
the others, The Two Lost Provinces [G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50). It describes another 
Franco-German war, this time provoked by 
Germany and resulting in the victory of 
France. The French victory, however, is due 
to the almost supernatural wisdom and daring 
of an American, the same man who had been 
emperor of the French and then abandoned 
his empire for the sake of his wife, if we 
remember correctly. It is an exciting and 
really powerful story, in which probability is 
not violated so far as to startle the reader, 
and in which large possibilities of the future 
are discounted. The outcome of the war, the 
arrangement by which Alsace and Lorraine 
are disposed of, and the expedient adopted to 
determine the terms of peac} are amusing and 
characteristically American. Thestory is full 
of action and is well worth being read. 

A somewhat remarkable book, alike for its 
subject and for its unusual vigor and fidelity 
of description, is Bob, Son of Battle [Double- 
day & McClure Co. $1.25), by Alfred Ollivant. 
Bob is a sheep dog, and the story, the scene of 
which is in the north of England, is primarily 
about dogs, two in particular. Their owners 
of course figure prominently, yet after all the 
dogs are the real heroes. The author exhibits 
a most remarkable power of description and 
his plot is ingenious and exciting. All in all 
this book is not only a remarkable piece of 
literary work but a contribution not to be 
scorned toward the upbuilding of manly and 
righteous character. The human passions of 
the most extravagant sort rage in its pages, 
but uprightness wins in the end, as it ought, 
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Miss Anna Fuller in One of the Pilgrims 
{(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25), exhibits the 
same aptness in characterization which has 
rendered her Pratt Portraits and other writ- 
ings so welcome. This isa story of business 
and love, but the strength of it lies in the va- 
riety, fidelity and consistency as well as the 
picturesqueness of her portrayals of the per- 
sonalities of her littledrama. The history is 
graceful and delightful, full of vivacity, and 
is not without pathos. Itis thoroughly interest- 
ing and well worthy of a plac? witha Venetian 
June and Miss Fuller’s other books. 

The special features of Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.’s new edition of the late Edward 
Bellamy’s Looking Backward [$1.00] are the 
introductory sketch by Sylvester Baxter and 
the author’s postscript at the end. The story 
is famous and the fact deserves notice that 
this edition represents the 410th thousand. It 
is an interesting dream, but the type of civili- 
zation which it represents is absolutely im- 
practicable and in most respects quite un- 
desirable. 

Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co. have issued 
what they call the Faience Edition of Jeanne 
Schultz’s Collette [$1.00], which Edith B. Flan- 
ders has translated from the French. It isa 
dainty and vivacious little love story, admir- 
able in tone and charming in its literary grace 
as well as full of interest. It has been a fav- 
orite for a long time and will continue to be. 

Seott’s The Abbot [Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.60] has been reached in the issue of the 
tasteful and convenient little Temple Edition 
of his novels. It is in two volumes.——The 
latest issue in the revised edition of George 
Meredith’s works is Evan Harrington [Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50]. It is one of his least 
known stories but is characteristic. 

A volume of Meredith’s Short Stories 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50] accompanies 
it, and without these the reproduction of his 
writings would be incomplete. ——The Instinct 
of Step Fatherhood (Harper & Bros. $1 25) is 
the first in a series of seven short stories by 
Lillian Bell and gives the title to the volume 
in which they are grouped. They have al- 
ready been published in the magazines and 
are good examples of effective work in their 
line. 

Seven of Octave Thanet’s short stories have 
been gathered by Messrs. Scribner’s Sons in a 
volume called The Heart of Toil [$1.50]. They 
are full of humanity and therefore come close 
to every reader, even when they deal with 
phases of life which may happen to be un- 
familiar. They are graphic and picturesque 
and admirably illustrated by A. B. Frost. 


JUVENILE 


The boys have a book not often surpassed 
in Mr. E. T. Tomlinson’s Ward Hill—the 
Senior [A. J. Rowland. $125). It is a natu- 
ral, wholesome, lively story of school life. It 
does admirably the great service of showing 
how a boy whose mistakes and faults have 
handicapped him seriously in the early part 
of his school career may redeem himself in the 
face of heavy odds, and win not only the re- 
spect and confidence of the teachers, but the 
genuine approval of bis mates. The book is 
pervaded by a spirit of manliness, and even of 
religion, which, without being paraded any- 
where and without interfering with the vivac- 
ity and liveliness of the story, is impressive. 
Some of the descriptions, such as that of the 
baseball game, are exceedingly graphic and 
exciting. We commend the book very heartily. 

Kirk Munroe also is ready with a new book 
this year, and it is called In Pirate Waters 
{Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25). Itis a story 
of the American navy, and the young hero is 
captured by the pirates of Tripoli and enslaved, 
and his strange and varied experiences before 
he regains his freedom and during the bom- 
bardment of Tripoli by the American fleet 
make an attractive book. The author has 
drawn freely upon history for his facts and 
has constructed a narrative which the boys 
will relish highly. 

General Custer’s famous fight and the events 
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leading up to it form the substance of 7),. 
Master of the Stronghearts [E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $1.50], in which Mr. E. F. Brooks has 
blended fact and fancy with his usual skill 
and success for the benefit of the boys. The 
book is a lively and wholesome frontier story 
full of adventures and experiences growing 
out of the relations of the Indians and the 
whites and is entertaining reading. 

Another war story is The Boys of Old Mon- 
mouth (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50], by E. 
T. Tomlinson. The movements of the oppos- 
ing armies in Old Monmouth, N. J., in 1778 
supply the substance of the book, and the au- 
thor has woven the incidents thus suggested 
into a spirited, patriotic and highly enjoyable 
story. 

Yet another story of the same general char- 
acter is Mr. W. L. Goss’a In the Navy, or 
Father Against Son [T. Y. Crowell & Co, 
$1.50). When it is recollected that the author 
is the writer of Jed, which won such instant 
popularity a few years ago, his book will not 
need to ask fora welcome. It is a successful 
use of material drawn from the facts of the 
Civil War in connection with the operations 
of the United States navy, and is wholesome 
and delightful throughout. 

The prominence of John Hancock in the 
Massachusetts of Revolutionary times has 
been recognized often, but it seldom has been 
exploited more effectively than in Jvuhn Han- 
cock, Bis Book (Lee & Shepard. $2.00], by 
A. E. Brown. The volume is a comprehen- 
sive and careful sketch of Hancock’s life and 
character, illustrated lavishly and admirably, 
and is one of the most interesting and valua- 
ble books for boys and girls with some interest 
in Revolutionary history which has been pub- 
lished in a long time. 

How some lively youngsters formed a 
club and in the enjoyment of it gained in 
health and manliness as well as in sports- 
manlike skill is well told by Rupert Hughes 
in The Lakerim Athletic Club (Century Co. 
$1.50]. The boys and girls, especially the 
former, will find it thoroughly delightful from 
cover to cover. Readers of St. Nicholas will 
recognize it. 

The last volume of the Chilhowee series is 
by Sarah E. Morrison, Chilhowee Boys in 
Harness [T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.25). Inthe 
same wholesome spirit and same entertaining 
manner which characterized her earlier books 
the author carries on the stories of the boys 
so well known to the readers of her earlier 
books into alife of greater usefulness and ma- 
turity, toward which the other books point. 
The story is animat'd and ennobling and is 
sure of its welcome. 

The Story of the Big Front Door ($1.25) also 
comes from Messrs. Crowell & Co., and it 
deals with natural and interesting young 
people with good aims and abilities, the di- 
versities of whose experiences and the whole- 
some lessons suggested thereby form an un- 
commonly enjoyable and beneficial story. 
We call it one of the best books for young 
people of the season. 


BIOGRAPHICAL 


The Story of Gladstone’s Life (Macmillan 
Co. $6.00], by Justin McCarthy, when pub- 
lished first last year was conceded to be a re- 
markable piece of biographical work. It is 
reissued with enough additional material de- 
scribing the close of its great subject’s life to 
complete the record satisfactorily. The new 
edition is lavishly illustrated and is a pecul- 
iarly readable and valuable record in brief of 
English, and to some extent of European, his- 
tory for many past years. It is of the more 
value because it supplies its facts so tersely 
and so entertainingly. It should be in all 
libraries. As a characterization of Mr. Glad- 
stone it is warmly but not improperiy friendly. 

When the great books of account are opened 
at last, may not the record of such a man as 
John G. Paton, the famous missionary, prove 
to have been as honorable as that of either 
Gladstone or Manning? Whocantell? The 
Story of John G. Paton (A. C. Armstrong & 
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Son. $1.00], told for young folks by his 
brother, Rev. James Paton, and illustrated, 
somewhat sensationally at times, is reissued in 
a new edition. It contains two new chapters, 
written especially for this edition and bring- 
ing it down to the present. It is graphic and 
full of significant information about the mis- 
sionary’s character and work. 

The latest revelations in regard to the dow- 
ager empress of China, assuming them to be 
true, as probably is safe, leave an impression 
in regard to her character and influence very 
different from that made by Kathleen G. Nel- 
son’s book, Tuen, Slave and Empress [E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $1.25]. The empress, unless 
she is greatly belied, is very far from being 
the sort of woman here described. Appar- 
ently she is one of the most shrewd and suc- 
cessful politicians in the empire and one of 
the most arbitrary, domineering and unscrup 
ulous of rulers. That is, much more is true 
of her than the author here indicates. It is 
only fair to the author to say that many sig- 
nificant facts in regard to the character of the 
empress appear to have become known re- 
cently. Moreover, her book certainly de- 
scribes very interestingly the rise of one of 
the humblest of women to the loftiest rank, a 
most unusual occurrence. 

POETRY 

We like the poems of Ella Higginson con- 
tained in When the Birds Go North Again 
[Macmillan Co. $1.25}. There is consider- 
able difference in the contents of the book, 
but many of them touch a high level, alike in 
sentiment and execution. Some dealing with 
nature are exceptionally successful. There is 
a certain individuality in the volume, some- 
times in the conception of the poems and 
sometimes in their form, which is pleasant, and 
the book is likely to be read more than once 
by those who make its acquaintance.——A 
collection of devotional poems for Sabbaths 
and holidays throughout the year, which has 
been translated and composed by Alice Lucas, 
is called The Jewish Year [Macmillan Co. 
$1.00]. Apparently it is intended for the use 
of English Jews, but it possesses true inter- 
est and value for others. Its contents illus- 
trate a profound spirituality and many vari- 
eties of religious experience. 

Winifred Greene has illustrated Charles 
and Mary Lamb’s Poetry for Children [Mac- 
millan Co. $1.00) very prettily and some- 
what amusingly in colors. The book is a 
classic, and in this dainty form it will enjoy 
an extended popularity. —From the serious 
to the comic sometimes is a short step, and 
the next book of poems before us is Fables 
for the Frivolous [Harper & Bros. $1.50], by 
G. W. Carryl. The substance of the book 
consists of short poems in which fables some- 
what resembling those of La Fontaine and 
others are phrased in jingling verse, and»Mr. 
Peter Newell’s illustrations are in successful 
sympathy with the text. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Rev. Dr. G. B. Taylor, for many years a 
Baptist missionary in Italy, is the author of 
Italy and the Italians [American Baptist Pub- 
lication Society. $2.00]. It is partly historical 
and partly a narrative of travel and observa- 
tion of social facts and of religious, especially 
evangelical, success and prospects. It is read- 
able and freely illustrated, and, without any 
conspicuous features, affords a great deal of 
practical information about the Italy of today. 
—Rev. J. S. Gale has done something the 
same work in his Korean Sketches [F. H. 
Revell Co. $1.25]. It is in the Histories of 
Missions series, and it contains vivid and in- 
structive descriptions of the country and its 
people and tells much of missionary experi- 
ences. The author has had nine years’ expe- 
rience in that country and writes in an inter- 
esting style. This volume, too, is illustrated. 

Through China with a Camera (Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $5.00) differs from the volume by Mr. 
Colquhoun noticed recently in being intended 
fora more popular circulation. It is an ac- 
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count of China as the ordinary tourist sees it 
rather than as the statesman and economist 
considers it. None the less it is the work of 
an intelligent and thoughtful observer, whose 
pages contain much information and whose 
impressions are of value. It is a most inter- 
esting narrative and its illustrations are un- 
usually successful. The author must have 
had much experience with the camera.——Mrs. 
W. Chance’s Book of Cats [E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $1.00] is noteworthy for its illustrations, 
which are original pencil drawings of striking 
ability by the author. Its text is a successful 
compilation of quotations strung together en- 
tertainingly, in which persons of eminence 
have expressed themselves in regard to the 
cat. It is quite an effective and somewhat 
novel volume. 








NOTES 


— It is not Dr. Cunningham Geikie, the 
author, who is dead, as has been reported, 
but his brother, John Geikie. 

—— The last volume of the Official Records 
of the Union and Confederate Armies prob- 
ably will be published in the course of the 
next three years. 

—— The Bodleian Library at Oxford pos- 
sesses a manuscript volume of music by com- 
posers, dating between 1400 and 1440. Novello 
is soon to publish an account of it, with ex- 
tracts. 

—— The New York Ledger, which has ap- 
peared for forty-six years once a week, is to 
become a monthly on Nov. 1. It will keep its 
pages at the present folio size but will have 
many more of them. 

—— The librarian of Bristol, Eng., Mr. C. N. 
Matthews, has discovered in the library’s lum- 
ber room a grand folio of St. Augustine’s De 
Civitate Dei, printed at Basle in 1479, and Peter 
Martyr’s De Orbe Novo Decades, including 
the earliest printed particulars of Cabot’s voy- 
ages. There also is another work with notes 
presumably by Chatterton, and various inter- 
esting manuscripts about medieval surgery. 


—— The death of Harold Frederic—another 
victim of so-called Christian Science—author 
of The Damnation of Theron Ware and several 
volumes of travel, political criticism, etc., is a 
distinct loss to literature. He was self-edu- 
cated and a man of high promise, and, indeed, 
of excellent performance already. Blanche 
Willis Howard, Madame von Teuffel, who 
also died a week or two ago, had done some 
superior work. Her One Summerand Guenn 
showed rare talent. 
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The Youth’s 
Companion... 


"THOSE who subscribe at once for the 1899 volume 

will receive the remaining issues of 1898, including 
the beautiful Double Holiday Numbers, Free. Among 
the many famous contributors to these issues will be 
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story of a hero. 








Dec. rst issue. “*The Water- 
W. D. Howells 4 melon Patch.’’ A story of fruit- 


loving boys. 











Lillian Nordica woes ee 





prima donna’s trials and triumphs. 





RUDYARD KIPLING. 


HE volume for 1899 will be the best THE COMPANION has ever published. Each of the 52 weekly issues will 
be full of delight and inspiration. Among more than 200 capital stories to be published during 1899 will be 


DINNIE AND THE DANS, a Serial of Irish Life, 

FIFTY YEARS WITH A MENAGERIE, a Circus Man’s Tale, 
FOR LIFE AND LIBERTY, a Thrilling Escape from Savages, 
AN INLAND ARMOR-CLAD, a Wide-Awake Boys’ Invention, 


THE WOLF AND THE WHEELBARROW, a Strange Animal Story, 
POULTNEY BIGELOW. 


POLICE SPIES IN RUSSIA, a Yankee’s Adventure with Them, 


The Companion EVERY WEEK from now until 1900 for $1.75. 








JANE BARLOW. 
DAN RICE. 

H, M. STANLEY. 
CHARLES ADAMS. 
F. R. STOCKTON. 





FIFTY-CENT January, 100, inelu 


CALENDAR FREE FREE — The exquisite Companion Calendar for wm }08, richer and costlier than any of the famous Companion 
Calendars of former years. Designed and lit i phed in twelve colors exclusively for THE 
TO NEW COMPANION. A charming ornament for the hom 
AND THE COMPANION for the 52 weeks of 1899—a brary’! in itself. F093 
SU BSCRIBERS. Illustrated Announcement and Sample Copies Free. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 


NEW SUBSORIRERS ho will send $1.75 at once with name and address, enclosing this slip or mentionin 
will ¢ =f Jory Oe ton every week from the time subscription is received until 


we, All the remaining ome of 1898, inclusive of the Holiday Numbers. 


- = 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. Te 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 


A General History of the World. By Vicror Durvy, formerly Minister 
of Public Instruction and member of the Academy. Translated and thoroughly 
revised, with summary of contemporaneous history from 1848 to September, 1898, 
by Prof. Epwin A. GrRosvENoR. 12mo. With 25 colored maps, Index, $2.00. 

The most complete and satisfactory jee regen | that can be found. The volume will 
prove a boon to all students and teachers of history as well as to readers in general. 

Manual of the History of French Literature. By Ferpinanp BRuye- 
TIERE, of the French Academy. Authorized translation by RALPH DERECHEF. 
12mo, cloth. With portraits, Index, $2.00. 
eseteh han pena A oe Fe treasury of information and su usee rae he such a convenient and 

n open to the student.”—Pro/. 

A Country Idyl, and other stories. 
With portrait, $1.25. 

“Mrs. Bolton never fails to interest and instruct her readers.”— Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

Great Books. By the Very Rev. F. W. FARRAR, D. D., Dean of Canterbury. 
16mo. With portraits, gilt top, $1.25. 


Discusses with fervid eloquence a number of the masterpieces ef literature—the plays of 
Shakespeare, “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” ‘The Divine Comedy,” etc. Dean Farrar 
analyzes these works in a masterly way. 


The Mistakes We Make. A handbook of common errors in speech, writing, 


etc. Edited by NATHAN HASKELL DOLE. 18mo. $0.50, 
Contains in small commas a remarkable array of valuable information, and will prove invaluable 
for the busy writer or business man. 


What All the World’s A-Seeking. By RatpH WALDo TRINE. 12mo, 


cloth, gilt top, $1.25. Eleventh Thousand. 
“Its purpose is distinctly p practical. It is most fascinatingly written, and deserves the remark- 
able success it has achieved. Review of Reviews. 


In Tune with the Infinite ; or, Fullness of Peace, Power and Plenty. 
By RaLeH WALDO TrinzE, author of “What All the World’s A-Seeking.” 
12:n0, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. Tenth Thousand. 

. It has done me more good than any one book of all my reading. . . .”—/rom a Reader. 

Men I Have Known. By Dean Farrar. Illustrated with facsimile letters 


and portraits. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.75. Fifth Thousand. 
“One of the notable books of the season.”—/Jnter- Ocean. 





By SarAH KNOWLES BOLTON. 12mo. 





For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., Publishers, 46 East 14th St., N. Y. 
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Solicitors wanted for only official book just cut. 


THE STORY +f PHILIPPINES 


By MURAT AD, the Official Historian, 
under U. 8. Secbeeninn commission, in army comps, io 
American trenches at Manila, on the — ific, in Agal- 
naldo’s camps, on the flagship * Oly in’? with 
DEWEY ; in roar of battle at fall orn anila. Bo- 
nanza for agents. Brimful of official pictures. Large 
book. Low prices. Big profits. Credit given. Freight 
paid. Drop trashy unofiicial war books. Some 
of our agents taking over 30 ordersaday. Out- 
fit free. Write today. 


THE DOMINION COMPANY, Dept. S P 2, Chicago. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST’S 
SERVICES. 


The Saints in Light 


New No. 37—Designed for All Saints’ Day 
(Proper for the first Sunday in November). 
We feel sure that this will prove 
especially acceptable at this season. 





For Harvestide and 
Thanksgiving. 


No. 1—ist. Series, 
A Thanksgiving Service. 
No. 38—4th Series—now ready. 


A Service of Thanksgiving for 
Harvestide. 


One copy of each of the entire series 
sent, postpaid, for 15 cents. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 
















Philip Melanchthon. 


The Protestant Preceptor of Germany, 1497-1560. 
By James WILLIAM RICHARD, D.D., Professor 
of Homiletics, Lutheran Theological Seminary, 
Gettysburg, Pa. No. 2 in The Heroes of the Ref- 
ormation Series. With 32 illustrations. Large | 
12mo, $1.50. 


The first volume in this series is ** Martin Luther, 
. Jacobs, 





the Hero of the formation,” by H. E. J 



















































. The ness issue will be devoted to * Desiderius 
Erasmus, t Humorist in the Sorxtee of the 
Tetecmation,” by Ephraim Emerton, Ph. D 


Where Ghosts Walk. 


The Haunts of Famil'ar Characters in History and 
Literature. By MARION HARLAND, author of 
“Some Colonial Homesteads,” ete. With 33 il- | 
lustrations. 8vo, gilt top (in a box), $2.50. 


The clever author of ** Colonial Homesteads” has util- | 
izedt her experiences in Europe and her literary training | 
for the preparation of a series of papers devoted to cer- 
tain historie places with which are to be connected the | 
names of characters familiar io ee and in litera- 
ture. Mrs. Terhune’s descriptions are In each case the | 
result of personal observation. 


Rivers of North America. 


A Reading Lesson for Students of Geography and 
Geology. By IsRAEL C. RUSSELL, Professor of 
Geology, University of Michigan, author of 

“ Lakes of North America,” “Glaciers of North | 
America,” “‘ Voleanoes of North America,” etc. 
Fully illustrated. 8vo. | 


The first two volumes in the Science Series are ** The 
Study of Man,” by Prof. A. C. Haddon,and “ The 
Groundwork of Science,” by 8t. George Mivart. 


Little Journeys to the | 
Homes of American 
Statesmen. 


ELBERT HUBBARD. With 32 illustrations. | 


| 


j 





By 
16mo, gilt top, $1.75. 


| 

CONTENTS: George Washington, Benj. Franklin, 
Alex. Hamilton, Samuel Adams, John Hancock, John 

Quiesy Adams, Thomas Jefferson, Daniel Webster, | 
Henry Clay, Jobn Jay, Wm. H, Seward, Abraham Lin- 


coln, 

Little Journeys to the Homes of 

Famous Women mys , 

Good Men and Great ‘ 2 vols., flat box. 83.50 | 
merican Authors mes < | 

American Stateamen § 2 vols., flat box. .#3.50 
Sold separately, each $1.75; or 4 vols. in box, #7. 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, | 


27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York. 








Religious Notices 
Relig and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, | 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 








CENTRAL CONGREGATION AL CHURCH, West Elis St., 
Atlanta, Ga. If pastors will write, visitors to the c ity | 
will receive a hearty welcome. Frank E. Jenkins, pastor. 

WHITMAN COLLEGE. All opmmnmnsentione and gifts 
for Whitman College shoull be sent to the financial 
agent, Miss Virginia Dox, 2 Linden St., Worcester, Mass., | 
or to ~~ — ent, Rev. Stephen B. % Penrose, Walla 
Walla, W 

DR Neto SS\ NTHETIC BIBLECLASSES. Rev. James | 
M. Gray, D. D., conducts two weekly evening classes in | 
Boston for the by nthetic study of the Bible. On Tuesday 
the New Testament, at Clarendon Street Baptist Church 
corner Montgomery Street; and on Saturday the Ol id | 
Testament, at the Second Congregational Church, 
Ww ashington and Center Streets, Dorchester. fisse, 7,45 | 
prompt. Instruction free. All are cordially invited. 

THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY is the oldest and 

est tract cossety in America. Gen. O. O. Howard, 
president, Gi. Shearer, general secretary, Louis Tag, 
reasurer, 10 Tet 23d St., New York, it furnishes 
Christian workers with gospel literature in many forms 
and in many languages. It also does a vast colportage 
work among our soldiers and sailors, and in the neglected 
regions of the South and West. Gifts from Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont and Massachusetts east of the 
Connecticut River should be sent to American Tract 
Society, New England Branch, 54 Bromfield ogee, 
Boston. Rev. George H. Cate, district secretary ; 
Cummings, agent. 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’S yore Society, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated sont 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social con: ition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
bomes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides 4 for or, outgotn, has gee] 

ry the Sailor's Maga Friend 0m 


Contributions to sustain — work are solici and 


remittances of same are reques to be made tices to 
the main office of the society at New’ York. 
President. 


JAMES W. ELWEL: 
W. 0. STURGES, Treasurer. 






Rev. W. C. STITT. 
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NEW BOOKS. |Nelson’s New Series 


Teachers’ Bibles 


CONTAIN 
‘‘ The Illustrated Bible Treasury,’’ writ- 


ten by Leading Scholars in America and 
Great Britain, a new Indexed Bible Atlas, 


Upwards of 350 Illustrations, 


of Ancient Monuments, Scenes in Bible 
Lands, Animals, Plants, Antiquities, 
Coins, etc., distributed through the text 


|of the Helps, and a New Combined Con- 
| cordance to the Authorized and Revised 
| Versions. 


SOLY BIBLE, 





The Sunday School Times, Sept. 17, 
“The Nelson Teachers’ Bible 
_ of high grade. The illustrated Bible 

Treasury is a collection of helps more 
full than most others, and showing great 
carein preparation. For example, any one 

who will compare its treatment of the 
| geography, the topography, the astron- 
omy, z06 ogy, mineralogy, botany, or the 
antiquities of the Bible, with stuitiar mat- 
ter to be found anywhere else, will find 
| the comparison greatly to the credit of 
| this Bible. Another special excellence is 
| that its Concordance covers the Revised 
| Version as well as the Old Version.” 


PRICES FROM $1.25 to $7.00. 


| For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 


Write for a Descriptive List, giving 
sizes of Type, Prices, etc. 


list price. 


| THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 


37-41 East 18th Street, New York. 
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What they are saying about 


By W. E. BARTON, D.D. 


From Prof.W.G. BALLANTINE, of the Springfield 
Training School, formerly Oberlin College, Ohio: 


} “Tam teaching the Psalms in our Training School 


— for meeting the wants of such students as we 
have.” 
From Prof. G. F. WRIGHT, Oberlin: 
( “T am delighted with it. You have hit exactly 
what I believe to be a widely felt want of Christian 
people. You have given the historical setting of the 
» various Psalms which commends itself to the best 
judgment of well-informed and pious Tome. Per- 
} sonally, I thank you for the help it is oe, ey 
righ 
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) 2 vols. in box, $8.50 


} The Pilgrim Press Bester, ) 
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Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, mee exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost 3 fifty a each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertio 


A Young Student, with <rrarience, would like a 
chance to preach in some small country place Sundays. 











——_ 











| Address A. L. 8., Andover, Mass. 


Co nion. Would like a pimatiee as companion 
for om nvalid or elder y lady in a San soeiueds 


| Address Miss E. Bell Dearborn, East Derry, N 


A Cultured American Woman desires position 
as housekeeper or companion to elderly lady or gentle- 
man, or chaperon to young ladies. Thoroughly under- 
stands foreign travel. Would care for children 4 house 
during absence. Address Mrs. J., Manchester, N. H 


tee, in a quiet place 
mall house of 5 or 6rooms, w 
on a Christian "2, Rent, $15 
Samuel Delag 
Boston. 


Room and Board. A lady having a pleasant, sunn 
home, near Jamaica Pond, convenient to steam an 
electric cars, would let a e front room with board; 
pecpene looking for a homelike place in suburban Boston 
will find this a desirable opportunity. Address 28 St. 
John Street, Jamaica Plain. Refers to Editor of The 
Congregationalist. 


~~ 4 sont. Atwo manual organ. with sixteen “ speak- 


ing sto ” pedal ents, etc. It can be seen at 
iilcvest,’ Chelsea, , former residence of Hon. 
Rufus 8. Frost. Keys at 9 


ar et ¢ eee a 
a garden or large ya 

to $18. Address Rev. 
Street, Jamaica Plain, 





91 Belli m St. The organ 
— for —e_ eagy forms, =< ernie at a 
e ice. 8. For further particu 
address Mrs. Ruta. Frost, ge, N. ¥. 
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Southern California Association 


The twelfth annual meeting was held at 
Escondido, Oct. 11-13. The reception and en. 
tertainment of nearly one hundred members 
was most cordial, under the efficient manage. 
ment of Rev. N. T. Edwards. 

The opening sermon by Rev. E. F. Goff of 
Riverside, on The Power and Presence of the 
Holy Spirit in the Church, gave direction and 
uplift to the spirit of the whole meeting, 
Rev. J. H. Williams made a model presiding 
officer. 

The papers and reports were of merit and 
interest. Rev. W. F. Day, D. D., emphasized 
the value of councils for recognition or in- 
stallation; Dr. W. W. Lovejoy gavea scholarly 
paper on Ritschlism, Theosophy and a Cure. 

Pres. F. L. Ferguson of Pomona College 
vividly presented the hopeful status of that 
institution, with its 200 bright and earnest 
students and devoted faculty, its new science 
hall, the gift of Dr. Pearsons, rapidly approach- 
ing completion, and its pressing need of at 
least $12,000 more during the current school 
year. Dr. J. K. McLean of Oakland, besides . 
adding his strongly expressed conviction of 
the need of Pomona College as a defender of 
the faith on this coast, gave the association 
the benefit of his genial thought on several 
other topics. The A. B.C. F. M. was repre- 
sented by Rev. Walter Frear, its Pacific Coast 
agent, and by Miss Alice Harwood, recently 
returned from five years’ labor in Japan. 
Wednesday evening was given to home mis- 
sions. Mrs. Caswell and Dr. Choate made 
the principal addresses, stirring the large 
audience with their presentations of the needs 
and resp 2nsibilities of our country. Thurs- 
day morning was packed full of facts about 
home land needs and methods. Work among 
the 50,000 Spanish-speaking Californians, be- 
gun two years ago by Rev. A. B. Case, for- 
merly A. B. C. F. M. missionary in Mexico, 
and carried on under the auspices of a local 
interdenominational society, was reported as 
* foreign Pg at home.” Rev. H. P. Case 
of the C. S. S. and P. Society made his annual 
report. Rev. H H. Wikoff pleaded for the 
Cc. C. B.S. 

Christian Citizenship, by Rev. C. P. Dor- 
land, and The Church’s Duty on Temperance, 
by Rev. G. H. De Kay, were foreible puttings 
of well-known, but still needed, truths. ‘The 
Narrative of the Churches, always of interest, 
brought mach encouragement, despite the 
wide-spread depression caused by drought. 
The memorial read by Rev. I. W. Atherton, 
the oldest pastor in the association, told of 
the entering into rest of three laborers, Rev. 
Messrs. J. A. Rogers, J. J. Weage and F. M. 
Platt, all having passed the threescore mile- 
stone. 

The best wine of the feast was at the ‘last 
session, presented in papers by Rev. Messrs. 
George Robertson, L. H. Frary and H. W. 
Lathe on The Spiritual Life, Its Source, Main- 
tenance and Fruition. 

Cammittees were elected on education, tem- 
perance, Sabbath observance, divorce reform, 
comity and the federation of our benevolent 
societies. The association adjourned with a 
growing sense of the mission of our churches 
on the Pacific coast, a keener vision of the 
problems before us. H. P. C. 





The Transcript has this good word for 
the Woman’s Home Missionary Association, 
whose annual meeeting was held at Berkeley 
Temple, Boston, last week: “The Woman’s 
Home Missionary Association and kindred 
societies of other denominations are undoubt- 
edly doing an immeasurable work for the na- 
tional uplift. These are the genuinely patri- 
otic daughters of their country. Their labor 
is pure patriotism. In caring for the neglected 
and sin-trodden among our millions they are 
doing more than the politicians whose hang- 
ers-on prate of their public services to safe- 
guard the welfare of the nation.” 
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Two More Recruits for the 
Foreign Field 


It is a pleasure, so soon after the reproduc- 
tion in our paper of the faces of a dozen out- 
going missionaries of the American Board, to 
supplement that group by presenting here- 
with the likenesses of two more persons who 
have received the approval of the American 
Board and of the churches and left Boston 
last week to sail the day after Christmas from 
San Francisco for China, where they are to 
be connected with Foochow Mission. Mr. 
and Mrs. Hinman are one in their consecra- 
tion to the foreign work, and both possess ex- 
ceptional fitness and tact for it. Mr. Hinman 
is nearing his thirtieth milestone and carries 
to his foreign service not only a fine intel- 
lectual equipment but an uncommonly strong 
desire to do this precise form of Christian 
work. It was bred in him and has grown 
with his growth. His father was a Congre- 
gational minister and his mother had had ex- 
perience as a missionary in West Africa. His 
education began in the public schools of 
Wheaton, Ill. He graduated at Oberlin in 
1893 and went immediately to Benzonia Col- 
lege in Michigan, where he was professor of 
mathematics for a year, returning then to 
Oberlin Seminary to study theology. In the 
autumn of 1895 he became the 
acting president of Gates College 
in Neligh, Neb., where he did 
effective work till the offer of a 
valuablescholarship brought him, 
in 1897, to the Harvard Divinity 
School, where he has been study- 
ing the past year. Hehasalways 
had a strong evangelical impulse, 
and both at Benzonia and at Ne- 
ligh made himself felt in the local 
churches. Since removing to 
Cambridge he has been a valu- 
able helper to Dr. Beard at the 
Prospect Street Church. Mrs. 
Hinman is a native of Elmira, 
N. Y. She met Mr. Hinman at 
Oberlin, and they were married 
Dec. 28, 1893. Mr. Hinman is a 
student volunteer, having signed 
the pledge during his second year 
at Oberlin. He is also a practical 
printer. 

The council which ordained 
Mr. Hinman last week was grati- 
fied with his strong, definite and 
sensible paper, recounting his 
Christian experience and setting 
forth his views of doctrine. Rev. William 
Kuight, pastor of Central Church, Fall River, 
which is sending out Mr. and Mrs. Hinman, 
was fittingly made moderator, and the few 
questions asked simply strengthened the im- 
pression made by Mr. Hinman’s paper. Rev. 
Dr. Judson Smith preached the sermon, Dr. 
W. E. Barton offered the prayer and Rev. 
Isaac Pierson gave thecharge. Appropriately, 
the right hand of fellowship was extended 
by Rev. J. E. Walker of Shao-wu, China. 


Annual Meeting of the 
W. H. M. A. 


Berkeley Temple was the scene, last Wednes- 
day, of the nineteenth annual gathering of our 
Woman’s Home Missionary Association. A 
dull, rainy day had power to minimize the 
attendance, but the enthusiasm was undimin- 
ished and glowing. There was a strong under- 
current of the spirit of consecration, an evi- 
dent desire to learn of helpful methods and 
for a greater apprehension of missionary effort 
in general. The keynote was that of fellowship 
—interdenominational—and of federation as 
applied to unifying the work of the association. 

There were two sessions, morning and after- 
noon. The initial prayer service of help and 
inspiration was conducted by Mrs. Goodell. 
Mrs. Kellogg’s report as secretary briefly re- 
ferred to the general work, which last year 
occupied twenty-si teachers (eight of them in 
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colleges), supported twenty-five missionaries 
and two helpers, helped to build seven churches 
and two parsonages, and had a share in work 
for Chinese women in California. It is pleas- 
ant to note that Mrs. Kellogg was able to report 
the reappearance in missionary ranks of many 
women temporarily diverted from active Chris- 
tian service by the Woman’s Club movement, 
their renewed zeal proving the supposed loss 
to be an actual gain. 

Miss Annie C. Bridgman, whose relinquish- 
ment of the important post which she has faith- 
fully held for three years is a matter of real 
regret, gave the treasurer’s report. The cash 
receipts during the year were $35,342.38, and 
the value of boxes and donations as estimated 
by the senders was $37,527.72. The direct work 
of the association has consumed $30,626.13 and 
expenses $3,763.68. 

Naturally a woman’s organization is keen to 
enlist the young people, in whom lies the hope 
of the future. The how, rather than the why, 
was the mooted question presented in a profit- 
able paper by Mrs. Little, read by Mrs. Eager, 
who demonstrated the value of utilizing the 
child’s zeal and longing to be useful by giving 
him a hand in packing boxes and in sending 
off that which he had given through labor or 
self-sacrifice. A W.H. M.A. program would 
not be complete without a helpful innovation. 





REV. AND MRS. GEORGE W. HINMAN 


It was in line with the modern spirit of fellow- 
ship in Christian service that women of other 
denominations should be invited this year to 
tell of their special work. As the delegate of 
the Presbyterian Board remarked in her fine 
address, the essential unity of our common 
aim was made evident—to win the world for 
Christ. Another thought of Mrs. Kneeland 
was the vital necessity for enlisting the dor- 
mant and latent talent of indifferent and indo- 
lent church members. Mrs. Charles Gallagher, 
who outlined the work of the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, gave the broad, missionary definition 
of home, which is no longer bounded by the 
four walls of the dwelling, but includes the 
whole environment without the house door. 
The new fields of foreign work, which, after all, 
is ‘“‘home” work, are not to be neglected, while 
at the same time we remember the 40,000,000 in 
the United States who never enter a church. 


The work of the Episcopal Church was re- 
counted by Miss Abbie Loring. Though purely 
auxiliary in their autonomy, it was stimulat- 
ing to hear that the women contributed $219,000 
last year to the general missionary work of the 
Episcopal Church. Mrs. Coleman’s pleasant 
reference to her early connection with the 
W. H. M. A. preceded a recital of the varied 
work of Baptist women whose labors are dis- 
tinctively in the line of Christian education. 

The program also comprised bright and sug- 
gestive reports from the alliances, and a not- 
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able report of the auxiliaries written by Miss 
Mary Shepley, and read in her absence by 
Treasurer-elect Miss Lizzie White. There 
was indorsement of the plan presented by 
Mrs. Danielson, to make Saturday a special 
day of prayer. An appropriate anniversary 
hymr, written by Miss Annie Pickens and 
printed on the souvenir program, was sung. 
An extemporaneous clearing-house of ideas, 
happily inaugurated by Mrs. Kellogg during 
the noon intermission, called out new as well 
as tried and proved methods of raising money 
—by collection; subscription; the cent-a-day 
plan; the “experience,” or dollar socials; by 
sewing, rug-making and kindred devices. 
The “ opportunity ” offering, a collection based 
on Phil. 4: 10, brought $137. That was a fit- 
ting and clinging thought with which the presi- 
dent’s address closed the fruitful exercises— 
the reference to the modern continuance of 
apostolic service which inheres in our mission- 
ary efforts, and the assurance of Christ’s 
intimate knowledge and sustaining power in 
the work of the W. H. M. A. J. A. 8. 





Pencilings 
BY A PERIPATETIC 


Benjamin Kidd is not a Teuton, neither is 
he a Celt. Consequently he is not a typica 
Briton in appearance. His life 
= as a subordinate British Govern- 
ment official and his studies as a 
historian have not fitted him for 
speaking to audiences, and he is 
too modest and too honest to 
claim to be a popular speaker. 
Hence it must be frankly con- 
fessed that those who heard him 
last week at the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club, Boston, were not 
charmed by his manner. But 
his suggestive generalizations re- 
specting colonial administration 
and race expansion were reward- 
ing to those who persisted in lis- 
tening, and his replies to his 
critics showed that he was clever 
in retort. Nominally, studiously 
avoiding prescribing for us in 
our present national dilemma, it 
was apparent to all who heard 
Mr. Kidd that he believed that 
Providence or ‘‘ destiny,’’ or call 
it what you will, was forcing the 
United States to assume moral 
and political responsibility for 
peoples without her present bor- 
ders, people who are children in the art of 
self-government, and in controlling whom we 
must depart from the letter and, perhaps, the 
essence of such documents as the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Constitution 
of the United States. If it be said that the 
spirit which prompted Mr. Kidd to avoid 
seeming to interfere in settling our problems 
was admirable, it must also be said that the 
art of concealment was not perfect. 

As one who has just returned from an ex- 
tended tour through the West as far as the 
Pacific coast, he came with an impressive 
message to people who are wont to believe 
that as they think so ought the Union tothink. 
In substance Mr. Kidd’s message was, that 
from the Alleghanies to the Pacific the plain 
people feel that our duty is to hold the Phil- 
ippines as well as Spain’s West Indian posses- 
sions. To those who reply that such a feeling 
is unreasoning and unethical, and that it con- 
flicts with the declared purposes of the war 
and instantly will compel us to modify our 
governmental fabric, Mr, Kidd replies in the 
words of Sir John Seeley, whom he considers 
the most discerning philosophical historian of 
British expansion, that “the instinet of de- 
velopment in a truly living institution is wiser 
than the utterance of the wisest individual 
man.” 

Accept Mr. Kidd’s premises, namely, that 
the inhabitants of the tropical climes must 
be governed by the peoples of temperate climes 
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who are forced by the unyielding pressure of 
economic laws to invade the tropics; that the 
ethical standards of Christendom as well as 
the results of British experience dictate that 
such government must have for its primary 
motive the betterment of the natives and the 
rearing of civilization; and that the pressure 
of such economic laws and ethical ideals is 
more resistless than the conservatism which 
makes a fetish of institutions per se — and his 
logic is remorseless. But there are many 
patriots who deny the premises. 1 do not. 





The Plympton Bi-centennial 

On Oct. 27, 28 the Congregational church— 
so far the only church—in Plympton, Mass., 
of which Rev. E. C. Davis is pastor, observed 





27, at which Rev. Mr. Davis and John Sher- 
man, Esq., read valuable papers upon the 
church and the parish respectively. In the 
evening a reception, with enjoyable musical 
and literary features, was held, at which many 
old members and other friends of the church 
from out of town were present. On Friday 
forenoon Rev. Morton Dexter, the grandson 
of Rev. Elijah Dexter, delivered an address on 
Deacon Lewis Bradford, perhaps the most 
notable officer in the history of the church, 
and author of a voluminous and remarkable 
diary, covering the first half of the century. 
Brief memorial addresses also were made 
about most of the successive pastors and some 
leading laymen. In the afternoon Rev. Dr. 
Alexander McKenzie preached a remarkably 
appropriate and stirring sermon, from Phil. 
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the 200th anniversary of its foundation. 
From the set lement of the town in 1670-80 
until 1695, the Plympton people used to travel 
nine miles to Plymouth in order to worship. 
Then Deacon Isaac Cushman of Plymouth, a 
grandson of Robert Cushman, began preach- 
ing to them, and in 1698 he was ordained over 
the newly formed church. He was the first of 
nearly a score of pastors. 

His successor, Rev. Jonathan Parker, 
preached in Plympton for forty-five years. 
Rev. Ezra Sampson served for twenty-one 
years. Rev. Ebenezer Withington was pastor 
only three years, and his successor, Rev. John 
Briggs, only four years, but Rev. Elijah Dex- 
ter, who came next, served from 1809 to 1851, 
more than forty-two years. He was followed 
by Rev. Charles Livingstone, a brother of the 
famous David Livingstone, the explorer of 
Africa. Among the later pastorates those of 
Rey. Philip Titcomb, 1868-79, Rev. V. J. Harts- 
horne, 1882-87, and Rev. H. F. Hallett, 1890-94, 
have been notably fruitful. The late Rev. Dr. 
Henry M. Dexter, for so many years editor-in- 
chief of The Congregationalist, was a son of 
Rev. Elijah Dexter, and grew up in this church, 
uniting with it while a college student. 

The present meeting house, built in 1830, is 
the fourth which the church has occupied. It 
is a pleasant, convenient, country church, and 
a tasteful and serviceable chapel, in large 
part the gift of Dr. Dexter and the late Mrs. 
Leonice Moulton, together with a cosy parson- 
age, stands near at hand. Another attractive 
chapel, in which services are held regularly, 
is maintained by the church in the north part 
of the town for the accommodation of the 
people in that region. Although the popula- 
tion of Plympton has diminished considerably 
during recent years, so that the church has 
suffered inevitable loss, the courage and en- 
ergy of its members are vigorous and good 
work continues to be accomplished. 

The observance of the bi-centennial began 
with a historical session on Thursday P. m , Oct. 
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Rufus Emery of Newburgh, N. Y., oncea boy 
of the parish, and Rev. Vincent Moses, a re. 
cent pastor. Others who participated were 
the present pastor, Rev. C. H. Coolidge, Rey, 
J. D. Kingsbury, D.-D., of Bradford, who 
wrote a hymn for the occasion, Mrs. H. M.. 
Moore, a mother of the Sunday school, Rey, 
G. L. Todd of Merrimac, Rev. C. F. Clark, 
pastor of the Second Church, and Rev. C. §, 
Holton, pastor of the “Old First,” New- 
bury. 

The story of the division in the old New- 
bury church is interesting reading in these 
days. The cause was wholly geographical. 
Some of the settlers found themselves too far 
from meeting house for comfort or safety from 
the Indians, but the town would not allow 
them another meeting house. At length they 
insisted and built a meeting house thirty feet 
square at their end of thetown. After much 
bickering with the town the church called a 
minister, but the town would not accept him. 
Then the town called a minister, but the peo- 
ple refused to accept him. The church re- 
mained independent in their choice, however, 
and this sturdy trait has characterized the 
parish ever since. After many years affairs 
turned so that the church could formally call 
their first choice, Mr. Tomson. 

Peace was of short duration. Twenty-four 
persons, living stil) farther up the river, urged 
that the meeting house be nearer them. 
Strong feeling was engendered, lasting for 
many years, until one moonlight night the up- 
river hosts, with sturdy oxen and pungs, 
came down and carted the meeting house off 
bodily, so it is said, to their own high hill, 
where a practically new church was erected 
in 1709. The people on the plains began to re- 
build, then were swung off into Episcopacy for 
better protection. Queen Anne’s Chapel re- 
sulted. Later they lapsed again and called a 
Congregational minister. The parish organ- 
ization of the church still lives in Belleville 
Church, Newburyport. 

At the anniversary many anecdotes about 
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3: 13, to a very large audience. A consecra- 
tion service also was held in the evening. 
The celebration throughout was exceptionally 
well planned and carried out, and it ought to 
give this ancient and honored church a new 
uplift and impulse. 


Two Hundred Years Old 


The First Parish meeting house of West 
Newbury, Mass, was filled with interested 
people, in spite of the rain, last week Wednes- 
day to celebrate the bicentennial. The strong 
characteristics of ancient New England immi- 
grants and their descendants were illustrated 
in interesting historical papers read by Rev. 





the ministers were told which were partic- 
ularly entertaining. During the last fifty 
years many changes have occurred in the 
ministry at the old church. The present edi- 
fice was built in 1841 and has recently been 
thoroughly repaired. The pulpit Bible was 
given by the late Ben. Perley Poore; the 
old bell was cracked by excessive patriotism 
July 4, 1870, and the present one was hung in 
its place by E. Moody Boynton, whose exten- 
sive farm is near. Under the leading of Rev. 
C. H. Coolidge, lately of New Hampshire, 
the church is starting with new zeal and 
earnest purpose to do the work of its third 
century at its door and around the world. 
A. W. H. 
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Practical Christian Unity 


A movement in the direction of church fed- 
eration has just been successfully inaugurated 
in the counties of Broome and Tioga, New 
York State. At the February meeting of the 
Susquehanna Congregational Association the 
suggestion was made that an interdenomina- 
tional convention be held, which should be 
inclusive, so far as possible, of all Christian 
churches within the two counties. The propo- 
sition was favorably received, and was brought 
to the attention of the corresponding local 
bodies of Presbyterians, Baptists and Metho- 
dists, all of whom heartily indorsed the idea 
and appointed committees. The joint com- 
mittee met in Binghamton, and determined 
upon Owego as the place and Oct. 11, 12 as 
the date for the convention. Invitations were 
sent out in the form of a joint letter missive 
from the ecclesiastical associations of the four 
denominations, and were mailed to every local 
church in the district, including Roman Cath- 
olic and Episcopalian. The letters set forth 
the nature of the proposed convention as hav- 
ing no ecclesiastical authority whatever, but 
being ‘‘purely an inspirational gathering, a 
demonstration of the unity and power of 
Christ’s kingdom in this vicinity, an opportu- 
nity for mutual acquaintance and fellowship, 
for united prayer, for exchange of views and 
for the development of plans for more effective 
co-operation in Christian work.’”’ Each church 
was invited to be represented by its pastor and 
by two delegates. 

When the convention assembled it was 
found to be a representative gathering of the 
leading men in the four strongest Protestant 
denominations in the district, together with 
one Episcopalian, one Lutheran and one Uni- 
versalist clergyman. There were about 150 
visiting delegates, and the local attendance 
was sufficient to give a large audience at all 
sessions, 

The convention was opened by a sermon on 
Christian unity by Rev. G. Parsons Nichols, 
D. D , of the First Presbyterian Church, Bing- 
hamton. Dr. Josiah Strong spoke on the new 
League for Social Service. The sessions were 
largely oecupied with the discussion of Chris- 
tian co-operation in various aspects, such as 
Sunday school work, evangelistic work, plant- 
ing churches, the Sabbath, temperance and 
civil affairs. Each topic was opened by two 
local speakers, lay or clerical, and then thrown 
open te the house, which was quick to avail 
itself of every moment offered for general 
discussion, 

The subject of evangelistic work developed 
particular interest in the suggestion of meth- 
ods by which competition may give place to co- 
operation between neighboring pastors in their 
personal evangelism among families and indi- 
viduals. On the subject of interdenomina- 
tional comity in the planting of churches, 
while great unanimity of feeling was mani- 
fested, it was thought wise to be contented for 
the present with a declaration of the sentiment 
of the meeting and the appointment of a com- 
mittee to take the matter under consideration. 

The net result of the Owego meeting is not 
to be measured by any action which it took, 
but by the contribution which it has made to 
the development of a common consciousness, 
a closer spirit of unity and fellowship among 
the ministers and leading laymen of the Prot- 
estant churches in this vicinity. The ban- 
quet, with its after-dinner speeches, the plan 
of entertaining delegates in homes of people 
of some different denomination than their 
own, the associations of the committee-room 
and the free parliament all served to con- 
tribute to that interdenominational acquaint- 
anceship which must be the forerunner of 
Christian unity. The motto of the convention 
may be said to have been, “ Let us know 
each other better.” 

The value and significance of the meeting 
were profoundly felt by all in attendance, 
and it is not unlikely that such a convention 
may become an annual feature of the church 
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life of these two counties. In that case it 
will do for all the churches of the locality 
what the local conference or association does 
for the Congregational churches. Indeed, for 
the time being and for the purposes of this 
convention, all the churches may be said to 
have adopted the Congregational relationship 
to each other—fellowship without control. 
Why may not similar movements take place 
in every locality, until every local church is 
bound to all the other churches of its vicinity 
by a tie similar to that which binds the units 
in the Congregational system to each other? 
Ww. T. 





The Doctrinal Basis of Congre- 


gational Churches 


Some of our correspondents desire us to ex- 
pand at length some of the statements made 
in a recent editorial on What Congregation- 
alists Believe. We disclaim any assumption 
of authority in attempting to represent the 
belief of the denomination. Our purpose was 
simply to give such information as we were 
able from a study of the history of our de- 
nomination and from declarations made by 
representative bodies. Those who wish to 
pursue the subject further will find ample 
material in Prof. Williston Walker’s Creeds 
and Platforms and in the records of National 
Councils and of State associations. 

The Congregational denomination has no for- 
mal declaration of faith to which its churches, 
ministers or members must subscribe. This 
was clearly affirmed by the National Council 
of 1892 as follows: 


Each Congregational church has its own 
confession of faith, and there is no authority 
to impose any general confession upon it, nor 
are our ministers required to subscribe to any 
specified doctrinal standards. But, as a basis 
of fellowship, we have certain creeds of ac- 
knowledged weight to be used not as tests 
but as a testimony, and we have also, 
in ecclesiastical councils and associations of 
churches, recognized organs for expressing 
the fellowship and declaring the faith held 
by our churches to be essential as well as 
guarding the liberty of thought generally al- 
lowed in our churches. 


Yet the faith held by our churches is well 
understood and has been declared by national 
and State associations in various forms, from 
which there has been practically no dissent 
by churches in Congregational fellowship. 
One of the declared purposes of these churches 
in associating themselves in National Council 
is “‘to express and foster their substantial 
unity in doctrine.” What is known as the 
Burial Hill Declaration, made by the National 
Council of 1865, is, as Professor Walker says, 
“the only declaration of faith which a body 
representative of American Congregation- 
alism had approved since 1648.” This state- 
ment remains true today, though what is 
known as the Creed of 1883 has been exten- 
sively adopted by State bodies and local 
churches. This creed was prepared by a 
commission of twenty-five clergymen, chosen 
by a committee of seven appointed by the Na- 
tional Council of 1880, and was signed by 
twenty-two of the twenty-five commissioners. 

Nearly all of the State associations of 
churches have adopted some formal decla- 
ration of the general consensus of doctrine 
held by them. These, as far as we are able to 
ascertain, are as follows: 


Nine adopt the Burial Hill Declaration: 
California, Southern California, Massachu- 
setts, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, South- 
ern Texas, Vermont, Wisconsin. 

Four have the Commission’s Creed of the 
National Council: Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
North Texas. 

Twelve have Special Creeds, varying in 
length from six to fourteen articles: L[ilinois, 
Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Ne- 
braska, North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, South Dakota, Tennessee. 
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Six use the word “ Congregational,” together 
with their connection with the National Coun- 
cil, to define their doctrinal position : Colorado, 
Connecticut, Kansas, Maine, Montana, Okla- 
homa. 

Five employ the terms ‘Congregational ’’ 
and “ Evangelical,”” with connection in the 
National Council: Indiana, Louisiana, North 
Dakota, Utah, Washington. 

One adopts the Westminster Assembly’s 
Shorter Catechism: New Hampshire. 

One adds to the term “Congregational” a 
reference to “articles of faith’ neither given 
nor named: Rhode Island. 

The position of these creeds on one point 
may be of special interest. The Burial Hill 
Declaration says: “We believe...in the 
resurrection of the body and in the final judg- 
ment, the issues of which are eternal life and 
everlasting punishment.’’ The Commission’s 
Creed is the same, except that it substitutes 
“ everlasting ’’ for ‘‘eternal”’ before life. Of 
the twelve State bodies that define their doc- 
trinal position by special creeds the following 
add to the general statements in the above 
creeds ‘of acknowledged weight” these more 
specific utterances, namely: Illinois: ‘“ when 
all mankind will be judged according to their 
works’; Iowa: “ All who die impenitent will 
go away into everlasting punishment’’; Ne- 
braska and Pennsylvania: “‘ All will be judged 
according to the deeds done in the body.” 





From Australia 


Australia’s Interest in the War 

The truth of the cynical saying that “it is 
always the unexpected which happens” has 
received a fresh illustration in the issue of 
the recent war between Spain and America. 
In this part of the world we had visions of 
European complications, due to the jealousy 
of the other Powers of America as a new 
sharer in the settlement of problems which 
had, up to the outbreak of the war, been 
looked upon as being entirely within their 
province. Wehad visions of British entangle- 
ment through American action. We thought 
that perhaps the thunder of great guns might 
have been heard on Australian shores. But 
all these speculations seem to have been 
dreams of the night and darkness. France (to 
our amazement) is helping America and Spain 
to come to terms, and complications, if they 
do arise, are likely, it would seem, to come 
from the difficulty of satisfying the earth hun- 
ger of competing Powers in China. We had 
dreams, too, of an Anglo-American alliance 
as a result of the war, but of this we now hear 
nothing. Is an Anglo-American understand- 
ing to take its place? 


Australian Interest in the Philippines 

And now one of the matters of greatest in- 
terest to us is what is to become of the Philip- 
pines, It would be joy to us to think that 
America was to take ho!d of the Philippines 
and make them practically American territory. 
But it must be a long arm to reach from 
America to the Philippines. Wereckon, how- 
ever, that in any case America will have a 
foothold in the Philippines, and there is some 
comfort in that. The fact is we realize in 
Australia that we are a part of the empire, 
and Britain—save for America—seems to be 
friendless among the nations. It is for this 
reason we hail with pleasure the advent of 
America as a near neighbor. 


Anglo-Saxon Kinship 

The fact I have noted is surely not without 
significance. It is not uncharitable to say 
that Americans have been looked upon as 
“*smart’’ in business, and American rivalry in 
business might have been predicted as a not 
impossible idea in connection with closer rela- 
tions between America and Australia. It is 
remarkable, nevertheless, that the concsption 
of Americans as of our kith and kin seems in- 
eradicable in the Australian mind. Even when 
there was angry feeling between Britain and 
America over Venezuela, and rumors of con- 
flict, it seemed impossible here to entertain 
the idea of a struggle between the two nations. 

W. A. 
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A View Point For Two 


To Congregational Churches: A Denominational 
paper—as such—should appeal to you. 

It is published to reach the same ends for which 
the churches work. 

It seeks to make the labor of the churches easier 
and the results more quickly secured. 

It will accomplish this more certainly when its 
columns are read by the congregations. 

The Congregationalist 18 A DENOMINATIONAL 
PAPER. 

It interprets the messages of today’s history in 
relation to Christian life and to the annals of which 
our churches have been a conspicuous part. 

It educates in the direction of larger denomina- 
tional benevolence. 

It presents careful reviews of denominational 
publications. 

It reflects the life and work of denominational 
institutions. 

The Congregationalist is suggestive and stimu- 
lating, valuable alike to the home and the study. 

Why not double its subscription list among your 
membership? THIS IS THE TIME. CO-OPER- 
ATE WITH YOUR PASTOR IN SECURING IT. 

Yours, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, by 
Warren P. Landers, Supt of Circulation. 


Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
a) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 

CIETY, No. 609 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary ; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoMAN’sS HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, poe 
No. 607, Congr See House. Office hours 9 to 5. 
nual membersh $1.00; life a. $20.00. da 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgman, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BCARD OF COMMISSIONERS Bom ForR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Cong charles & House, Bos: rap 
H. Wiggin, Treasurer; Charles E. Swett Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Nice in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-Secor 4 8t.; in -, Vf 153 La Salle St. 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF persoseve Room 704 Congre- 
G tional House. Miss rah Louise Day, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B. Child, io Secretary. 





THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, United 
Charities Building, New York. Missions in the United 
States, evangelist ¢ and educational, at the South and 
in the West, among the Indians and Chinese. Boston 
office, as Congregational House; Chicago office, 153 La 
Salle Street. Donations may be sent to either of the 
above offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-Second St., New York City. 


THE JONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb 
D. D., gee Charles E. nt Treasurer, ‘United 
Charities Builc ing, New York; Kev. George A . Hood, 
Oongregational House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
work of former New West Commission).—Aids four hun- 
dred students for the ministry, eight home missionary 
ootlegs 8, twenty academies in the West and South, ten 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. § 
Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices ; 612 and 613 Congregati: nal 
House, Boston; 151 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 

CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
SS used only for missiona: wer Rev. 

eorge M. Boynton, D. D., Secreta Duncan, 
Pr. D., Field Secretary ; Charles F. V yman, a 
Rev. Francis J. Marsh, New England Superintendent, 
Congregational House, Boston. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and Vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of Evangelical Congregational 
Churches and Sunday Schools . — and its suburbs. 
Samuel C. Darling, Pres., C. E. Kelsey, Treas., J. J. 
Tillinghast, Sec., 45 Milk’ St., Boston. . 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Gifts should be sent to Arthur G. Stanwood, Treasurer, 
701 Sears Building, Bosten. Applications for aid to 
Rey. E. B. Palmer, Room 609, Congregational House. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL’S MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
—Aids aged and disabled ministers ~ missionaries 
and their families. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8S. B. Forbes, Hart: 
ford, Ct. Form of a beques est: I bequeath to the * Trus- 
tees of the National Council of the Congregational 
hurches of the United States” (a body corporate 
hartered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) 
here insert ae bequest), to be used for the purpose of 
linisterial Relief, as provided in the resolutions of the 
lational ne — Of the © ongregational Churches of the 
United Si 

THE +a BOARD OF PASTORAL SuUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches Gosling pattose or 

ulp jit -~ lies in Massachusetts and in other States. 

i 610 — House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Sec 

THE maneas an SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover Street, 
Boston. Open day and evening. Sailors and landsmen 
weroetae. pay prayer mee’ ing, 10.30 A. M., Bible 
study, 3 unday services, usual hours. Meetings 
every ‘evening oe ot "aaturday’ Branch mission, Vine- 

av 





4Zzeccco 


Iisa C tional society and ap) 8 to 
ali Con tional ohare es for support, = dona 
tions of money to B. 8S. Snow, verrespeseg oe cretary, 
Room 601, Congregational House, B 


ng. comfort bags, reading, etc., to Capt. 8. see ) > 
lain, 287 Hanover treet. Bequests should wad 

ole ave and bequeath to the Boston Seaman’s 
ny the sum of g—., to 0 be applied to the charitable 
d pu speees of said Rev. Alexander 


socie y 
McKenzie BD. D., President; George Gould, Treasurer. 


Important Meetings to Come 


National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
St. Paul, Nov. 11-16. 

New ‘Hampshire penny School Association, 
Rochester, Nov. 15-17 





THE CONGREGATIONALIS1 


News from the Churches 
Meetings to Come 
Boston MINISTERS’ peng Ghenning Hall, Uni- 


tarian Building, Nov. 7, 10 a. eee _— van- 
gelization. Speaker, Rev. Charles H. ash 


FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under 
the auspices of the Woman's Board of Missions, Rooms 
ay an 03 Congregational House, every Friday at 

ms M. 


DOVER AND WOBURN BRANCH W. B. F. M., 
Trinity Church, Lawrence, Nov. 10, 10 A. M. Basket 
luncheon. 


OF SPECIAL NOTE THIS WEEK 


A Western association notes its New Eng- 
land parentage. 
An extensive field in North Dakota. 
The Colorado Association attracts the school 
children. 
A Texas church as a feeder of missions. 
,p surprised field secretary in Oregon. 
n electric meeting of St. Louis ministers 
nd their wives. 
The departure of helpful summer visitors 
noted in country churches with regret. 
All day for missions in a Maine church. 
A ladies’ society in California aids the pas- 
tor in spiritual lines. 
A Massachusetts church honors home. com- 
ing recruits. 


ANOTHER DEBT RAISING IN WORCESTOR 


A few months ago when Union Church, 
Worcestor, Mass., secured in three weeks 
pledges to cancel its entire debt of $61,000, it 
seemed a splendid success. Now Pilgrim 
Church, whose debt was also $61,000, has 
done as excellent work in its magnificent rally. 
While enrolling nearly 600 members, the 
church has few families of large means, and a 
large constituency of slender means. The 
growing work has crowded expenses up to 
the very limit of the resources. Four weeks 
ago an effort was planned to reduce the debt. 
Three men offered to double any sum the rest 
of the church might subscribe. The pastor, 
Dr. Alexander Lewis, conducted the canvass 
in person. All names and subscriptions are 
held in strict confidence. The pledges are for 
weekly payments and extend over three years. 
The pastor believes that he has walked 100 
miles and ridden his bicycle or driven another 
100 miles in this effort. He has called upon 
499 persons and did not get arefusal from one. 
At the outset subscriptions to amount to 
$25,000 were all that were warranted. The 
end of the first week nearly realized that 
amount and the goal was extended to half the 
debt. Ending the third week the subscrip- 
tions amounted to $44,000. On a Sunday 
morning the pastor convinced his people that 
this was a poor stopping place and asked for 
enough to reach $50,000. Pledges were passed 
and before the service closed the total was 
$48,622. In two days more the even $50,000 
was secured. People and pastor were amazed 
to see what can be accomplished when all the 
people have a mind to work. Ss. W. P. 


COLORADO’S STATE MEETING 


The thirtieth annual gathering at Greeley, 
Oct. 18-20, was characterized by harmony and 
good will and deep spirituality. Rev. W. A. 
Hutchinson was moderator. The first session 
had papers and discussions on What Distin- 
guishes a Christian from Other Men? and 
How a Christian Influences His Neighbor. 
The spiritual tone of these themes was 
deepened by stirring addresses at the sec- 
ond session. Dr. Washington Choate spoke 
on America for Christ, Rev. F. T. Bayley 
on Our Churches and Parsonages and Rev. 
Henry Fairbank of India on The World for 
Christ. 

A day was in charge of the women, the 
H. M. 8S. in the morning and the W. B. M. I. 
in the afternoon. The treasurer of the W. H. 
M. S. reported that the gifts came within less 
than $5 of the $1,000 mark, and the offering 
then taken carried them several dollars be- 
yond. A symposium on Missionary Meetings 
was given direction by Mrs. Caswell’s paper, 
The Fifth Wheel, read by Mrs. Sanderson. 
A sentiment in favor of an expansion of the 
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women’s missionary society to include men 
and, indeed, the whole church, was marked. 

The Rocky Mountain Branch of the W. B. 
M. I. celebrated its twentieth birthday. Mrs, 
F. A. Morrison, a charter member, gave A 
Glance Backward. Birthday greetings were 
read from the first president, Mrs. Pickett, 
and other early officers and helpers. But the 
best part was the report of the treasurer, 
Mrs. G. B. Packard, which showed a total of 
$1,496 on an apportionment of $1,200, the larg- 
est amount since 1892, which exceeded it only 
about $10. A host of children came in after 
school, and were addressed first by Mrs. S. K. 
Hurlbut of the W. B. M. I. and then by Miss 
R. M. Kinney of Micronesia, who exhibited a 
fine collection of curios. 

The evening was occupied by the encour- 
aging report of H. M. Superintendent Sander. 
son, an excellent address by Mrs. Hurlbut, a 
profitable sermon by the retiring moderator, 
Rev. F. L. Hayes, and the celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper. The last morning was a fit- 
ting climax. Dr. J. B. Gregg gave a valuable 
historical sketch of Congregationalism in 
Colorado, with practical suggestions for the 
future. The topic, Christ as an Example and 
Inspiration, was subdivided and treated by 
different speakers thus: In His Secular Life, 
Kev. A. K. Packard; Teaching of the Truth, 
Rev. A. T. Frey; Devotion of Himself to the 
Temporal and Eternal Good of Man, Rev. 
F. T. Bayley. There was a distinct rising 
tide of interest as the hours passed, and pas- 
tors and delegates went home with a sense of 
humility and desire for complete surrender 
that was an inspiration. 

The meeting closed with a short afternoon 
session, in which S. S. Superintendent Bush 
spoke of The Work for the Children of Col- 
orado. cL i. 


GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF NEBRASKA 


The forty-second seasion was held at David 
City, Oct. 17-20. It was characterized by 
warm fellowship and helpful suggestion. No 
sermon was preached throughout the session, 
for the meeting began in an untimely snow- 
storm, and a delayed train prevented the 
preacher, Rev. S. W. Butler, D. D., from 
reaching the place in time. But a cheery 
greeting and determination to make the song 
service with brief speeches a ministry of good 
dispelled all disappointment. The Methodist 
house of worship, being larger than ours, 
was hospitably opened. Rev. S. J. Rogers 
was elected moderator. The devotional meet- 
ings, as always among these brethren, were of 
a deep spiritual tone. 

The vigorous address of the retiring moder- 
ator, Rev. John Doane, on the topic, The 
Mind of the Master, showed how the mind of 
Christ is the spirit of missions and would 
lead us on to ever greater achievement. 

In the symposium on The Kingdom of 
Christ, in the Heart, the Community and the 
World, Rev. Thomas Griffith showed his 
Welsh ability by terse epigrammatic utter- 
ances; Rev. T. C. Moffett spoke of the influ- 
ences of the kingdom flowing out into the 
social and business life of the community: 
Rev. J. W. Nelson swept out into the great 
world currents and pointed out that in all the 
best movements Christian thought and spirit 
form the motive power. 

The memorial service for brethren passed 
away during the year was of most tender 
interest. Rev. C. S. Harrison spoke of Rev. 
E. H. Baker; Rev. G. W. Mitchell of Rev. A 
N. Dean; Rev. Harmon Bross of Rev. Sam’! 
Eveland; Rev. Dr. Thain and W. H. Alexan- 
der, Esq., of Rev. J. T. Duryea, D. D. 

Rev. R. T. Cross presented an incisive paper 
on What the Church Expects of Her Members, 
suggesting, among other things, a keeping of 
promises, the assistance of the majority by 
the minority, and preserving of the unity of 
the spirit. The paper is to be printed. 

Another symposium of great practical value 
was on Family Worship. Rev. A. A. Cress- 
man urged its adoption for the good of the 
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family, Rev. H. C. Herring for that of the 
church, and Principal Taylor as furnishing 
one of the safeguards of the nation. Mr. 
Herring’s paper was valuable as showing the 
heart and tact of atrue pastor. This is also 
to be printed and would aid any pastor who 
, would like points as to common sense methods 
of helping homes. 

At the home missionary sessicn Superin- 
tendent Bross showed that % laborers had 
been employed during the year, taking care 
of 132 churches and 55 out-stations, 21 of these 
churches being German, two Welsh and one 
Swedish. A stirring address was made by 
Rev. John Foster on The Patriotic Element 
in Home Missions, and one by Rev. L. A. 
Turner on Coming to Self-Support. The time 
devoted to the W. H. M. U. was so admirably 
filled that all expressed the hope that here- 
after the woman’s meeting might be held in 
connection with the general association. The 
Sunday school session was of suggestive in- 
terest. The report of Supt. J. D. Stewart 
showed an aggregate membership in church 
and mission schools of 19,245. Rev. C. G. 
Murphy, S.’ S. missionary for southwestern 
Nebraska, talked of his work; Mrs. John 
Foster told How to Keep Boys in Sunday 
School; there was a symposium on §. S. Mis. 
sionary Work, and one on the Sunday School 
from the Standpoint of Superintendent and 
Teacher. A paper that would make good 
reading for Mr. Bok of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal was by Prof. John Bennett, showing 
from the teacher’s standpoint the sharp con- 
trast between the day school and the Sunday 
school. 

The brethren from abroad, Rev. C. A. 
Taintor of the C. C. B. S., Rev. J. E. Roy 
of the A. M. A., Rev. A. N. Hitchcock of the 
A. B.C. F. M., Rev. Theo. Clifton of the C. E. S., 
and Rev. Dr. Thain of the Advance, were all 
at their best and will be warmly welcomed 
again. 
leges, Chadron, Franklin and Weeping Water 
Academies were all encouraging. The meet- 
ing closed with a C. E. rally. Prim. A. C. 
Hart, Rev. John Doane and Rev. Harmon 
Bross were elected delegates to the Inter- 
national Council. The next meeting is to be 
held at Holdrege. H. B. 


THE IDAHO ASSOCIATION 

The fifth annual meeting, held at Weiser 
Oct. 14-17, was one of deep interest and spirit- 
ua) power. Where the brethren are separated 
so widely as here, and so seldom meet, the 
annual gatherings are considered of more 
account than in the more thickly settled por- 
tions of the country, and the Christian fellow- 
ship they afford is greatly appreciated. The 
only minister of the gospel in a county half 
the size of Vermont came in his private con- 
veyance seventy-five miles, then traveled by 
rail three hundred miles to reach the place of 
meeting, a three days’ journey. He enjoyed 
the association and the brethren enjoyed 
meeting him. One fact reveals how the East 
still influences the West: every pastor present, 
and every delegate, was either born in New 
England or was the child of New England 
parents. Rev. G. H. Perry was moderator. 
Excellent and inspiring sermons were 
preached by Rev. Messrs. C. E. Mason, G. H. 
Perry and Supt. W. S. Hawkes. Our educa- 
tional interests were prominent in the ad- 
dresses, and one session was held in the 
parlors of Miriam Lee Hall with the students 
of Weiser Academy. At this meeting Rev. 
Rk. B. Wright gave an address on,Christian 
Education, and President Upton spoke of the 
work of the academy. This has a fine corps 
of teachers and an encouraging outlook. 

Other interesting topics discussed were: 
What Congregationalists Did for New England, 
by Superintendent Hawkes; How to Have In- 
te'ligent Christians in Idaho, Rev. Guy Foster ; 
The Effect of Education on Character, Presi- 
dent Upton, who also reported the meetings 
of the National Council and The American 
Board; Heredity and Character, Rev. C. E. 


The reports of Doane and Gates Col | 
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Mason. Mr. H. A. Lee, missionary of the 
Sunday School and Publishing Society, showed 
the crying needs of the neglected rural districts, 
and Rev. G. H. Perry gave a discriminating 
review of Quo Vadis. At the meeting of the 
Women’s Missionary Union addresses of a 
high order were given by Mrs. Luck, Mrs. 
Wright, Mrs, Mason and Mrs. Johnston. 
Messrs. H. A. Lee and George B. Hawkes 
were examined for licensure and both were 
heartily approved. Rev. W. S. Hawkes was 
nominated as a delegate to the International 
Council. During the meeting it was learned 
that Mr. Hawkes, for so many years H. M. 
superintendent for Utah and Idaho, had re- 
signed. He is held in high esteem by the 
pastors and churches of the State and com- 
plimentary resolutions were passed expressing 
deep regret to have him leave the difficult 
position he has filled so long. His wise coun- 
sels will be greatly missed in our annual 
gatherings. The next meeting of the associa- 
tion will be held in Boise. R. B. W. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
Andover 


Subjects for the literary seminar will be as 
usual: Browning, Tennyson, Coleridge and Car- 
lyle, and this year Clough, Sill and Phillips will also 
_be discussed.—About 12 students attended the 
52d annual meeting of the A. M. A. at Concord. — 
The total enrollment of students is 33 besides three 
resident licentiates. 


Hartford 


The prayer meeting last week was addres ed by 
Professor Gillett, who spoke on the Attainment of 
Spiritual Ideals.——Professor Paton addressed the 
Hartford Conference last Tuesday on Teaching 
Children the Old Testament.——Messrs. Lombard 
and Manwell were the representatives at the con- 
ference of the Eastern seminaries in affiliation with 
the World’s Student Federation held at New Haven. 


Yale 


Professor Budde of Strassburg closed his lectures 
here Oct. 24. A reception was tendered him Oct. 
21.——Other special lectures last week were: The 
Student of Art, by Prof. J. F. Weir; The Twentieth 
Century from Another Standpoirt, by Justice D. J. 
Brewer; and The Philosophy of Religion, by Prof. 
G. T. Ladd.—_—Messrs. E. R. Evans and E. B. Rob- 
inson, Seniors, have assumed charges at Redding 
and Lisbon and will be ordained shortly. 


CONPERENCBS AND ASSOCIATIONS 

Mass.—One of Hampden County’s most uplifting 
conferences was held in Springfield, Oct. 18, 19. 
Addresses were given on A Weekly Rest Day 
for all Laboring Classes—a Labor Problem, The 
C. H. M. 8., The Religious Significance of Physical 
Progress, and The Deepening of the Spiritual Life— 
(a) What the Pastor Can Do in the Study, in the Pul- 
pit, and by Pastoral Visitation, (6) What the People 
Can Do in the Prayer Meeting and in the Home. The 
sermon was preached by Rev. A.C. Ferrin. Reso- 
lutions recalled the memory of the late Rev. 8. G. 
Buckingham, D. D., and Rev. Ralph Perry. 

Mendon Conference met in Millis, Oct.19. The 
topics were: The Veracity of the Early Hebrew 
Records, Catechizing, and The Bible Society. The 
sermon before the communion was preached by 
Rev. Willard Scott, D. D. It was profound and 
inspiring. The day was one of profit. 

Hampshire Conference was held in the First 
Church, Williamsburg, Oct. 12, 13. The topics 
were: Bible Study for Mature Minds, Some Imme- 
diate Mission Problems, The Attitude of the Church 
toward Amusements, An Idea for a Working 
Church, One Rest Day in Seven for Employés. The 
sermon was preached by Rev. E. G. Cobb. 

The conference of Taunton and vicinity met in 
Taunton in Winslow Church, Oct. 26, with an un- 
usually large attendance. A missionary address on 
China was given by Dr. Smith of the American Board, 
and the sermon by Rev. 8. V. Cole, D. D., of Wheaton 

- Seminary. The topics were: Spiritual Energy in 
Our Churches, Christian Energy as Affecting the 
Community, The Development of Righteousness, 
The Correction of Abuses, and Winning People to 
Christ. 

Msg.—Oxford Conference met at East Sumner. 
The sermons were by Rev. B. 8. Rideout and 
Rev. R. J. Hampton. Topics: Congregational Or- 
thodoxy, Denominational Loyalty, Interdenomina- 
tional Fellowship, Responsibility of Laymen in 
Church Work, Infant Baptism, Why Less Observed 
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than Formerly? Work on the Outskirts and in Lum- 
ber Camps. 

York Conference met in Acton, Oct.18. The ser- 
mon was by Rev. F. H. Baker. Discussions: The 
Bible, from Whom, for What? Its Influence on the 
Individual, the Home, the State. 


Kennebec Conference met at Monmouth. Ser- 
mon, Rev. E. J. Prescott. Topics; Young Men as 
Factors in the Church, Potency of the Church in the 
Community, The Midweek Service, Its Needs and 
Possibilities, Interpreting God to Men, Co-operation 
of Young People with the Church. 


Cr.—New Haven West Conference met at Chesh- 
ire, Oct. 19. The sermon was by Rev. G. F. Pren- 
tiss. Addresses were delivered on The Masses To 
Be Reached Are Children, Family Worship and 
Home Religious Training, The Home Department 
of the Sunday School and The Prayer Meeting. 


The Naugatuck Valley Conference met in Ox- 
ford, Oct. 256. The program included the topics: 
Our Relation to Our New Possessions, (1) Political, 
(2) Educational, (3) Ecclesiastical, and The Power 
of Truth and of Prayer. 


N. Y¥.—Niagara district of Western New York 
Association held its meeting in Lockport. Topics 
were: Advantages of Early Piety and Church Mem- 
bership, Concentration of Ministerial Energy, Prob- 
lems of the Country Church, The Moral and Reli- 
gious Ben:>fits of the War, and Impressions of the 
American Roard Meeting. Secretary Smith of the 
Board gave an address. 


ILL.—Southern Association convened with the 
Johnson City church, Oct. 18-20. The benevolent 
societies were all represented by various speakers. 
These were the topics: The Factor of Local Environ- 
ment in the Product of the Work of Our Churches; 
Obstiuctions to the Local Work of Our Churches 
and How to Overcome or Remove Them ; Congrega- 
tionalism ; Congregationalism Applied; The Status 
of Woman in the Bible ; What Did Christ Teach and 
Authorize His Disciples to Teach? The Duty of the 
Christian Church to the World; The Baptism of the 
Holy Spirit for Power; The Sunday School—an Un- 
worked Mine; The Spiritual Significance of the 
C. E. Movement; Ohristian Citizenship: (1) In Rela- 
tion to the Work of Education, (2) In Relation to 
Social Purity, (3) In Relation to Political Purity, 
(4) Ia Relation to the Temperance Cause. Rev. 
Jobn Hartley was declared not a member of the 
association, owing to the credentials upon which he 
was one year ago elected being fraudulent. 


MICH.—The Saginaw Association met at Merrill, 
with a larger attendance than usual. Rev. A. B. 
Chalmers preached. Topics: The Pastor in Per- 
sonal Work, Sbould Our Church Enter Porto Rico, 
Cuba and the Philippines? 


Grand Rapids Association met in Ada, Oct. 17, 
18. The sermon was preached by Rev. R. M. Hig- 
gins. Topics were: Problems of the Country 
Church, Moral, Financial, Theological and Spiritual 
Problems. 


Io.—At the meeting of Northeastern Association, 
held at Postville, Oct. 11, 12, these topics were dis- 
cussed: The Impregnable Rock of Belief, Funeral 
Reform, The Keswick Movement, Y. P. 8. C. E. 
Work, The Tenth Legion, The Spirit-filled Life. 
The sermon was preached by: Rev. C. A. Marshall, 
and there were addresses on Our Late War, Our 
Country—Its Perils and Safeguards, Home Missions 
and the Sunday School. 

Wn.—Tacoma Association met at East Tacoma, 
Oct. 19, 20. The evenings were given to evangelis- 
tic services. The theme was The Chureh at Work 
and t e discussions touched vital interests. Fel- 
lowsbip meetings for the coming winter were defi- 
nitely planned. The churches were also grouped 
in fives and the necessary committees appointed to 
make effective Mr. Capen’s plan of co-operation in 
missions. Tacoma Academy has become a part of 
Tacoma College, which the association commended 
to the churches. Under the congtitutional rule, 
which provides that membership may be forfeited 
by “‘disloya'ty or prolonged neg] :ct,” the name of 
Rev. J. R. Chapliu was dropped from the roll. 


CLUBS 


0.—Dr, Gladden spoke with great power at the 
October meeting. Attendance and interest were 
good, annual dues were reduced and plans were 
made for the season. 


Mo.—The St. Louis Club, at its October meeting, 
discussed the new colonial policy of the United 
States resulting from the accession of territories 
incident to the late Spanish-American War. Hon. 
Mr. Kent, a St. Louis attorney, and Rev. Dr. 8. J. 
Niccolls of the Second Presbyterian Church were 
the speakers, Ex-Mayor C. P. Walbridge presided, 
and the meeting was held at the Mercantile Club. 
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NEW ENGLAND 
Massachusetts 
(For Boston news see page 630.) 

MELROSE HIGHLANDS.—The fifth anniversary 
of Rev. B. F. Leavitt shows that from the begin- 
ning of this pastorate the church has shown an as- 
suring spirit of co-operation, which has resulted in 
a new commodious house of worship and in raising 
for home expenditure $28,259—twice as much as 
during the previous five years—and for benevolent 
objects $3,206 against $1,349 for the previous pe- 
riod. The 8.8. membership has grown from 267 to 
507, aside from a home department of 100, and the 
average attendance is 243. The C. E. membership 
is 152. There have been added to the church 117 
on confession, and a total of 237. The present 
membership is 328, a net gain for this period of 171. 

DEDHAM.—First has just observed a “rally week,” 
during which eight gatherings receive the impulse of 
special attention and attendance. The Sunday 
services are enlarged by unusual features, and the 
first church social is particularly a “meeting of the 
whole church.” The pastor, Rev. J. B. Seabury, 
gives monthly addresses gathered from impressions 
gained in his summer in Europe. Some of the topics 
are: Holland, the Land and the People, Her Re- 
ligious Life; In the Footsteps of Martin Luther; 
The Mountains that Bring Peace; The Lion of Lu- 
cerne—a Type ; Religious Effort in France. 

TAUNTON.— Winslow. The new edifice is so near 
completion that the day of dedication has been set 
for Nov. 9. Dr. Alexander McKenzie will preach 
the sermon, and it is expected that former pastors 
and neighboring ministers will assist. Rev. T. C. 
Welles is pastor.——The new building of the East 
Taunton church is also nearly ready for dedication, 
though the exercises will not occur till December. 
Rev. Dr. Tuttle of Worcester is to preach the sermor, 

MIDDLEBORO.—Central. The people rose and 
welcomed the pastor, Rev. R. G. Woodbridge, with 
the Chautauqua salute as he entered the pulpit 
after his return from his continental tour. He is 
now sharing his summer outing with them in a 
series of Sunday evening lectures entitled God’s 
Handiwork and Man’s as Seen in a Summer 
Abroad. The subjects treated are: Out on the 
Ocean Sailing, A Night of Fire or the Perils of the 
Deep, Sunday Services in Foreign Lands, Paris 
and Its Palaces, Sunrise and Sunset on Rigi, 
Famous Burial Places, Oldtime Prisons and Pun- 
ishments, Famous Italian Cities, Rambles in Rome, 
The Legends of the Rhine. 

FRANKLIN.—A week’s series of meetings for the 
deepening of the spiritual life was held recently 
under the auspices of the Evangelistic Association 
of New England. Rev. A. J. Hainer had charge of 
the meetings. Among the speakers were Rev. 
Messrs. R. W. Wallace, Somerville, A. H. Plumb, 
D. D., Boston, J. L. Hill, D. D., Salem, and Mr. J. BR, 
Earle, Boston. The meetings held afternoon and 
evening, were stimulating and helpful. Rev. C. W. 
Longren is pastor. 

LOWELL.—Kirk Street. The Men’s League sent 
an invitation to attend the Sunday evening service 
to each member of the two companies of the Sixth 
Regiment who reached home from Porto Rico, Oct. 
27. The church was bandsomely decorated and 
the music included the patriotic hymns, while the 
pastor, Rev. W. A. Bartlett, took for his theme The 
Boy Coming Home. 

SPENCER.—First observed the week commencing 
Oct. 9 as “rally week” in all departments. Sur- 
day was characterized by a large attendance at 
the preaching services, and special services were 
held in the Sunday school and C. E. Societies. 
Tuesday the annual reception and entertainment 
was held, the pastor, Rev. 8. W. Brown, and wife 
receiving. At the annual banquet and roll-call, 
Thursday, 257 persons responded to their names. 
The present membership is 392, a net gain of 23 
over last year. There have been 42 additions since 
Jan. 1, 21 on confession. The Woman’s H. M.S. 
raised $175 for missions last year. : 

ROYALSTON.—First. The pastor, Rev. F. J. Fair- 
banks, has given his people on two Sunday even- 
ings an account of his trip abroad to the 8. S. con- 
vention in London. Later he will give a lecture 
upon his trip through several continental countries, 
— Second, at South Royalston, has secured the 
services of Rey. J. A. Bates, late of Randolph, Vt., 
and he has already entered upon his work. 

WARE.—Zast. The parish has voted to deed all 
its property, real and personal, to the church and 
has appointed a committee to draw up the neces- 
sary legal instruments. 

SPRINGFIELD.—South. Mrs. Ballington Booth 
recently spoke in her characteristically earnest 
manner at a Sunday evening service. Owing to the 
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formed, adds interest to the Sunday evening serv- 
ice.——Indian Orchard. Rev. W. T. Hutchins is 
preaching a series of sermons on The Kingdom of 
God.—— First. The pastor, Rev. F. L. Goodspeed 
has recently spoken impressively at a week day 
service, urging to personal work. A series of drills 
on the use of the Bible has been begun in the Bible 
school. 

NORTH ADAMS.—First. Rev. W. L. Tenney is 
giving a series of Sunday evening lectures on The 
Epic of Scotch Christianity: The Scotchman at 
Home and Abroad, The Victory Over Barbarism, 
The First Martyrs of the Reformation, The Victory 
Overthe Romish Church, The Hillside Worshipers, 
The Peasant Poet, Thomas Chalmers, Ian Maclaren. 
The lectures are attended by large congregations, 
among whom are many Scotchmen of “the martyr 
stock,” who constitute an important part of the 
population of this city. 

Taine 

DENMARK is thankful that its building escaped 
being burned recently when it took fire. Oct 23 
was devoted to missions, with all day services and 
concert in the evening. There is a good interest in 
missions. 

ELLSWORTH.—An address by Mrs. I. V. Wood- 
bury on The Problems of the South and Their Solu- 
tion on a recent Sunday evening inaugurated the 
series of people’s servjces which were so successful 
last year. 

PRESQUE IsLE.—Miss Grace Washburn, doing 
gospel work here, is to be assisted by Mrs. Nellie 
Gray, both working under the auspices of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary of the Maine Missionary So- 
ciety. 

NorRwWAY.—Rey. B. L. Rideout enters upon the 
11th year of his ministry. The church is stronger 
in numbers and finances than ever. Rev. H. L. 
Gale is holding a two weeks’ series of meetings. 

Albany has just held a series of meetings, as- 
sisted by Rev. C. L. Parker.—Auburn is organiz- 
ing &@ chorus of 100 voiees to lead the church music. 
—Stoneham’s week of special services has deep- 
ened the interest.——Scarboro church has estab- 
lished a town library.——Farmington has sent a 
contribution from its Sunday school to Lincoln Me- 
morial University under General Howard’s patron- 
age at Cumberland Gap, Tenn.—In Boothbay 
Harbor a Women’s Society has been formed to aid 
the church society socially and financially.— -Rev. 
J. L. Quimby returns to his pastoral work in Gardi- 
ner much improved in health. 

New Hampshire 

BARNSTEAD PARADE AND SOUTH BARNSTEAD. 
—The interest is deepening and becoming more 
substantial, especially in the prayer meeting, in 
which is considered the subject of The Prayer Meet- 
ing, drawing out the true value of such meetings 
through practical questions: What do we come to 
meeting for? What are we doing for its progress? 
With how much zeal do we labor for it? What 
preparation do we make for it? How much do we 
pray for it? How much do we delight in it? How 
shall we wish we had regarded it when we stand 
beiore Christ under the light of eternity? Rev. W. 
H. Woodsum is pastor. 

RINDGE.—A successful autumnal service was 
held on a recent midweek prayer meeting evening 
in the vestry. The room was tastefully decorated 
with autumn foliage, vegetables, fruits. Poems by 
Bryant, Whittier and others were given; an essay 
on God in Nature was read. Appropriate remarks 
were made by the pastor, Rev. J. P. Richardson. 
Then prayer and singing filled out an especially 
pleasing service. 

NortTH WEARE.—The pastor, Rev. W. 8S. Randall, 
has resigned, his action being an entire surprise to 
all, although it was known that he had received 
several calls to larger fields while here. The church 
and society at first unanimously voted not to accept 
the resignation, but the pastor had taken the step 
after deliberation and could not reconsider. The 
pastorate of over three years has been a pleasant 
one and will close Dec. 1. 

HARRISVILLE.—The pastor, Rev. A. C. Fay, bya 
system of schoolhouse services, reaches the out- 
districts of the town as they have not been for 


‘years. He pursues the same course at Nelson, 


where he is also pastor. The recent conversion of 
@rumseller to become a zealous worker is one of 
several items of encouragement in this pastorate. 

Kincston.—J. Howard Nichols of Boston, who 
recently gave a fine public library building to this 
town, has supplemented that generous gift by of- 
fering to the trustees of the Hale Hospital at 
Haverhill, Mass., an administration building fully 
equipped, to cost $10,000. 


large number present, many were unable to-hear. ....M#RIDEN.—A landmark elm standing adjacent 
her.——Faith. A young people’s chorus, just 


to the academy has been removed, thus affording 
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an unobstructed view of the new church from the 
academy front. Expert slaters are rapidly climp. 
ing toward the apex, leaving behind a most dur. 
able roof. The porticos are nearly completed. 


KEENE.—First has just celebrated quietly its 
160th anniversary. It reaches this age with over 
500 members. Rev. W. G. Poor is pastor. Inq 
coming issue we hope to give a fuller report of the 
occasion and a fine cut of the ancient meeting 
house. 

Vermont 


HARTFORD,—The parsonage was the scene of g 
pleasant afternoon entertainment recently. The 
pastor, Rev. A. J. Lord, and wife invited all the 
members of their parish who had reached their 
threescore years and ten or more to meet to 
gether. Pleasant reminiscences were exchanged, 
each one wrote name and age in the “ guest-book” 
and the company was photographed on the spa 
cious piazza, which had just been added by the 
generosity of a neighbor. Refreshments were 
served, and singing closed the occasion. 


West RUTLAND celebrated its 125th anniversary 
Oct. 20. Ata special service brief addresses were 
made by six members. The History of the Chureh, 
Its Prayer Meeting, Its Influence, Its Former Mem- 
bers were among the themes treated. Tender remi- 
niscences of former times were called forth. The 
church began with a meeting house of logs and has 
three times changed its place of worship and twice 
revised its articles of faith and its covenant. Rey. 
G. L. Adams is pastor. 


EAST FAIRFIELD.— Union. Rev. 8. F. Goodbeart 
has been ordained as pastor. He was born abroad 
in central Europe in 1872, and after coming to 
America, in 1889, engaged in mission work around 
New York city. He spent a year in the training 
institute of Brooklyn, three years at Oberlin Col- 
lege and two at Andover Seminary. He accepted 
a call here last August. 


WELLS RIVER’s recent annual church meeting 
and roll-call was an enjoyable occasion. Sixty- 
six” responded to their names and 10 letters were 
read. The business was followed by a collation 
and social festivities. The church and vestry were 
finely decorated. Rev. G. H. Credeford is pastor. 


* PERU has just held a council of recognition, Rev. 
C. B. Atwood thus being settled as pastor. In ad- 
dition to the afternoon service an evangelistic serv- 
ice was held in the evening, with a sermon by the 
new pastor. 


Connecticut 


WeEst HARTFORD’s old parsonage has been 
moved to make way for the new one when sufficient 
funds are available. A veranda on the front and 
on the back and a two-story bay wincow on the 
south are the changes planned. The building will 
also be remodeled inside and painted throughout. 


NEW HAVEN.—Howard Avenue has sustained a 
weekly paper for seven years. The Monday Evening 
Literary Club is ropular. The pastor, Dr. Mutch, 
is preaching a series of Sunday evening sermons on 
The Powers that Be—Military, Mechanical, Politi- 
eal, Financial, Spiritual. 

ROCKVILLE.—Union had a unique baptismal 
service last week Sunday. The water used once 
flowéd in the river Jordan. It was obtained by 
Mrs. Harriet Maxwell about four years ago when 
she was on a tour of Palestine. At this service her 
grandchild was baptized. 

WESTEROOK.—The changes in the parsonage in- 
clude a wide piazza and thorough repairs. The 
work was made possible through the generous ef- 
forts of the summer people and one or two enter 
tainments given by the women. 

STAFFORD SPRINGS.—Mr. E. W. Bishop, who 
accepts a call here, graduated from Williams in 
1892 and from Hartford Seminary in 1897 and has 
just returned from a year’s study and travel in 
Europe on a fellowship. 

MoRRIs has taken on new life since the coming 
of Rey. F. A. Holden in May. A 16-page paper is 
issued in the interests of church and community. A 
society of Loyal Helpers aids financially. A course 
of lectures will be given this winter. 


GOsHEN.—The plans for a new edifice are com- 

. pleted and estimates are received on the building. 

It will be 33 x 50 feet in size and heated by steam. 
The cost will be about $7,500. 


Falls Village has received a legacy of $500 
towards a@ new parsonage.—South Canaan has 
newly shingled its edifice ——West Cornwall is 
building an addition to the chapel 18 x 15 feet, 
with a kitchen, costing $350.——Kent’s Ladies’ 
Aid Society has expended $200 in carpets and gen- 
eral renovation.—South Coventry has placed new 
furnaces in the church at an expense of $150. 
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MIDDLE STATES 
New York 

BROOKLYN.—Lewis Avenue. Dr. Kent now hasa 
junior Ariston numbering about 25. Itis intended 
to be a feeder for the senior league, and to encour- 
age the seniors to set a proper example. Meetings 
are held fortnightly, and Dr. Kent has provided a 
ritual, consisting of hymns and Bible readings, which 
the boys like. The Ariston building is the meeting 
place. Some entertainments will be held later. 
The senior Ariston is as successful as ever. 

OGDENSBURG.—Rev. A. M. Wight’s first year 
closed with September. The congregations have 
greatly increased, the prayer meetings have grown, 
the indebtedness is being rapidly wiped out, and 
all departments have taken on new life. 

Norwoop.—Hardly a Sunday passes without the 
house being full, and it is frequently crowded. Rev. 
James Thompson, the pastor, makes successful use 
of stereopticon and other modern appliances, be- 
sides his other helpful ministrations. 

MIDDLETOWN.—North Street. Rev. W. H. Mor- 
ton has begun the pastorate with encouraging signs. 
At arecent Sunday morning service a considerable 
deficiency was raised in a few moments. 

ALBANY.—First has recently had its leaded win- 
dows and its slate roof repaired. The church has 
received 58 into membership during the last six 
months. Rev. A. L. Love is pastor.- 


New Jersey 

GLEN RripGE.—The Endeavor Society, in connec- 
tion with other societies in the State, has met dur- 
ing the year an emergency appeal from the Ameri- 
ean Missionary Association for $150. The Mission 
Band, besides paying part of the expense of educat- 
ing an Indian girl and of a Turkish kindergarten 
child, has this summer sent 10 poor children from 
the ci'y to the country for a fortnight’s outing. 


THE SOUTH 
District of Columbia 
WASHINGTON.—Lincoln Memorial (colored) has 
been making quite extensive repairs upon its edi- 
fice, and has recently celebrated the second anni- 
versary of its pastor, Rev. A. P. Miller. This 


church and the Plymouth (colored) have held sev- 

era) meetings of interest, the latter in connection 

with the 17th anniversary of its organization. 
Florida 


PORT ORANGE, after a long period of suspension, 
starts anew, with its parsonage occupied once more 
by Kev. H. M. Tupper. The new pastor began 
work the first of November. 


Texas 


DALLAS.—First. By a revision of the member- 
sh} roll 90 names were dropped. Of many of these 
persons no trace could be found, and others, after 
being labored with, desired such action. The Young 
People’s Society bas been reorganized on C. E. 
lines, increased attendance and interest resulting. 
The Cotton Mills mission has recently employed 4 
man and wife to devote their entire time to visita- 
tion. Another member has gone as a missionary to 
Central America, being the 13th sent from this 
church into missionary fields. Rey. F. A. Hatch is 
pastor, 

THE INTERIOR 
Ohio 

SALINEVILLE.—Rev. 8. 8. White and family, mis- 
sionary of the American Board from Japan, having 
spent the summer in Plymouth, Mass , at the home 
of bis father, Rev. I. C. White, are now at this place 
at ‘he home of Mrs, White’s father. On the way to 
Ohio they visited relatives and friends in Worces- 
ter and several other cities. 

SOUTH NEWBURY.—A course of free lectures is 
being given at the church week nights by such 
men as Prof. Henry King of Oberlin, Dr. J. G. 
Fraser, Rev. 8. C. Dickinson and Rey. L. L. Taylor. 
The chureh building, which was erected in 18564, is 
of brick, and is now being painted for the first 
time. 

i WINSBURG celebrated its 12th annual roll-call 
Oct. 15. Rev. G. R. Berry of Collinwood preached 
the sermon. The meeting was one of the best. 
With deep regret the church a:cepted the resigna- 
lion of its pastor, Rev. A. W. Swengel. The whole 
community feels that in him it had a valued helper. 

CINCINNATL— Walnut Hills. A Boys’ Brigade of 
16 members has bien organized. The church has 
decided to organize a “pastor’s cabinet,” to be 
composed of the leading officers of each church or- 
ganization with one delegate. 

Hlinois 


(For other Chicago news see page 607.) 
_ CHICAGO —People’s has refused to accept the res- 
ignation of Rev. C. T. Baylis and has asked him to 
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withdraw it. He urges their acceptance and an- 
other consideration will be held. The work has 
gone on splendidly during this pastorate. 

BUDA reports a membership of 145. The 8. 8. 
average attendance has been over 100 during the 
year and the C. E. attendance has doubled. Rev. 
B. F. Cokely is pastor. 

A Indiana 

ELKHART,.—Rev. F. E. Knopf has returned to take 
up the work in excellent vigor. He attended the 
National Council, preached in Portland in the First 
Congregational and Presbyterian Churches and 
occupied three pulpits in Oakland later as a sup- 
ply. He also made a trip to the sound. 

PORTLAND is gladdened by the receipt of a $500 
grant from the C. C. B. 8. for its new brick build- 
ing. This will relieve the church and enable it to 
handle its time subscriptions successfully. Rev. 
Richard Smith is pastor. 

Michigan 

DETROIT.—First. Dr. Boynton has been absent 
attending the A. M. A. annual meeting at Concord, 
N. H. The North Woodward Branch is building 
up solidly. Dr. Boynton will conduct there a two- 
weeks’ series of autumn services.— Woodward 
Avenue. Dr. De Forest has begun four o’clock ves- 
per services with good encouragement. Song, lit- 
urgy amd a short address form the program.—— 
Fort Street. A new Junior Endeavor Society of 
about 25 members is the “latest addition to the 
many activities.” 

PERRY.—Rev. T. H. Warner is meeting with en- 
couragement. The women recently held a fair and 
cleared $75. The Sunday school teachers and 
scholars recently paid the pastor a surprise visit. 

OLIVET recently had a busy week entertaining 
the annual State Y. W. C. A. Convention. Few 
conventions have had finer results than this. _ 

DURAND’s membesship grows steadily and the 
O. E. Society has just added 15 members. Thenew 
$5,000 house is under way. 

HARRISON.—Reyv. C. H. Seaver remains another 
year. He has been absent in Kansas for a time, 
during which his father died. 


Armada was 60 years old Sept. 22. 


Wisconsin 


WHITEWATER.—First has just held one of its 
largest annual meetings. All bills being paid; a 
balance remains, and a vote was passed to increase 
the salary of the pastor, Rev. B.C. Preston. The 
church desires that the fine success of its present 
leader continue in this community. 

FonpD pu Lac.—The Ladies’ Society will conduct 
a@ course of four lectures. The society bas made 
improvements in the church interior. 

Menasha has painted and repaired its parsonage 
since the coming of Rev. A. E. Leonard.—Rev. 
J. N. Davidson of Two Rivers has had eight scholars 
in Latin without charge. 


THE WEST 
Missouri 


ST. Louis.—The Ministers’ Meeting spent its 
last two sessions in discussing the local denomina- 
tional situation and considering plans for improve- 
ment. The opening paper was read by Dr. C. 8. 
Sargent.——The Congregational ministers and their 
wives enjoyed an outing at Jefferson Barracks, 
Oct. 24, going in a private car provided by the 
president of the Southern Electric Railway. This 
car, the Electra, is reported to be the finest one of 
its kind in America, During the trip Dr. Burnham 
read his paper given at the American Board meet- 
ing at Grand Rapids and reported the meeting, to 
the great edification of the company. Providence 
favored the brethren with a beautiful day, and the 
trip will long be pleasantly remembered.—Plym- 
outh is holding revival services, at which the differ- 
ent local pastors preach one night each for the first 
two weeks.—Fountain Park rejoices in a new 
pipe organ.—Reber Place, under Rev. Firth Strin- 
ger, is making strenuous efforts to raise funds for a 
much needed new building. 
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MANSON has granted its pastor, Rev. F. G. Wil- 
cox, a three months’ leave of absence for recupera- 
tion. He hopes to be able to resume work by Jan. 
1, The field is being supplied by Rev. D. 0. Bean, 
recently of Fayette. A series of union meetings, 
just held under the leadership of Evangelists Cord- 
ner and Pugh, added about 80 members to the 
local churches and quickened the spiritual life of 
Christians. 

Second Church, Ottumwa, spends $300 this year 
on repairs.—— Bethany Church, Cedar Rapids, as a 
result of a five weeks’ series of meetings, has re- 
ceived 14 accessions.—— Lakeview is building anew 
parsonage with no outside help. 


Minnesota 


AvusSTIN.—The closing of Dr. C. E. Wright’s pas- 
torate of 22 years and the installation of Rev. E. F. 
Wheeler, Oct. 26, form an era in the life of this 
church. Dr. Wright still resides here but a throat 
difficulty prevents him from preaching. During his 
long pastorate the church grew from weakness to 
strength, and has one of the most beautiful houses 
in that section of the State. Mr. Wheeler, a gradu- 
ate of Dartmouth College and Hartford Seminary, 
has served in Minnesota as a student and after- 
ward as pastor in St. Louis. 

Sr. PauL.—Forest St. Mission, under City Mis- 
sionary Risser, has organized a Sunday evening 
preaching service. The chapel is situated in a 
neighborhood of mixed nationalities, Germans and 
Scandinavians prevailing. A strong C. E. Society 
has operied the way for this movement. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—Plymouth. Rev. R. A. Torrey 
and Evangelist Munhall are creating much interest 
in spiritual things through a series of daily meet- 
ings, held. here in which all evangelical churches 
units.. The movement promises to develop into a 
widespread revival. 

KRAGNESS.—A $1,500 meeting house is nearing 
completion. Mr. D. G. Colp of Yale Seminary has 
spent his fourth summer here in work which has 
greatly strengthened the church. 

Mapison.—The building has been improved and 
lighted. by electricity#all the work being done by 
the Ladies’ Society, which is remarkably efficient. 


Kansas 


LAWRENCE.—Barker District celebrated, Oct. 
23, the opbning of the new schoolhouse, to be used 
as its place for worship. Rey. A. M. Richardson, 
who assisted in its organization in 1871 and was 
for several years its pastor, preached the first ser- 
moh in the new house. Rev. F. E. Sherman Is the 
present pastor.— Second has just rebuilt and re- 
paired its house of worship at a cost of over $800 
and held services of rededication Oct. 23. Dr. 
Richard Cordley, who organized it 36 years ago, 
preached an interesting historical sermon, Rev. 
A. M. Richardson made the dedicatory prayer, an 
original member and pastors of the other local col- 
ored churches brought congratulations, and repre- 
sentatives of the city schools, the university and 
Plymouth Church made brief addresses. The pas- 
tor, Rev. B. F. Foster, has been untiring in this 
work. Through the aid of the C. C. B. 5. all bills 
are paid. The house had been rebuilt once before 
after being burned in the Quantrell raid. 

ToPpEKA.—Central. Rev. C. M. Sheldon is read- 
ing a new story to bis people, entitled The Miracle 
of Markham, on Sunday evenings. A collection 
will Be taken each evening in aid of the mission 
work ‘carried on among the colored people in Ten- 
nessee Town. They have a meeting house and 
parsonage, a free kindergarten, with a good library 
and reading-room. The young people of the home 
ehureh take active interest in this work, and re- 
spond heartily to their pastor’s plans for uplifting 
the ignorant and neglected. 

EvuREKA has just observed its 30th anniversary. 
At a banquet in the Opera House the pastor, Rev. 
J. 8. Gould, presided, and nearly 200 guests were 
served. The original membership of 10 has grown 
to 240. The church has the finest edifice in the 
vity, and is free of debt. 
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North Dakota 
DicKINsoN.—During the past year a trouble- 
some debt has been paid. The pastor, Rev. U. G. 
Rich, has a large parish, including three out-sta- 
tions, one of which is 75 miles distant. 


PACIPIC COAST 
California 

PoMONA.—Pilgrim. Once a month the evening 
service is under the direction of the Men’s Sunday 
Evening Club. The American School System in 
Relation to the Home was the subject of an October 
meeting, the speakers being the superintendent of 
schools, a former Mt. Holyoke teacher and the 
pastor. The house was crowded with a deeply in- 
terested audience. 

SAN JOSE recently entertained delegates from 
the churches in Santa Clara Valley, who discussed: 
How Far Should Churches Use Entertainments as 
a Means of Revenue? The Limits of Self-Sacrifice 
in Working and Giving, Sins of Omission on the 
Part of Pastor and People. Mrs. H. 8. Caswell 
made an interesting address. 

San JACINTO.—The members of the Ladies’ So- 
ciety pledge themselves to set apart a quiet hour 
on Saturday evening to remember the pastor and 
the Sunday work. 

Oregon 

PORTLAND —Sunnyside. Secretary Wikoff of the 
Cc. C. B. 8. was greatly surprised at receiving two 
and a half times as much at the annual offering as 
he expected, all raised before his address, after 
which the collection was dispensed with. Such was 
the result of a little extra pastoral enthusiasm.—— 
First. A reception was given to Mrs. H. 8S. Cas- 
well Oct. 24, all Congregational churches in the 
city being represented, as well as many of other 
denominations. For several weeks Rev. A. W. 
Ackerman has been giving a series of morning dis- 
courses entitled Plain Talks on Great Themes, with 
subtitles as follows: The Christian’s Conception of 
God, Science and the Bible, Original Sin, Regenera- 
tion, The Atonement, Prayer. All have been at- 
tentively received by growing audiences and fre- 
quent requests have been oe for publication.— 
Mississippi Avenue. A handsome communion serv- 
ice, suitably inscribed, with the necessary linen, 
and a check for a communion table were recently 
received from Pilgrim Church, Dorchester, Mass., 
through the kindness of Rev. W. H. Allbyight, D. D., 


who preached there on Council Sunday on the Sig- | 


nificance of the Communion. It will perpetuate the 


memory of the Lord’s Supper and also of Dr. All- | 


bright’s visit. Hassalo Street. During August 
the edifice was reshingled, repainted inside and 
out and otherwise improved at a cost of $600, and 
all bills were promptly met. Rev. R. W. Farquhar 


has entered upon his permanent pastorate with 


encouraging prospects. 
Washington 
SPOKANE.— West. 
cated in October. To pay last bills $2' 0 were raised 
to supplement the gift of the C. C. B.S. 


WEEKLY REGISTER 
Calls 


ADAMS, Dan’) =. Well: sley Hills, Mass., to Mason, 

2 ecep 

BAKER, Smith, ‘recently of Maverick Ch., E. Boston, 
Mass., to Williston Ch., Portland, Me. Accepts, to 
begin ‘work Dec. 4. 

BRAKEMEYER, Gustavus L 
and ‘rurkey Creek German chs . Neb. 

CHAMBERS, Geo. R., 
Genesee. 

COUSINS, Edgar M., 
ford. Accepts. 

CRAM, Delbert W., recently of Staples, Winn., to Lyle. 

CU RTIS, Walter R’, to supply at South Granville, N.Y. 
the fourth year. Ac« 

DUNTON, Abraham L. 
Winthrop. 

EMERSON, Fred. C., 
Ullin. N. D. 

EVERS, 8. J., Union Memorial Ch., Glenbrook, Ct. 
hy & 8 Highw ay Ch., Bridgeport Declines. 

FENENGA, Melmon J., 
to begin May 1. Accept 8. 

FITT, John, Bible Inst., Chicago, to Radcliffe, Io. 

FRANCIS, Matthew, to Mount Hope, Kan. Acce 

JEN +o David T., to remain at Hillsboro and 
N. D., for the third’ year. 

308, lierbert K., No. Middleboro, Mass., to Kent, Ct. 


pts. 
JOHNSON, B. B. Oto, Renova, Pa., to Swedish Ch., Thom- 
+t. its. 
LAS can Fj ors Scand. Ch., Woburn, Mass., to Swed. 
is Ch.. ‘Kewanee. Til Accepts. 
PETERSON, Mathias, Vollmer, Ida., to — Ch., 
Aberdeen, Wn. Accepts, ana has begun work 
PURDUE, Roland W., Metropolis lil., to Prophetstown. 
RANDALL, Winfield eare, N. H., to Rochester. 
SAMUEL, Benj , Cc Sionke Sem., accepts call to Villard 
and Hudson, Minn 
a Ls A. bine colt, Springfield, Mass., to Hope Ch., St. 


Y., to 
E. Bloombeld. 
shen. Chas. Y., Inkster, N. D., to Redondo, Cal. Ac- 
cepts. 
sitive Edward A., First Ch., Springfield, O., to 
TOMEY, B. = s Frank, to remain another year at Danby, 
WALTERS. capes, M., Chula Vista, Cal., to Fresno. 
Accepts. 


Acce pts. 


Gray, Me., to Second Ch., 


ept 8. 
, Shell Rock, Io., accepts call to 


rts. 
Celso, 


cepts. 
SHELDON. Harry D., People’s Ch., Buffalo, N. 


A house of worship was dedi- 





, Fall Creek, D1., to friend | 
Milton, Wis., accepts call to | 
Bidde- | 


to remain the fourth year at Glen "| 
| 


Chicago Sem., to Oacoma, 8. D., | 
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Ordinations and Installations 


— Lewin 7 i. Seog Will Ch., | Steen, N. Y., 
W. H. Pow other parts, 
Rev. “sess. > x " Packard, D. D., WA. Manchester, 
y. 
o FS gear Vt., Oct. 13. Re aw 
, Rev. wees W.A. 
Estabrook Y uaray, . Harris, C. H Merrill. 
EARNSHAW ‘albert ¥ he 0. O-piiiips, oN Oct. 24. Ser- 
Rey. U. 8. Patton; other parts Rev. Messrs. 
R. B. Mills, we B. Kenniston, F. Sanborn, E. R. 
Smith, G. A. Merrill, J. C. a 
HINMAN, Geo. W., o. as missionary at Prospect St. Ch., 
Cambridge, Mass., Oct. 26. Sermon, Rey. Dr. Judson 
Smith; er adh, ee W. E. n, D. D., 
J. E. Walker, saac Piers 
NICHOLS, Anna O., o. Riverside Ch., Sioux at to 
Oct. = Sermon, Rev. R. W. amison ; o 
Rev. Messrs. M. W. Darling, J. L. Brown, Chas’ Par 


STEMEN, gone A. 4 Viroqua, Wis., Oct. 21. Sermon, 
Rev. D.’ N. Beach, wm 


2 D.; other’ Fert Rev. 
on nton, ‘Drs. F. rawford, Henry 


Fav 
TRAVIS, ~ te o. Vernon Center, Ct., go a Ser- 
f. C. 8. Beardslee; other arts A. R. 
Merriam, Rev. ‘heen. W. B. Tuthil , C. ie Mekiniey, 
H. R. Hoisin sey D. E. Jones. 
rec. pastor, Villa Park, Cal. Ser- 
K. McLean ; other parts, Rev. 2 wR r 
*, A Edwards, S. A. Norton, D.D., 


ord. 

WHEELER, Revere F., 1 Ann's Minn., Oct. 26. Ser- 
mon, may. s - W. Str D. D.; other part, Rev. 
Messrs. J. MeGonnell. 5, H. Morley, R. . Herrick, 

J. iH. Chandler, 


B. Doe, Wm. 


Resignations 


ALDES, David A., Prophetstown, Ill., to take effect 

ec. 

ANDERSON ee es W. Peabody, Mass. : 
ANTHONY Gent View, Io. 

HAWKES, waited. 8,8 M. superintendency of Utab 

pant iaabo. P., Hay Spri Neb. 
cA m. ay Springs, Ne 

coon’ Jos. ’P., Waprensbiurg, ti 

—— ao Jas., resi gns ms E. Orrington, Me., retaining 
pas at So. Brewer 

RANDALL Winfield S., e, N. H. 

RUDDOCK, Edward N. ” Villard, Minn. 

STORM, Julius E., Long Pine, Neb. 


Dismissions 
LARSON, Car! J., Scandinavian Ch., Woburn, Mass., 
SMITH, Edward L., First Ch., Walla Walla, Wn., 
Vv INGEN T, Clarence A., Sandusky, O., Oct. 11. 
Churches Organized 
DORA, Ore., rec. 9 Oct., 19 mefnbers. 


ISLE ST. GEORGE, O., rec. 27 Oct. 
REDMOND, Wn., 12 Oc t., 19 members. 


Miscellaneous 
IORNS, Benj., of Fertile, Minn., who served at Bur- 
trum during the summer, alsu supplies at Maple Bay 
and at Lockhart. 
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moc, ag J., who has been detained at Walling. 
ford, by a serious run of t et yy has re 
cate éufictently to Bren reach, be people 
of Norwich, N. Y., the first time since uly 

MORTON, W. Henry famity: were Strada 


by yNorth ‘St 
by oi ive neighboring 








LING, Dan't V5 ony — pastor at ‘The Dalles. » Ore, 
was given a tended reception last month: 
oe poet of Eppecciation he was presented witha 
TOTTEN, ffatthew J.,.of Moorhead, Minn., is supply. 

VAN FERRE Wn MBs Sot6, Mo. 8 supp 

Oto. 0., 8 

definitely at Old Orchard. cities: 

Sudden Changes, Cold Winds, 
Dampness and Malaria 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla a Special Boon 
to Returning Soldiers. 


There is danger to the health in sudden 
changes in temperature, warm days and chilly 
nights, decaying vegetation, low water, and 
prevalence of malarial germs. A good Fall 
Medicine is needed. Hood’s Sarsaparilla puri- 
fies and enriches the blood, sending it through 
the veins in a warm, nourishing, health-giving 
stream, and thus building up and fortifying the 
system against di A ial danger at 
this time is the well-known fact that returning 
soldiers are bringing home the germs of 
malaria, fevers, etc., and these may prove 
contagious in their families and neighborhovds. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the best defense against 
this danger. Every returned soldier and every 
friend and relative of soldiers should take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


$1; six for $65. 
cure liver ills; easy tot: ke, 
easy to operate 25 cents. 





Amer ¢ca’s Greatest Modinize. 


Hood’s- Pills 





READY TO WEAR DEPARTMENT. 


WINTER OVERCOATS 


Macullar 
Parker 
Company 


BUSINESS SUiTS 


$20 to $45 


DRESS SUITS 


$35 to $50 


$18 to $30 





These ganuenie are all made in our own clean 


workrooms on the premises. 


400 Washington Street, Boston. 








hints. 








tile-work. 








A MANTEL BOOK. 


We published receutly a little book which costs )ou 
nothing if you” 
to youif you are meditating the purchase of a mantel. 

It contains sketches, 
specifications and estimated cost of nearly half 4 
hundred different mantels. It is full of suggestion and 
It gives the range of prices and shows combi- 
nations of over-mantels, chimneypieces, cabinets and 


vant it and which is worth five dollars 


engravings, descriptious, 


Understand that it is not a Catalogue of all our 


styles, but merely a guide to some of the more popular 


patterns. 


It points out the advantages and aims of each design, and it is altogether 


such a book as a clever furnisher can use to great advantage. 
We send this little volume to any address on receipt of three 2-cent stamps 


to cover postage and packing. 


It is ind i: to the mantel.buyer. 


“PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, OCT. 28 

It is always a feast that is spread in the 
Friday morning prayer meeting and never is 
it more soul filling than when, as at this time, 
Mrs. Capron gives direction to the thought of 
the hour. Taking as her topic, how the effect- 
ual prayer life is to be maintained, she said 
that the personality of the Lord Jesus must 
be made manifest to us in all our reading of 
the word. Not what is said, but who says it 
we should aim to realize. 

{n her correspondence with missionaries of 
Spain, Japan and China, Mrs. Joseph Cook 
spoke of being impressed by their consecra- 
tion and spiritual eulture, and of their close 
intimacy with the teachings ofthe Bible. The 


THE C ONGREGATIONALIST 


late awakening in Kobe College seemed to be 
due to the daily and weekly prayer meetings 
with scholars and teachers. More and more 
our missionaries are using the Bible as a con- 
trolling force. A letter from Dr. Woodhull 
since her return to China speaks of the great 
opportunities for work in Foochow, of the 
crying need for a teacher in the kindergarten, 
and their call for six new missionaries. 

A letter was read from Miss Daughaday, 
whose work in Sapporo, Japan, is varied and 
absorbing. ‘Officials, school teachers, college 
stadents, high school boys, women, girls and 
children and many unclassified ones ’’ cme to 
her regularly each week for instruction in the 
Bible and English. In the changed conditions 
coming with the new treaties she sees danger 
as well as blessing unless foreign Christians 


. 
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seize the opportunity to exert a restraining 
and elevating influence. An extract from the 
Japan Mission News was read, in which Miss 
Dudley tells of the ‘‘ women’s great day for 
prayer,” when from 350 to 400 women from 
Kyoto, Osaka and Kobe filled the Kobe church, 
and Miss Oshima of Kobe College was in the 
chair. And this meeting was but one of many 
held in Japan on that day, all with the same 
subject. 

Mrs. Capron desired that the distractions 
under which missionaries labor should be a 
subject of prayer in remembering them at the 
throneofgrace. Mrs. C. H. Daniels, recurring 
to the thought of the meeting, gave the closely 
related text, ‘‘ That ye may be found in him.” 
Trials, cares, disappointments find us—do 
they find us ‘abiding in him?” 
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if it doesn’t, you get your money back. One thing is certain, the old-time azr mattress 


has been tried and found wanting ! The experience of fifty years of success is given in a 
very handsome book, ‘‘ The Test of ‘Time,'’ which we ask the privilege of mailing to 
Its purpose is to prevent you from ever buying another hair mattress. 
It will show you that the use of hair is out of date, unsanitary, comparatively uncom- 
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Church Cushions. 


We make and renovate them quick- 
ly, thoroughly, and cheaper than you 
imagine. They are in use in over 
25,000 Churches. 


PLYMOUTH CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
June 1, 1897. 
Messrs. OSTERMOOR & Co. 
GENTLEMEN :— Your Patent Elastic Felt 
Cushions were put in our church in 1855, 
were simply recovered by you in 1877, and 
now appear to be about as good as new. They 
retain their shape and are all in good condition. 
Forty-two years’ constant use, and as good for 
as many more, judging from present appear- 
ance. Yours truly, 
Wo. F. KETTLE, Pastor. 


Send for our book, ‘‘ Church Cushions.’’ 





3 feet wide, weight 30 Ibs. - 
4 feet wide, weight 40 Ibs. . 


socaase 
wearer ret: | 


| 


—and back, if it does not suit. 


To the Readers of the 


ANELQU AE ED..\ 
ory y a too hard, the other 


BUNSANELZ 


fortable, and outrageously expensive. 
only kind for you to buy is the 


 Ostermoor 


Patent Elastic Felt 


2 feet 6 inches wide, weight 25 Ibs. 
3 feet 6 inches wide, weight 35 Ibs. 


us 4 feet 6 inches wide, weight 45 Ibs. 
| All 0 feet 3 inches loug. 
Size 4 feet 6 inches by 6 feet 3 inches will be sent if no size is specified. 
If made in two parts, 50 cents extra. Express charges prepaid anywhere 









Religious Press: 


We have been advertising to 
you for two years. We have 
sold thousands of mattresses un- 
der our guarantee of ‘' 30 
nights free trial’ (see offer 
below). 
have been returned. Two 
happened to come back 
i day + one 








Out of these, five 






in one 





man wrote that it was 





that it was foo soft, 
which shows we can 





only please about 999 





out of every 1,000 
buyers. This surely 
should include you; 
















It will convince you that the 






Mattress 






. $ 8.35 

- . 10.00 

- = 11.70 

- e 13-35 
. 15.00 2 


Bank of Honeoye Fails, Honeoye Falls, N. Y. 
A. M. Holden, Banker. 


Messrs. Ostermoor & Co, 


March 13, 1897 


s Gentlemen: The Patent Elastic Felt Mattress I bought of you some 18 years ago has always 
given complete satisfaction, and tt is in absolutely perfect condition to-day after having been in 
constant use all of these years without the slightest renovation or repairing. 


THIRTY NIGHTS’ FREE TRIAL. 


Yours truly, A.M. HOLDEN. 





Sleep on it for a month, and if it isn’t all you have hoped for 
in the way of a mattress; if you don’t believe it to be the equal 
in cleanliness, durability and comfort of any $50.00 hair mat- 





tress ever made, you can get your money back by return mail Pa, 


—‘*no questions asked.” 


Not for sale at stores anvuhere. 


dealers—our name and guarantee ison every mattress. 


“The Test of Tim.” to dav 


Wretched imitations are offered by unscrupulous 


Don’t forget to send for pamphlet, 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 105 Elizabeth St., New York. 
ee 
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THE SIGNAL READS 
INSURE IN 


"LIFE INSURANCE for Men,Women &Children 
ALL AGES...Amounts $15 to $60,000 
Write for information 
THE PRUDENTIAL 
Company of 


John F. Dryden, Pres. Home Office: Newark, N.J. 








HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE: NO. 119 BROADWAY. 


Eighty-Ninth Semi-Annual Statement, Jan., 18/8. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 











TIED puuccnvboccesccdabesesécasianse $554,222.51 

Rie pearing E Sai 1,744,014 
United States Bonds 1,716,42. 
State Bonds........ 25,000.00 
City Bonds......... 864,806.69 

Cs ccnnchkdessseekessebeksens 1,559,975.00 
TID n0cbn 964509 00ssenes cedobotecsce 83,500.00 
Gas Stocks and Bonds...................005 1, 


161,690.00 
Rail yo Boeck: Divctdesvassuhacoheeeseteaves 3,182,625.00 
SEE CUUD on ccscsesccccnces ”322°300.00 








Trust ry 0. ~y WE ebkenehdbinmeidivesknhie bien 100,000.00 
Bonds and peaetpages, being 1st lien on 
PEED SEND nncvcdanerpcncnceisesabsocs eves 325,612.33 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand..... 136,725.00 
= uncollected and in hands of 
ph nbnccdnoesconecgceseapegsasbenanies 462,751.73 
wy due and accrued on Ist January, 
edbocnsadéconeoubeobnscsondensetnernsses 56,855.34 
$11,296,503.15 
Cention LIABILITIES aenee 
CME »ccscvasescenseosacensvoancetd 63,0090; \o 
Reserve Premium Fund................. 155,150.00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims, a bikoes-es 
PEE ccnccocsacresasonssecesssaneds 0,268.47 
$11,296,503.15 pd 


Pt! WASHBURN bo” 
E. G. SNOW, *} Vice-Presidents. 
T. B. GREENE, A. M. BURTIS, Secretaries. 
H. J. FERRIS, F. C. BUSWELL, Ass’t Secretar: 
NEw YORK, January 11, 1898. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND WESTERN LANDS 


BOUCHT FOR CASH. 
I am specially prepared to pay liberally for all 
Western Mortgage Investments. No fees nor com- 
missi Corresp licit 


S. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston. Mines. 


THE 


October Handbook 
WHY GIVE T0 COLLEGES. 


By Pres. John E. Bradley. 
$1.25 














100 copies, - = = = = = = 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


In and Around Boston 


Y. M. C. A. Bible Work 


The Boston Y. M. C. A. proposes an interest- | 


ing series of Bible classes for the coming 


season. Rev. Lawrence Phelps is to conduct | 


a special lecture course on Monday evenings, 
beginning Nov. 7. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


} 
| 


Six series are announced | 


as Old Testament Character Sketches, of 
which one is on Saul and the Modern Imperi- | 


alist, or the young man’s unsuccessful am- 


bitions, another on Isaiah and the Modern | 


Statesman, or the young man’s successful 
ambitions. Each series includes a study of 
one or more books of the Old Testament. The 


outlines as given are attractive and invite to | 
consideration of practical questions of modern | 


life. There is to be a Workers’ Bible Train- 
ing Class on Wednesdays with Secretary 
Mehaffy as leader, and several other classes 
with competent instructors. 
proposes to enlarge its plans as support in- 
creases, and eventually to establish a Bible 
institute for training lay workers. 
The Younger Club 

The younger Congregationalists gathered in 


The association | 


good numbers at their first meeting of the | 


year last week, Wednesday evening, at Hotel 


Brunswick. President Bacon presided for the | 


first time. The address of the evening was 
given by Rev. Dr. Reuen Thomas of Harvard | 
Chureb, Brookline, on William E. Gladstone. | 
Another feature of the meeting, which is be- 
coming more popular each time, was the 
‘*members’ forum,’”’ which gives opportunity 
to the club to express its opinions on matters | 
of current interest. Is the midweek prayer | 
meeting longer a necessity? was the topic. 
The club passed resolutions deprecating the 
action of the mayor of Boston in advertising | 
in the public schools the Sunday evening con- | 
certs, and expressing a doubt as to the wisdom 
of the city in conducting such Sunday enter- 
tainments. 


The Christian Endeavor class in the syn- | 
thetic study of the Bible, conducted by Rev. 
James M. Gray, D. D., will be held in Claren- 
don Street Church on Tuesday, instead of | 
Thursday, evenings, this season. 
Nov. 1. The course is equally free to mem. | 
bers of the Epworth League, the Baptist | 
Young People’s Union and any others. The | 


work this year will cover the New Testament. 


Dr. A. H. Plumb preached at Walnut Ave- | 
nue Church last Sunday morning a sermon | 
replying to addresses made in the city on the | 
previous Sunday by Colonel Ingersoll and | 
Rev. B. Fay Mills. Dr. Plumb termed them | 
twin prophets of evil and his own discourse | 
was a strong vindication of the divinity of | 
Christ. | 

| 
| 











stalized, Combined Essence 
of ature’s Unadulterated, Ex. 
quisite Flavors, 


BELL'S 


= A Dozen Flavors in One. | 
S| 30 Years the Favorite. | 


Furope * Orient 


H. CAZE & SONS, 54th Year 


High class, perocnnly conducted parties leave New 
York Nov. 5, and later dates, for a delightful two- 
months’ trip, "ater Gibraltar, Italy, the Riviera, 
Switzerland, Paris, London, etc. “all expenses, #480. 


A Tour to the Mediterranean },20st.attract- 
prehensive tour is now being organized to leave New 
ork January 14, and will include Gibraltar, Naples 
Cc Capth Sorrento, Pom eli, Messina, oye cuse, island o 
Malta, Alexandr ‘airo, Athens. leusis, Corinth, 
Patras, Island of Corfu, Brind isi, Rome, Flor rence, 
Genga, etc. 75 days. Al expenses included, $535 


EGYPT and the HOLY LAND farties to | 


York, Mediterranean route, Jan. 14 and Feb. 11. 103 
days, All expenses, $760. Programs free. Mention 
tour wanted. 


Also INDEPENDENT TICKETS fis"s¢.,f03 


tour,.KUROPE, The Orient, Nile, etc., Bermuda, Nassau, 
Jamaica, Porto Rico, etc. Choice rooms on al all ocean 
steamers. Correspondence invited. 


Ww. H. EAVES, Agt. H. Caze & Sons 

















“201 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


It began | 


| valid returnin — August, a includin 
| of interest on the Pacifi 
| at hotels in California. “Other California tours later. 
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MECHANICS’ 
m= FAIR mm | 


By the “‘ Old Mechanics’ Association,” 
Huntington Ave. 


j Boston, Oct. 10 to Dec. 3, 1898, 


> MORE THAN SIX ACRES OF Ex- 
= HIBITS—Entertaining, Startling, Fascinat- = 
ing—Showing the Progress and Triumphs 
of THE MECHAN NIC, ELECTRIC aed 
= ENGINEERING ARTS! 


The First Exhibition in the World's History with 
Electricity as the Exclusive Motive Power. 
XENODOCHY 

= cordially extended to all visitors. 


Musical Attractions of a high order of 
excellence, 

Wireless Telegraphy, Exploding 3 
Submarine Mines and Blow- 
ing Up Miniature Warships. = 

Moore’s ‘‘Light of the Future.”’ 

z The Diesel Motor. : 

The Wonderful X-Ray. 1 

Free Vaudeville Theatre, ¥,%, SEIze. 

+ Japanese Tea Garden. 


“ By far the best Exhibition ever given 
3 in Boston.”—Boston Herald. 


FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS IN OPERATION. 
¢ Horseless Carriages, Steam, Gasolene and Electric. 


10 A. M. to 10 P. M 
| 25¢.oweat CAFE Always Open 


RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


oof 


oe 














inst GALIFORNIA to 


| senves Boston Nov. 15, via Albany, Buffalo, Chicago 


Kansas City and the Santa Fé Route. Ele ant train of 
vestibuled sleeping and dining cars. “Roun te J tickets 

1 points 
Special reduced rates 


Send for book containing full particulars. 


BAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street, opposite School Street, Boston. 


Cook’s Tickets 
and Tours 


Fer Individuals and Parties. 
From NEW YORK. 





mery y Sanaa and EGYPT, Jan. 4, Feb. 11, 15, 
arch 4. 
EUROPE (Riviera, Italy, etc.), Nov. 12, 26, Dec. 10, 


CRUISES to the TROPICS, Jan. 12, Feb. 4, 16, 
25, March 18, b pny 8. 8. Co. 
TOURS to BERMUDA, San, 7, March 26. 
JAPAN, Fed. 13, 


OnreS.. 4 MANILA, and 
ar 
AITAN, gag akg | orm fon Francisco), 
Jan. 25, Feb. 8, 22, March 8, 22, A 
Tickets Only, for *iidteidaal Travel J hs all Winter 
Resorts at Home and Abroad. d for Ilustrated 
| Programmes (stating which aeniledy to 
THOS, ote ae | & SON, 
261 & 1225 Broad ig 4 New York, or 
332 Washington t., Boston. 





is Famous 


As the route of the Fast Mail Trains. 
The greatest mail trains in the world 
run over the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Railway between Chicago 
and New York. 








The United States 
Government selected ed this line as the 
route for its trains because of its excel- 
lent record for safe, fast and punctual 
service. 

The same careful consideration is 
given to the operation of all its passen- 
ger trains, When you have occasion 
te. travel between Chicago, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, New York and Boston you will 
make no mistake if you use this route. 

A. J. SMITH, 
G. P. & T. A,, Cleveland, 0. 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Nov. 13-19, Christian Recreation. 
Isa. 35: 1-10. 

The sincere Christian desires to relate every 
department of his life to the standards of his 
Master. He wants to make his work accept- 
able to God in its motive and method, and he 
wants also to use the seasons of rest and of 
play in such a way that the ends of his spirit- 
ual life will be subserved. And, as there is 
the possibility that he may come short of fully 
glorifying God in his work, so he may fail to 
reap the best results from his idle moments. 
God has provided three great sources of recre- 
ation—food, sleep and exercise. How much 
and what sort of each a man needs he must 
determine in the light of the effects upon his 
physical and moral well-being. Mr. Gladstone 
never let anything interfere with his obtain- 
ing a sufficient amount of sleep, because he 
deemed it an essential part of his equipment 
for efficient service. Justice Harlan of the 
United States Supreme Court playfully told 
his associates the other day that they would 
administer justice better if like him they rose 
at 6 A. M. to play golf. Every large and effect- 
ive life must look constantly to the reservoirs 
of its power. 

Only that recreation is Christian which 
really re-creates. Here is the test of this 
sport or that excursion, of this novel or that 
play. Does it really freshen you, enhearten 
you, send you back to your desk or your 
work-shop with a ruddier glow on your cheek 
and more contentment and hope in your heart? 
Life is too precious, even on its play side, to 
waste any moments in so-called recreations 
that enfeeble the moral sense and foster false 
ideas. Another test to be applied to a recre- 
ation is whether my enjoyment of it is had at 
the expense of another’s right to life and hap- 
piness. A sportsman, from the standpoint of 
marksmanship, might take a keen zest in 
bringing a singing bird to the ground, but to 
secure his momentary pleasure he sacrifices 
his instinct of kindness. When others are 
furnishing you an evening’s enjoyment think 
whether you are asking them to lead a life of 
great temptations and risks in order to amuse 
you. 

Not only may our recreations be made to 
contribute to our highest usefulness, but 
while we are indulging in them we may find 
opportunities of self-restraint and service. 
It is not always the easiest thing in the world 
to play a game of croquet with your dearest 
friend and not lose your temper. Nothing 
tests a man’s character more than his recre- 
ative moments. How does he behave when 
he is off duty, when he is loafing at a summer 
resort, when he is a member of a party taking 
a bicycle run? Free and jolly he certainly 
ought to be, but is he still a gentleman and a 
Christian, mindful of the proprieties of life, 
watchful of opportunities to help others? In 
these driving days we need often to betake 
ourselves to that which will really re-create us 
—to the pleyground and to the social circle, 
where relaxation and good cheer are to be 
found—but let us remember there whose we 
are and whom we serve. 


NOTES FOR ENDEAVORERS 

The Detroit convention for 1899 will be held July 
6-10. 

Fourteen States met in annual gatherings last 
month. Quebec and Ontario should also be added 
to the October conventions. 

President Clark, D. D., has just completed a fall 
tour, delivering addresses in New Hampshire, Con- 
necticut, Illinois and the Provinces. 

Endeavorers who attended the Congregational 
rally held in connection with California, ’97, will re- 
call the presentation of a piece of Plymouth Rock 
to the entertaining society of the Plymouth Church 
of San Francisco. The gift came from the Church 
of the Pilgrimage, Plymouth, Mass. Recently the 
California Endeavorers responded with a beautifully 
polished slab of redwood suitably inscribed. 
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The C. E. Society of Bradford, Mass., has arranged 
a series of addresses upon the growth and work of 
Congregationalism. Doctrines and creeds, home 
and foreign missions, polity and government will be 
considered by the speakers. Another society is 
studying famous hymns at its weekly meetings. A 
local union will make the coming year a missionary 
one. Each society will study its missionary organi- 
zations, learning the fields and methods of work. 


The Junior Society of the Orange Valley Church, 
New Jersey, has done some excellent work. It has 
about 60 members, many of whom came from fam- 
ilies who do not attend church. For four years in 
succession it has won the county banner for regular 
attendance. At the last meeting before vacat on 
the superintendent, Mrs. C. A. Savage, gave to 30 
of the members a nickel each to invest, the proceeds 
to go to missions. At the October meeting the 
“intrusted talents’ were reported to have increased 
from $1.50 to nearly $50. One boy returned $11.75. 


In connection with the recent anniversary of the 
A. M. A., this incident has special interest. When 
schools for the newly freed were opened in the 
South at the close of the war, a Northern teacher 
went to the Colored Institute at Austin, Tex. 
Among her pupils was an attractive lad of ten 
years from Matamoras, Mexico, Modesto Gonzalez 
by name. His special gift was in the line of music. 
Later he entered Straight University, remaining 
there until 1889. Returning to Brownsville, Tex.: 
he became a clerk in his grandfather’s store, but de- 
voting every spare moment to the study of music. 
In this he grew efficient and began to publish his 
work, After several years he left the store and 
opened business on his own account. He is now 
prominent as a publisher of all kinds of instru- 
mental music, issues a musical journal besides 
teaching in the schools and homes of the city. Just 
now he is organist, 8. S. teacher and president of 
the Y. P. 8. C. E. in the Presbyterian church of 
Brownsville. He also holds the office of president 
of the Austin local C. E. union. In July last the 
Mexican United Society of Christian Endeavor met 
in convention at Foluca, Mexico. Mr. Gonzalez 
attended as musical director and was chosen secre- 
tary of the organization. The society accepted his 
offer to publish free a paper which is to be the 
organ of the U. 8. C. E. of Mexico. One of Mexico’s 
best known preachers is to be the editor. 








After a Day’s Hard Work 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It makes a delicious drink, and relieves fatigue 
and depression. A grateful tonic. 
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Shepard, Norwell & Co. 


‘Winter Street, Boston. 


Blankets =: 


It Is a Satisfaction 


To us to have purchased at this 
timely season 


1250 pairs of Fine Wool Blankets (not all 
wool), size 2 yards wide and full length, 
handsome light blue, pink and cardinal 
borders. The regular retail price has been 
generally $5.00 per pair, and 
they were good value. Our 3. e 5 
price for Monday and until 
sold out willbe... Pair. 
This figure is lower ‘hie pa can be pro- 

duced for, and if you ever expect cold nights 

buy now. They cannot be duplicated. 





Tufted Comforters 


We have them in 
all styles and quali- 
ties. Our special at- 
traction this week 
will be: 


125 doz, Fine Comforters, just received, all 
made especially for our retail trade, cov- 
ered with Silkolines and Sateens, and filled 
with pure carded cotton, exceptional values, 


.89, 1.00, 1.25, 
1.50 and 2.00 Each. 




















BRUSSELS in our special 


ways. 


Wilton «« Brussels Carpets 


We are now opening a choice line of WILTON and 


which are well adapted to the present style of furnishing. 
Our four feet TRACKERS in Oriental styles are 
found very useful for wide stairways and long passage 


patterns, some self colors, 








JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & CoO., 


169 Washington Street, Near Cornhill. 



















REDDING, BAIRD & CO. 
. 83 FRANKLIN ST., Boston. 


Stained Glass 
Church ana = * 
Memorial Windows . 


LARGEST AND OLDEST 
ESTABLISHMENT IN NEW ENGLAND. 











~~ 





HOUSEHOLD READING ~~ 
WORTH KEEPING. 


We are receiving many calls for these 
booke, some of them from persons who 
already have one or both of the volumes. 
We have a few books left and will fill 
orders at once as long as the books last at 
$1.00, postpaid, for the two. 


tees CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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Association of Northern and 
Central California 


The forty-second annual meeting was held 
at Stockton, Oct. 4-7. The weather was fine, 
the place central, the attendance large, the 
spirit uplifting and the hospitality unbounded. 
Rev. H. M. Tenney of San José was modera- 
tor and Rev. A. O. Stevens of Oakland scribe. 
The sermon was by Rev. E. D. Haven of 
Woodland. 

In the business hours consideration was 
given to Church Taxation, The Anti-Saloon 
League, A Pacific Slope Conference in 1900, 
The Federation of Our Benevolent Societies, 
and the Pacific, our coast paper. For the 
last named, under the leadership of Rev. C. 
R. Brown, 200 new subscriptions were secured 
toward the 900 needed to insure its continu- 
ance. As to federation, but one sentiment 
was expressed and a committee was appointed 
to co-operate with the national committee. 
Little disposition was shown to change the 
law whereby all church property now bears 
its share of the burden of taxation; and in- 
spired by Rev. E. S. Chapman, D. D , recently 
made field secretary by the anti-saloon forces, 
strong resolutions were passed indorsing that 
movement. Rev. W. W. Scudder had the 
honor of suggesting a conference on the eve 
of the new century, to be attended by repre- 
sentatives from various parts of the slope, 
and himself, Drs. J. K. McLean, G. C. Adams, 
C. R. Brown and Supt. J. K. Harrison were 
named as a committee to make it a reality. 

Dr. F. B. Cherrington of San Francisc > spoke 
with force upon New Doors Open in the 
Pacific. Rev. A. O. Stevens of Oakland, 
coming to us not long since from the Baptists, 
gave a clear-cut monograph on The Passing 
of the Revival. At the Christian Endeavor 
hour, under direction of Rev. F. H. Moar of 
Red wood, Rev. O. W. Lucas of Pacific Grove 
clearly and forcibly presented the subject, The 
Endeavor Society and the Evening Service. 
Rev. R. H. Kennedy of San Mateo, treating 
Truths Needing Emphasis in Present Day 
Preaching, called special attention to the Aw- 
fulness of Sin, Possession Rather than Profes- 
sion of Life, and Service of Humanity. 

On Wednesday afternoon Dr. McLean pre- 
sented the claims of Belmont School, now | 
having 102 students, the largest number in its | 
history. Cheering words, also, came from our 
theological seminary, and for the first time we 
had the pleasure of welcoming the new pres- 
ident of Pomona, Rev. Frank Ferguson. 

Rey. J. R. Knodell gave a condensed report | 
from 132 churches. It stated that nine had | 
erected church buildings, thirty-four made | 
extensive repairs, six had built parsonages, 
twenty-five had purchased new books and | 
hymnals and ten had paid off large debts. | 
Six hundred and eighty-six members had been | 
added. This was further supplemented by Su- 
perintencent Harrison’s report, which showed | 
534 additions tothe missionary churches: ‘ Of 
these 374 joined on confession, an increase of | 
122 over what was reported last year.”’ 

Following this were addresses by Mrs. H.S. | 
Caswell and Secretary Choate, both of whom, | 
gladly heard six years ago, were given a 
cordial reception by the large congregation. 
Rev. George B. Hatch of Berkeley emphasized 
as a missionary motive that of “ service to our 
fellowmen,”’ which, when realized and given 
sway, would fill our treasury. Following him 
was Rev. Henry Fairbank, who spoke of his 
work in India. ; 
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The women’s hour was equally divided be- 
tween the W. B. M. P. and the W. H. M. U. 
Mrs. Jewett, president of the former, reported 
$99,150 as having gone through the treasury 
during the twenty-five years of its history and 
presented Mrs. Peck, who spoke interestingly 
on Glimpses of Woman’s Work in China. 
Mrs. Caswell held undivided attention as she 
read, by request, her carefully prepared paper 
on Woman’s Missionary Society, a Fifth 
Wheel to the Missionary Coach. 

Peace, the thought of the opening sermon, 
characterized all the sessions. Brethren spoke 
the truth in love. An hour ever to be remem- 
bered was on Thursday afternoon, when in 
open parliament the subject was Fellow- 
ship with the Spirit. Professor Goodell of 
Pacific Seminary was the leader, and such 
was his direction that we were veritably on 
the mountain-top. 

The closing morning we sat at the Lord’s 
table and pondered over the world’s great 
sacrifice. Jesus exalted, our hearts invigor- 
ated, we bade good-by. OcCIDENT. 








A REMARKABLE ADVERTISEMENT.—Much com- 
ment is being occasioned by a remarkable adver- 
tisement which is appearing in the religious press 
this month. We have secured it for our columns 
this week. It is notable, not only for its size, but 
for the direct and masterful appeal which it makes 
to the reasoning power of our readers. We refer to 
the advertisement of Ostermoor & Co., whose Pat- 
ent Elastic Felt Mattresses have been offered to 
our readers for the past two years at the low price 
of $15 under a direct guarantee of money refunded 
if not satisfactory after thirty nights’ free trial. 
We learn from Ostermoor & Co. that out of the 
thousands which have been sold only five have 
been returned and peculiarly, as the advertisement 
states, one came back because it was too hard and 
on the same day another was returned because it 


was too soft. We refer you to this advertisement | 


with pleasure, feeling sure that a perusal of it will 
add to your stock of general information even if 
you have no thought or desire to purchase. 
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A lamp does not burn very 
well, and eats its head off 
in chimneys, unless you use 
the chimney made for it. 


Index tells. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


ey 


Irritable Stomachs 


make irritable people. A food 
that is nourishing and that does 
not cloy the appetite is 


Somatose. 


Somatose is a Perfect Food, Tonic and 
3 Restorative. It contains the nourishing 
% elements of meat, Prepared for invalids 
j and dyspeptics and those neccing nour 

6b ishment and a restored appetite. May 
4 be taken in water, milk, tea, coffee, etc. 








u 





w = : ‘ 
| At druggists’ in 2-02.,%,¥% and 1 lb, tins 

4 Pamphlets mailed by Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
4 40 Stone St., New York City, seitins agents fur Parben- 
} fabriken vorm. Friedr. Bayer & Co., Eluerfeld. 














Why buy bei pitnelt advertised specialties, 
called Hygienic, Sanitary or Health Underwear? The ** Star 
of Garter” Ribbed Underwear is made of best material, per- 
fect fitting, beautifully finished and with silk and wool covered 
seams and edges. Ladies’ wool vests and drawers, $1.00 each, 
Combination suits, $2.00—either white or gray. The ‘*Star of 
Garter” underwear is as Sanitary or Hygienic as the best and 
will not shrink, 
If your dealer cannot supply you, we will send prepaid to 
address upon receipt of price, with size and description. 


HOOSICK FALLS HOSIERY C0., Troy, N.Y. 
and samples of 


| H.F.H. Zoupon No.0 


any 





Send 2 ct. stamp 
or following 
Coupon for de- 
scriptive circular 














ITALY 
(NEAPOLITAN) 4 





SINGER: 


“NATIONAL CosTUME 
SERIES. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


OFFICES ALL OVER THE WORLD. 





-ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 


IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MEN- 
TION THAT THE ANNOUNCEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN 7HE CONGREGATIONALIST. 





SS rrincr 


ARPETS 


AT MANU= 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


WAS HINCTON 
OPP. BOYLSTON 
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Joun H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


CARPETS awD UPHOLSTERY, 
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National Thanksgiving Day 


President McKinley has just issued the 
following Thanksgiving Proclamation : 


The approaching November brings to mind 
the custom of our ancestors, hallowed by time 
and rooted in our most sacred traditions, of 
giving thanks to Almighty God for all the 
blessings he has vouchsafed to us during the 
past year. 

Few years in our history have afforded such 
cause for thanksgiving. Wehave been blessed 
by abundant harvests, our trade and com. 
merce have been wonderfully increased, our 
public credit has been improved and strength- 
ened, all sections of our common country have 
been brought together and knitted into closer 
bonds of national purpose and unity. 

The skies have been for a time darkened 
by the cloud of war, but as we were compelled 
to take up the sword in cause of humanity, 
we are permitted to rejoice that the conflict 
was of so brief duration, and the losses we 
have had to mourn, though grievous and im- 
portant, have been so few, considering the 
great results accomplished, as to inspire us 
with gratitude and praise to the Lord of Hosts. 
We may laud and magnify his holy name that 
the cessation of hostilities came ‘so soon as to 
spare both sides the countless sorrows and 
disaster that attend protracted war. 

| do, therefore, invite all my fellow-citi- 


zens as well those at home as those who | 
may be at sea or sojourning in foreign lands, 


to set apart and observe Thursday, the 24th 
lay of November, as a day of national thanks- 
giving, to come together in their several places 
of worship for a service of praise and thanks 
to Almighty God forall the blessings of the year, 
for the mildness of the seasons and the fruit- 
fulness of the soil, for the continued prosperity 
of the people, for the devotion and valor of 
our countrymen, for the glory of our victory 
and the hope of a righteous peace, and to pray 
that the divine guidance which have brought 
us heretofore to safety and honor may be gra- 
ciously continued in the years to come. 

In witness whereof, etc. 

Signed) WILLIAM McKINLEY. 

By the President. John Hay, Secretary of 

State 





Clubbing Rates. 


A subscriber to The Congregationalist may order one or 







allof the periodieals mentioned below, remitting with 

his order the amounts indicated, in addition to his sub- 

scription to The Congregationalist. 
Atlantic a ck cthtsatiat desc iesscckechecepes $3.25 
The Century Magazine...........cccccssscsesecess 3.60 
St. Nicholas .....s0coe» 2.60 
Scribner’s Magazine. . 2.60 
Harper’s Magazine. 3.25 
llarper’s Weekly...... 3.25 
Harper’s Bazar...........+. 3.25 
Harper’s Round Table ............ cosceees 200 


American Kitchen Magazine 





Those who order the above periodicals from us will 
please take notice that, after receiving the first number, 


they must write to the publication itself, and not to us, | 


mi case of any irregularity or change of address. 








It ALY (NAPLES).—This province on the western 
coast of Italy has, since its foundation more than 
300 years B.C., belonged to many nations, and is, 


therefore, one of the most cosmopolitan divisions of | 


the Italian kingdom. The capital city, Naples, the 
most densely populated city in Europe, vies only 
with Constantinople as being the most beautifully 
situated city in the world. 


find no other place in the world combining, within 
the same compass, such natural beauty with so 
many objects of interest. A most undesirable 
feature of Naples is the number of lazy mendi- 
cants, but they are gradually disappearing as 
manufactories and schools increase. On another 
pace is shown a Neapolitan woman in the provin- 
cial dress using a Singer sewing machine in corset 
manufacture. The Singer Manufacturing Co. has 
Seventy offices in this sunny clime, its sewing ma 
chines being extensively used both in the family 
and the factory. Typical Italian women from 
Other parts of Italy will be presented hereafter in 
this series of National Costume illustrations. 

EATS WHAT SHE LIKES.—*I have been troubled 
with dyspe} I taking Hood’s rilla, 
and I can now eat almost anything I wish. I was also 
troubled with catarrh, and could not breathe through 
Iny nostrils. Since 1 parilia I sre 


8 
been relieved,” Mrs, F. GERTRUDE NYE, P. O. Box 
31, River Point, R. 1 


_Hoop’s Pris are the only pills to take with Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. 26 cents. 


“See Naples and then | 
die’ has been the sentiment of many visitors who | 
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CLARA BARTON. 
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Farthering the benevolent advice of the 
Associated Charities in recommending the 
sick and suffering to use Dr. Greene’s Ner- 
vura blood and nerve remedy—the grand cure 
for disease which Rev. Dr. DeWitt Talmage 
used and recommends to the people, and con- 
cerning which Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher 
wrote highest praise of its wonderful benefi 
cial effects—Clara Barton, President of the 
Red Cross Society, now gives public indorse- 
ment of this great remedy which is so per- 
fectly and effectually curing the people from 
| their complaints. 
| Why will people continue to suffer and 
| drag out an unhappy and miserable existence 
| of sickness, pain, weakness and debility when 
| there is a remedy sure to cure? Dr. Greene’s 
| Nervura blood and nerve remedy is pro- 
| nounced on every hand and by all classes of 
| people to be the most wonderful cure for dis- 
} ease ever known. It cures where all others 
| fail. Physicians declare Dr. Greene’s Ner- 
| vura to be beyond doubt the grandest medical 





| discovery of this century, and recommend and 
prescribe it as the surest of all remedies to re- 
store health and strength, to make the sick 
well and to relieve the weakness, debility, 
pain, anguish and suffering of disease. 

What higher commendation can this medi- 
cine have, what more convincing proof, what 
| more positive assurance that Dr. Greene’s 
Nervara blood and nerve remedy will surely 


| eure than the recommendation and indorse-- 


ment of the President of the Red Cross Soci- 
ety, the world wide known and universally 
loved and honored Clara Barton, who has 
brought relief to thousands of the world’s 
| suffering, whose crowning act of benevolent 
charity in carrying to stricken Cuba ships la- 





Her Grand Indorscment of 
Dr. Greene’s Nervura. 


Encouraging the Sick to Use 
This Greatest of Remedies. 


den with the tender mercies of charity is a 
matter of history known to all the world. 

Such is the world-famous Clara Barton, 
President of the Red Cross Society, and her 
words in praise and recommendation of the 
wonderful curer of disease, Dr. Greene’s Ner- 
vura blood and rerve remedy, will be the 
kindling of new hope to thousands upon 
thousands of those who are sick, out of health, 
weak, nervous, or who suffer from headaches, 
rheumatism, neuralgia or other painful and 
distressing disease, kidney complaints, nerv- 
ous affections or poor and devitalized blood. 

Clara Barton says: 

‘*We have tried Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood 
and nerve remedy and, although the remedy 
has been in our hands but a short time, we 
judge that the remedy has all of the merits 
which are claimed for it. We shall still con- 
tinue its use with the expectation that we 
-shall be able to indorse it still more highly. 

CLARA BARTON, 
President of the American National Red 

Cross, Washington, D. C.’’ 

If you wish to be made well and strong 
again, if you wish health to take the place of 
disease, if you wish to know what it is to be 
without pain, weakness, nervousness, humors 
or, indeed, any kind of nervous and physical 
suffering, take Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood 
and nerve remedy. 

Dr. Greene’s Nervura is not a patent medi- 
cine, but the prescription of Dr. Greene of 34 
Temple Place, Boston, Mass., the most suc- 
cessful physician in curing diseases, and is, 
therefore, exactly and perfectly adapted to 
cure. Consultation, examination and advice 
in regard to any case may be had free at Dr. 
Greene’s office, either if you call or write. 
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:CARMEL Sree 
SOAP (a y 


FOR NURSERY, TOILET AND BATH. 
* A mission society at Iaifa, Mt. Carmel, Pales- a 
# tine, make for their sup) ort and send to this ye 
gm country, CARMEL SOAP. It is made of the @ 
w tweet olive oil so plentiful in that country ard is v 
an absolutely safe soap for toiletand nureery, at 
# mocerate price. Sold by druggists and grocers. 
@ Imported by A, Klipstein bCo. 122 Pearl St., N.Y: @ 
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sore £73 Dr SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 
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tro Crea’: Li¢™y 
CHURCHELIO™E 
FRINK’S for electric, gas or 
PATENT SD oe esl cofteate 
REFLECTORS Theuprat and bent 
light known for churches, halls 
punye buildings. Send size of room. 
of light and estimate free. 
Don’t be deceived by cheap imita- 


‘I, Pp. FRINK, 
651 Peari Bivset, _ New York. 
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Allcock’s 


Porous PIASTERS 





are the best plasters made. 


The Arabs say that the best 
Teacher is Time. That is true, 
especially when year after year 
enforces the same lesson. For 
more than 40 years ALLCOCK’S 
Porous PLASTER has been in use 
in every part of the world, and 
the testimony is universal as to 
its superior value. 

Your druggist may have some 
other plaster on hand which he 
is anxious to dispose of, or some 
worthless imitation purchased at 
a low price for the purpose of 
substitution. Do not be deceived; 
insist upon having Allcock’s. 
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Jersey 
Cream 





Toilet Soap 


MEDICATED 


“The Perfection 
of Toilet Soap. 


Sample cake mailed to any address on 
receipt of 2cts. Full size cake, 15 cts. 
ADDRESS DEPT. G. 














ONLY PURE MUSTARD. 


Connecticut State Officials 
teste 22 samp! es 0 
Mustard in labeled 
packages and of these 


SLADE’S 


OXFORD 


MUSTARD 


was foundtobe the ouly 
Absolutely 
UNCOLORED ME na 
If you want Pure Mus- 
| tard,Spices, Herbs, etc. 
ask’ y your. grocer Ld 
LADE’s in pack 
marked BPS ad 
these are always 
Absolutely Pure and Extra Strong. 


D. & L. SLADE CO., BOSTON, MASS, 








Boys and Girls can eet a Nickel-Plated 
Watch, also a Chain and Charm for selling 


ull ad by re 
1 forward the Bluine, post- 
a it. N 
BLUINE éo.. 3, Concord 
IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE S8UG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR AD- 
VERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION Is 
MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVERTISE- 
MENT WAS SEEN IN THE CONCRE- 
CATIONALIST. 








THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


The Business Outlook 


The business of the country remains in a 
satisfactory position. Even in New England 
there is some improvement in mercantile af- 
fairs, although climatic conditions have been 
against a full retail trade. Retail merchants 
are well stocked with goods, and seasonable 
weather is needed to stimulate the consump- 
tive demand. There is no question that the 
Fall River curtailment arrangement is work- 
ing in favor of greater strength in the whole 
cotton goods market. Wool sales have been 
larger in volume, but prices have been some- | 
what easier. Woolens remain slow of sale at | 
first hands, although the retail demand is a | 
trifle better. 

Primary receipts of wheat are larger than a 
year ago and for the season to date are fully | 
equal to 1897. The heavy expert movement of 


cereals continues, and Boston seems to be get- | 
ting her share of the shipments of grain | 
In the main railroad earnings are | 
good, and many lines are taxed to their ut- 
most to handle the business offering. In some | 
few instances gross earnings show declines | 
from last year, but it should be remembered | 
that the fall of 1897 was a period of exception- | 
Theiron and steel situation | 
| maintains itself in the strong position previ- | 


abroad. 


ally heavy traffic. 


ously noted. The shipments of iron and steel 


abroad this year will be the largest in the his- | 
tory of the country. The big Federal Steel | 
Trust reports that it has orders booked which | 


will keep it busy up to April. 

The Wall Street speculative situation has 
been more active and buoyant and prices of 
securities have generally advanced. Next 


week’s elections are evidently being dis- | 
counted. In Boston the contest between cer- 


tain people over Boston and Montana copper 


mining stock has hurt the whole copper share | 
It will gradually recover, however, | 


market. 
as the metal remains very strong. 








Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cenis. 








FRASER—LAMPREY—In Kenan ton 
by Rev. George E. Street of xeter, 
Fraser, Jr., and Anna M. Lamprey of Kensington. 

mg yy BY—In Atkinson, Ill., Oct. 20, by 

T. Harper of Chicago Seminary, Rev. William G. 
ALE. of St. Charles, Minn., and Alice D. Colby. 


Deaths 


The chaves Sor notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. 
money should be sent with the notice. 











CORNISH In Centerville, Oct. 2, Elizabeth B., widow | 


of Capt. John F. Cornish, aged ‘44 yrs., 2 mos , 27 dys. 


DIXON —In Beloit, Wis , 
formally pastor at V iroqua. 

KING—In 8. Paris, Me., Oct. 10, Augustus King, a 
member of Phillips Chure h, Boston, and for more 
than fifty years a subscriber for The 
aged 90 yrs. 

PUTNAM-—In Boston, Sept. 
aged 82 yrs., 4 mos. 


A TRIBUTE TO REV. WILLIAM T. BRIGGS 


The North Andover Congregational Church, in A | 
the 


second pastor 


ory of Rev. William T. Briggs 
glass, Sept. 24, has voted 


eburch, a died in East Dou 
as follo 

Though. Mr. Bri 
more than a decade beyond the allotted age o' 
death is a loss, not only to his community and his pies 


ily, but to us who know of his character and usefulness | 


in ‘this tow n, where he labored in the gospel for nine 
years. He was strong, definite and clear in convictions 
as to the great truths of the gospel, and earnest in pro- 
claiming them. But few of us remember him 
ally as pastor here, but we know of his faithfu 
elical preaching his pastoral fidelity, his gen: 
le, but dignified, manner, his sunny kindness and in 
pe A ways his cheery, but positive, influence in his 
r’s service. We sorrow and sympathize with his 
family, near relatives and friends, commending them to 
God and the word of his grace, but we rejoice also with 
oon in such memories of him as must ats be com- 
orting. 








W.C. T. U. CONVENTION, ST. PAUL, Nov. 11.— 
The Chicago & North-Western Railway will make 
reduced rate on the certificate plan of fare and one- 
third for the round trip on account of this meeting. 
Special accommodations for delegates will be pro- 
vided on the North-Western Limited, leaving Chi- 
cago 6.30, P. M., Thursday, Nov. 10, arriving St. 
Paul 7.60, A. M. This train is electric-lighted 
throughout, has reading lamps in each berth and 
offers the finest service between Chicago, St Paul, 
Minneapolis and Duluth. Tickets and reservations 
can be obtained upon application to agents of con- 
necting lines or at offices of the company, or by ad- 
dressing W. B. Kniskern, 22 Fifth Avenue, Chicago. 


> 


N. H., Oct. 20, | 
Rev. David 


Prof. | 


Each | 
The | 


Oct. 22, Rev. Julian H. Dixon, 


Congregationalist : 


21, Edwin M. Putnam, 


2s had lived to the age of pe gm age 


ial, affa- | 


3 November 1998 





Always Reliable and Recommended by 

| Physicians as the most perfect substitute for 

; mothers’ milk; a sure preventive for cholera. 

| infantum, and valuable for heats dim and 

| Conv: alescents, The Mass. Medical Journal 

says: “‘ The future has yet to produce a bet- 

| ter food than Ridge’s.” In cans from 35 cts, 
| to $1.75. Send for free sample to 


WOOLRICH & CO., Palmer, Maes. 


PIMPLES - 


CURED BY 


CUTIGURA SOAP 


Before using CUTICURA Soap, my face and 
hands were just as rough as could be and my 
face was all covered with pimples. I was un. 
fit to look at, butafter using CuTicura Soap 
three weeks, my face was equal to velvet. 

Feb. 6, 1898. PAUL DUPRE, Chaler, La. 


I suffered with blackheads and pimples for 
two or three years until it became chronic. I 
tried everything imaginable, but it did me no 
good. CuTICURA SOAP cured me. 

Feb. 20,98. L. V. GILLIAM, Oak P. O., Va. 


I was troubled for eight ye years with pimples 
on the face. I commenced using CUTICURA 
Soap. Ina very short time the pimples all 
disappeared and my skin is now ina healthy 
condition. JAMES FOSTER, 

Feb.17,1898. Dixmont, Allegheny Co., Pa. 

Sold throu; Come the world. Sree ™. Potter Drve 


“es Ca ‘orr., Sole Pro 
P w to Prevent and'cure Fi Pimples,” mailed free. 











Great 


Expectations 


are fulfilled by ev- 
ery box of Whit 
man's Chocolates 
and Confections. 
The most deli- 
cious creations of 
confectionery art. 
A revelation in 
the blending ofthe 
most exquisite 


Whitman's 


Chocolates 
and 
Confections 


are for sale every- 
where. Daintily 
boxed. Always 
fresh. 

Ask for them. 


Whitman's 
Instantancous 

Chocolate 
is. perfect in flavor 
and quality, deli- 
cious and health- 
ful. Mate instant- 
ly with boiling 
milk. 


Stephen F. Whitman 
& Son, 


1216 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Side Lights on the A. M. A. 
Meeting 

The flag of our country was never more in 
evidence at an A. M, A. meeting than this 
year. 

Dr. W. E. Barton, in his address on the 
Mountain Whites, eloquently championed the 
Hero in Homespun. 

“Dm tired of wearing a two-dollar hat ona 
ten-cent head,’’ was a Negro boy’s reason for 
seeking an education. 

These songs of our race are the passion 
tlowers which sprang out of Negro cabins in 
the South.— Rev. George W. Moore. 

I never spent a cent of money, and I never 
will, to take work away from other Christian 
workers who were doing it well.—Dr. Pond. 

Many delegates found food in the Eagle’s 
Nest, but the Phenix House seemed to have 
been resurrected to furnish lodgings for them. 

The president of the American Board was 
not less at home in discussing the work of the 
A. M. A. than in that of his own society. 

The speakers were the authors of the re- 
ports of their addresses in the newspapers, 
but they did not always speak as they were 
reported. 

State Librarian Chase, with reasonable 
pride, displayed to visitors, under the electric 
light, the treasures of the only State library 
building in the country. 

‘Fill for us the aching void between what 
we have and what we need.” Add to thisthe 
illustrations and you have the addresses of 
representatives of the four kinds of fields. 


It was the young people in one church and 
the residuum in the other meeting on Wednes- 
day evening. Notwithstanding the storm the 
residuum was larger than usual under such 
circumstances, 

Those who sat well in front had a higher 
opinion of the eloquence and wisdom of the 
addresses than those who stood or sat in the 
rear and conversed in rumbling tones while 
the addresses were being delivered. 


Two of the speakers, on being introduced by 
the president as Doctor, said, respectfully, 
‘Only Bishop, if you please.” For conven- 
ience in reading, we leave off the semi-lunars 
from the names in our report of the meeting. 


‘*The razor-back hog is being driven out by 
a better breed, and the Bible pounder with 
sound lungs is being replaced by the Bible ex- 
pounder with sound doctrines,’ was the 
cheering news of Rev. H. E. Partridge of the 
Mountain Whites. 

Among the gifts to benevolence the free 
services of men whose time and strength are 
valuable do not appear in the annual reports. 
After twenty-three years of such service Mr. 
C. L. Mead, having positively declined to re- 
main longer on the executive committee, was 
made a vice-president of the society. 


The Concord Monitor gave daily full reports 
of the meeting, and on Friday morning issued 
a special edition containing a complete record 
of the proceedings, with the speeches. It made 
graceful acknowledgment of the services of 
Rev. J. H. Ross, the association’s editor of 
proceedings, through whose planning and labor 
this enterprise was made possible. 

The arrangements for the comfort and con- 
venience of the guests could hardly have been 
improved. The association, after such experi- 
ence of the business abilities of the chairman 
of the local committee of arrangements, Mr. 
Willis D. Thompson, thought that it could not 
find in New Hampshire a more suitable man 
to put on its executive committee. 


A few years ago the voting list of the asso- 
ciation was composed of life members only. 
Of the 382 persons enrolled this year 71 were 
life members and 200 were representatives of 
local churches. This indicates the change 
going on by which the association. is evolving 
from a company of contributing individuals 





to an organization directly related to the local 
churches. 

There was no question about the desire of 
the churches represented in the association 
to have rotation in the membership of the ex- 
ecutive committee. Whether or not this would 
be wise policy in a business corporation it is 
advisable to secure the fullest confidence in 
the churches. If the meeting next year repre- 
sents the same opinion as did this one, the 
amendment to the constitution will not fail of 
the two-thirds majority necessary to make it 
effective. 

Rev. G. S. Dickerman, formerly field secre- 
tary of the association, propounded some ques- 
tions concerning the administration which 
were referred to the business committee. At 
a private meeting of the secretaries, the busi- 
ness and executive committees and Mr. Dick- 
erman, these questions were discussed, and in 
consequence the business committee reported 
that it saw no occasion to make recommenda- 
tions, but suggested to the executive committee 
the advisability of considering some proposed 
changes in the method of making the report 
of the treasurer. 

The Jubilee Singers sang right into the 
hearts of their audience every time they ap- 
peared. Never in the first days when the 
Fisk singers attracted so much attention did 
their voices carry a more plaintive refrain 
nor thrill more sympathetic listeners than did 
the folk songs of these young people. They 
reproduced the peculiar characteristics of 
Negro melodies, while their more thorough 
training made the impression of their music 
deeper and more satisfactory. They are all 
from Fisk University. ‘Their names are as 
follows: Mr. Work, tenor; Miss Grant,. so- 
prano; Miss Haynes, contralto; Mr. Green- 
law, bass. For their success they are greatly 
indebted to their teacher, Mrs. George W. 
Moore, one of the original Fisk Jubilee Singers, 
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FOR YOU 


that sour stomach use Stuart’s 
Tt} Dyspepsia Tablets, because 

they digest the food before it 
has time to sour, ferment and poison 
the blood. 

loss of appetite take Stuart’s 
FAP Dyspepsia Tablets, because 

food promptly digested creates 
a natural desire for MORE. 


loss of flesh, use Stuart’s Dys- 
c pepsia Tablets; they increase 
flesh in the only common sense 
way, that is, = digesting flesh-forming 
food, and assisting the weak stomach in 
disposing of it. 
gas in stomach and bowels 
FOR causing distress, belching and 
headaches, use Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets; always indicated in such 
cases. 
palpitation of the heart use 
F R Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets be- 
cause this symptom in nine 
out of ten cases is caused from a dis- 
ordered stomach. 
impure blood use Stuart’s Dys- 
FE b pepsia Tablets; pure blood can 
nly result from wholesome 
food thoroughly digested. 
every form of weak digestion 
F and stomach trouble (except 
cancer of the stomach) Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets is the safest, most 
natural, most successful cure. No patent 
medicine, but composed of digestive acids, 
pepsin, bismuth, Golden Seal and similar 
valuable stomach remedies. 
For sale by druggists at 50c for full size 


package, or by mail from Stuart Co., Mar- 
shall, Mich. Kindly ask your druggist first. 














The Glenwood agent has them. 
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Vape-Cre 
preventiveia Diphtheria, Scarle' 
“y npontres ~ nag preportned by physicians of note the 
work Over, Ask your physician philly i. All druggies sell 
Vapo-Cresolene, ysicians’ 
testimonials and prices to, 

VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 69 Wall St., New York. 
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NATURE’S REMEDY FOR 
Whooping Cough, Croup, Colds, 
Coughs, Asthma, Catarrh. 


lene is used by physicians as a remedy and 
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Wak 


and other Contagious 


nd for descriptive booklet with p) 
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ScuierreLin & Co., U. 8. Agents, 
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LARKIN SOAE 





AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
The Larkin idea fully explained in 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 
soap if mention this publication. 
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Relate er leant 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED #N The Congregationalist, Sept. 22 
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SAPOLIO 
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polishes 
Whether you write.orsend.or 
ask for it,insist on getting - 
SAPOLIO: The deater.who 
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Cor. Tremont and Beacon Sts., Coolidge’s 
y Copley Square . ... + « « BOSTON. Corner, 
y Central Wharf...» +.» ».» BROOKLINE. 
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"THE only machine that embodies | ‘tim BEST! 


all of the experience achieved | cnr rovaer 
Trade-marks, 


¥ in the making of writing machines, | «recon 


found in the 


¥ It began at the beginning, and led | «ass oro 


Best Baking 


¥ the way up to the utmost perfection | "er: 


Inclose 2c. 


| of mechanism yet attained, i.e., to |“ 


postage. 
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¥ the Remington Models Nos. 6, 7 
y . ’ ‘ 
¥ and 8 (wide carriage). 


Colored Panel, 14x28. OUR GLORIOUS BANNER, 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict B. T. BABBITT’S BEST SOAP 
327 Broadway, New York : 1776 SOAP POWDER 


“Dept. G.,”” P.O. Box 2,917, New York City. 
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